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and  that  what  was  built  with  wood,  and  other 
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T    O      T    H    E 
Rev.   WILLIAM    GRAHAM, 

Dear   Sir, 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  dedicate  to 
you  a  work,  written  with  greater 
freedom  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto 
offered  to  the  Public.  An  enemy  of 
bigotry,  and  a  diftinguifhed  champion 
for  freedom  of  thinking,  in  very  try- 
ing fituations,  as  you  have  long  been, 
I  am  fatisfied  you  will  not  be  dif-^ 
pleafed  with  any  effort  of  the  fpirit 
with  which  you  have  ever  been  ani- 
mated, and  which  you  have  done  fo 
much  to  infpire. 

Educated,   as  you  know  I  was,    in 

the  very  ftraiteft  principles  of  reputed 

orthodoxy y  and  zealous  as  I  once  was 

a  3  for 
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for  every  tenet  of  the  fyftem,    it  was, 
in  n.  great  meafure,  by  your  example 
and  encouragement,    at   my  entrance 
on   theological    inquiries,   that  I  ad- 
ventured to  think  for  myfelf  on  fub- 
jefts  of  the  greateft  importance  ;    and 
that   I  have  been  able,    in  the  courfe 
of  a  flow  and  laborious  inveftigation,  to 
free  myfelf  from  many  vulgar  preju- 
dices,   and  to  rejeft  many    grofs  cor- 
ruptions, as   I  now   deem    them,    of 
that  religion  which  is  the  beft  gift  of 
God  to  man,  and  to  attain  to  the  de- 
gree of  convidlion  and  fatisfadion  of 
mind  which  I  now  enjoy.     Every  ob- 
ligation of  this  important  kind  I  hope 
I  fhall  always  remember  with  peculiar 
pleafure  and  gratitude. 

After  a  fufficiently  tempeftuous 
life,  you  are  now  enjoying  yourfelf  in 
a  tranquill  retirement^  and  feeing 
others  contend  with  the  ftorm,    the 

fury 
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fury  of  which  you   have  borne,    and 

which   you  have,   in   fome   meafurCi 

broken,    and  rendered  lefs  hazardous 

to  thofe   who  come  after  you.       My 

time  of  withdrawing  from  this  bufy 

fcene  is  not  yet  come ;     but  while   I 

feel  myfelf  anim.ated  with   your  love 

of  truths    I    fiiall   enjoy   an  enviable 

compofure  even   in  the  midft  of  the 

tempeft  ;     and   I   fhall  endeavour   to 

relieve  the  feverity  of  thefe  more  fe- 

rious  purfuits,    with  thofe   of  philofo" 

phy^   as  you  have  done  with  thofe  of 

clajftcal  literature. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  fome 
parts  of  my  reafoning  in  the  principal 
work,  now  prefented  to  you,  I  am 
confident  you  will  approve  of  the 
main  objeEl  of  it,  and  efpecially  the 
SequeL  You  have  long  been  an  affer- 
tor  of  the  proper  unitarian  doElrine^ 
and  cannot  be  difpleafed  with  my  en- 
a  4  deavour- 
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deavouring  to  trace  to  their  fource  in- 
heathen  antiquity,  thofe  capital  cor- 
ruptions of  chriftianity — the  Athana- 
ftan  and  A7^ia7i  opinions. 

The  proper  unity  of  God^  the  maker 
and  governor  of  the  world,  and  the 
proper  hwnanity  of  Chrijl^  you  juftly 
coniider  as  refpedlively  effential  to  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion  ;  and  con- 
fequently  entertain  a  reafonable  fuf- 
picion  and  dread  of  any  opinions  that 
infringe  upon  them ;  and  the  more 
venerable  thofe  opinions  have  become 
on  account  of  their  antiquity^  or  the 
numbers^  or  worldly  power^  by 
v/hich  they  are  fupported,  fo  much 
the  more  do  they  excite  your  indigna- 
tion and  zeal. 

I  rejoice  with  you,    on  account  of 

fuch  a  prevalence  of  free  inquiry,  and 

good  fenfe  in  matters  of  religion,    in 

the  prefent  age,  as  cannot  fail,  in  the 

4  end, 
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end,  to  overturn  the  antichrijlian  fyf- 
terns  that  have  been  permitted  by  di- 
vine providence  to  prevail  fo  long  in 
the  chriftian  world,  and  confequently 
(though  probably  in  a  remote  period) 
the  antkhrijiian  tyrannies  that  have 
fupported  them. 

I  am, 

with  the  greateft  efteem, 
Dear  Sir, 

your  afFedlionate  friend, 
and  chriftian  brother 
,f^^"«'  T.PRIESTLEY. 

Ju'y,  1777-  -^ 
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THE 

PREFACE. 

IT  may  appear  fomething  extraordinary^ 
but  it  is  ftridly  true,  that  but  a  very  few- 
years  ago,  I  was  fo  far  from  having  any 
thoughts  of  writing  on  the  fubjefl;  of  this  pub- 
lication, that  I  had  not  even  adopted  the  opi- 
nion contended  for  in  it.  Like  the  genera- 
lity of  chriftians  in  the  prefent  age,  I  had 
always  taken  it  for  granted,  that  man  had  a 
foul  diftinft  from  his  body,  though  with  ma- 
ny modern  divines,  I  fuppofed  it  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exerting  any  of  its  faculties,  inde- 
pendently upon  the  body;  and  I  believed  this 
foul  to  be  a  fubftance  fo  intirely  diftinft  from 
matter,  as  to  have  no  property  in  common 
with  it.  Of  this  feveral  traces  may  be  found 
in  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rellgi- 
oriy  and  probably  in  fome  of  m.y  other  writings. 
Not  but  that  I  very  well  remember  that 
many  doubts  occurred  to  me  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  intimate  union  of  two  fubftances  fo  intirely 
2,  hetero- 
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heterogeneous  as  the  foul  and  the  body  were 
reprefentcd  to  be»  And  even  when  I  firfl:  en- 
tered upon  metaphyfical  inquiries,  I  thought 
.that  cither  the  material^  or  immaterial  part  of 
the  univerfal  fyftem  was  fuperfluous.  But  not 
giving  any  very  particular  attention  to  a  fub- 
jed:  on  which  I  could  get  no  light,  I  relapfed 
into  the  general  hypothefis  of  two  intirdy  dif^ 
tifiB  and  independent  principles  in  man^  con- 
neded  in  fome  unknown  and  incomprehenfi- 
ble  manner  ;  and  I  acquiefced  in  it  as  well  as 
I  could. 

Father  Eofcovich  and  Mr.  Michell's  new 
theory  concerning  matter,  of  which  I  gave  an 
account  in  my  Hijiory  of  D  if  cover  ies  relating 
to  Vifon  &:c.  w^as  calculated,  as  will  be  feen, 
to  throw  the  greateft  light  on  the  conftituent 
principles  of  human  nature;  but  it  was  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  I  could  bring  myfelf  really 
to  receive  a  dodrine  fo  new,  though  fo  ftridlly 
phllofophical ;  and  befides  I  had  nothing  of  a 
metaphyfical  nature  in  contemplation  at  that 
time. 

It  was  upon  refumingfome  of  my  metaphy* 
fical  fpeculations,  to  which  (like  moft  other 
perfons  of  a  ftudious  turn)  I  had  been  exceed- 
ly  attached  in  the  early  period  of  my  literary 

life, 
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life  (when  I  publifhed  my  Examination  of  the 
Principles  of  Common  Senfe^  as  maintained  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  &c.  and  when  I  republifhed  Drl 
Hartley*  s  "Theory  of  the  Human  Mind)  that  I  firft 
entertained  a  ferioiis  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
vulgar  hypothefis  ;  and  writing,  as  I  always 
do,  with  great  franknefs,!  freely  expreffed  that 
doubt,  exadly  as  it  then  flood  in  my  mind ; 
and  I  think  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  exprefs 
any  thing  with  more  hefitation  and  diffidence. 
The  paragraph  I  allude  to  is  the  following  : 

*'  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  though  the 
*^  fubjefl:  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion  at  pre- 
*'  fent,  that  man  does  not  confift  of  two princi^ 
*'  pies  fo  eflentially  different  from  one  another 
*^  as  matter  and^/W/,  which  are  always  defcrib- 
''  ed  as  having  no  one  common  property,  by 
^'  means  of  which  they  can  affed,  or  a£l  upon, 
*'  each  other;  the  one  occupying  fpace,  and  the 
^'  other  not  only  not  occupying  the  leaft  imagi- 
^'  nable  portion  of  fpace,  but  incapable  of  bear- 
"  ing  any  relation  to  it ;  infomuch  that,  proper- 
"  ly  fpeaking,  my  mind  is  no  more  in  my  bo- 
^'  dy,  than  it  is  in  the  moon.  I  rather  think  that 
*'  the  whole  man  is  of  fome  uniform  compofition\ 
^*  and  that  the  property  of  perception^  as  well 
^'  as  the  other  powers  that  are  termed  mental^ 


*«is 
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'  is  the  rcfult  (whether  neceflary,  or  not)  of 

*  iiich  an  organical  Itrufture  as  that  of  the 
'  brain  :  confequently,  that  the  whole  man 
'  becomes  extinct  at  death,  and  that  we  have 

*  no  hope  of  furviving  the  grave,  but  what  is 

*  derived  from  the  fcheme  of  revelation. 

I  little  imagined  that  fuch  a  paragraph  as 
this  could  have  given  the  alarm  that  I  prefently 
found  it  had  done.  My  doubts  were  inftantly 
converted  into  a  full  ferj'uafion^  and  the  cry 
againft  me  as  an  unbeliever^  and  a  favourer  (f 
atheifm^  was  exceedingly  general  and  loud  ; 
and  was  echoed  from  quarters  where  more 
candour  and  better  difcernment  might  have 
been  expeclcd.  With  what  intention  this  w^as 
done,  IS  beft  known  to  the  authors  of  fuch 
grofs  defamation.  I  ihall  proceed  to  relate  the 
confequences  of  it,  for  w^hich  they  are,  in  fomc 
meafure,  anfwerable. 

This  odium,  which  I  had  thus  unexpefted- 
ly  drawn  upon  myfelf,  ferved  to  engage  my 
more  particular  attention  to  the  fubjecl  of  it ; 
and  this  at  length  terminated  in  a  full  convic- 
tion, that  the  doubt  I  had  exprefled  was  well 
founded.  Continuing  to  refleft  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  I  became  fatisfied  that,  if  we  fuffer  our- 
felves  to  be  guided  in  our  inquiries  by  the  uni- 

verfally 
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verfally  acknowledged  rules  of  philofcphizing^ 
we  ihall  find  ourfelves  intirely  unauthorized  to 
admit  any  thing  in  man  befides  that  body  which 
is  the  objeft  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  my  own  ob- 
fervations,  and  my  coUedion  of  opinions  on 
the  fubjeft,  prefently  fwelled  to  the  bulk  that 
is  now  before  the  Public. 

Thefe  obfervations  I  now  lay  before  the 
reader,  whatever  be  his  difpofition  of  mind 
with  refped  to  myfelf,  or -my  fubjefl:,  with 
the  fame  opennefs  and  fimplicity  with  which 
I  firft  propofed  my  fimple  doubt;  and,  judging 
from  what  has  pafTed,  I  may  imagine  that,  if 
ihtjimple  doubt  occafioned  fo  great  an  alarm 
and  outcry,  the  unreferved  avowal  of  my  /«- 
tire  conviSion  on  the  fubjeft  will  caufe  a  much 
greater  alarm.  And  yet  in  this  apprehenfion 
I  may  poffibly  be  miftaken  ;  and  as,  on  the 
former  occafion,  the  offence  was  taken  when 
I  was  lead  aware:  of  it,  the  popular  clamour 
may  have  fpent  itfelf,  and  may  begin  to  fub- 
fide,  on  the  very  occafion  on  which  I  imagined 
it  would  be  inflamed  to  the  utmoft. 

Men  of  reafon  and  religion  may  attend  to 

the  arguments  that  I  have  produced,  from  rea- 

Jon  and  ihtfcripturt's,  in  fupport  of  my  hypo- 

thefis,  and  may  be  fatisfied  that  my  opinion  is 

neither 
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neither  irrational  in  itfelf,  nor  deftitute  of 
countenance  in  the  facred  writings,  and  there* 
fore  certainly  not  dmigtrous  ;  and  the  favour  of 
the  few  may  filence  the  clamour  of  the  many. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tide  of  pc^pular  pre- 
judice may  rife  itiil  higher,  and  though  I  have 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  my  life  in  the  fludy 
and  defence  of  chriftianlty,  the  fufpicion  of 
my  being  an  unbeliever,  and  an  underminer 
of  all  religion,  may  be  confirmed ;  and,  like 
Mr.  Hobbes,  I  may  for  generations  lie  under 
the  imputation  of  abfolute  atheifm. 

Be  this  as  it  may ;  I  feel  a  great  prefent  eafe 
in  the  idea  of  publifhing  my  thoughts  with  the 
moft  unrefervcd  freedom  on  this  important  fub- 
jecl ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that,  though 
many  well  meaning  chriftians  may,  for  fome 
time,  rank  me  with  unbelievers,  fome  unbe- 
lievers, of  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  may, 
on  this  very  account,  be  prevailed  upon  to  at* 
tend  to  the  fubjeft ;  and  finding  the  true  fyf- 
tem  of  revelation  to  be  quite  another  thing 
than  they  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  infinite- 
ly more  confonant  to  the  real  appearances  of  na^ 
ture,  may  think  it  worth  their  while  to  confi- 
der  it  in  various  other  lights y  and  attend  to  the 
e'-jidence  that  myfelf  and  others  have  produced 

in 
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in  favour  of  it,  and  fo,  from  being  infidels, 
in  confequenceof  notunderftandingwhat  chrif- 
tianlty  really  is,  and  not  fufBciently  examining 
the  evidence  of  it,  v^hich  is  generally  the  cafe, 
they  may  become  rational  chriftians, 

A  very  few  converts  of  this  kind  wbuld,  in 
my  eftimation,  compenfate  for  a  great  deal  of 
odium  among  profeffed  chriftians.  Their  in- 
dignation would  do  neither  themfelvcs,  nor 
me,  much  harm  ;  whereas  the  convidlion  of 
the  reafonablenefs  and  truth  of  chriftianity,  in  a 
few  really  thinking  and  intelligent  unbe- 
lievers, might  do  the  greateft  good  ;  and  even 
contribute  to  put  a  flop,  fooner  than  otherwife 
would  be  done,  to  the  infidelity  of  the  philo-- 
fophical  part  of  the  world. 

To  eft'ect  this,  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
would  be  an  objedt  indeed  ;  and  the  man  who 
fhould  in  any  mcafure  fucceed  in  it,  could  not 
be  faid  to  have  lived,  to  have  written,  or  to  have 
been  calumniated  in  vain.  I  am  fully  fatisfied 
that  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  expedl  the  z'-^n-^ 
verfion  of  philofophical  unbelievers  to  that  lyf- 
tem  of  opinions  which  now  generally  palFes  for 
chriftranity,  and  efpecially  that  which  is  ejla^ 
•blijhedm  the  different  countries  of  Eufr)pe  un- 
der that  name.  Becaufe  conclufions  contrary 
b  to 
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to  all  natural  appearances^  will  never  be  acf-^ 
mittcd  by  them  to  be  true. 

So  very  free  and  undifguifed  an  attack  upon 
an  opinion  almoft  univerfally  deemed  to  be  of 
the  utmofi:  importance  to  all  religion,  natural 
or  revealed,  may  be  expefted  to  roufe  the  zeal 
of  many  friends  to  the  prevailing  fyftem,  and 
produce  defences  of  it.  This  is  what  I  expeB^ 
and  what  I  wijh  ;  and  as  I  am  prepared  for  it, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  my 
readers  with  the  rule  I  have  laid  down  to  my- 
felf  on  fimilar  occafions,  and  to  which  I  pro^ 
pofe  to  adhere  in  this. 

I  by  no  means  think  It  right  to  refolve, 
with  Mr.  Hume,  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
antagonlft  whatever.  I  might  as  w^ell  refufe 
to  make  any  reply  to  a  perfon  who  fhould  ad- 
drefs  himfelf  to  me  in  converfatlon,  after  I  had 
thought  proper  to  direct  my  difcourfe  to  him : 
for  in  printed  publications  we,  In  fa£t,  addrefs 
all  the  world.  A  pertinent^  and  efpecially  a 
dccenty  reply,  requires,  I  think,  a  refpeftful 
notice,  though  a  very  abfurd  and  impertinent 
one  may  juftly,  as  In  converfatlon,  be  treated 
with  negled:.  The  Public,  In  w^hofe  prefence 
every  thing  pafles,  will  judge  for  themfelves, 
whether  a  man  refufes  to  make  a  reply  becaufe 
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he  IS  not  able  to  make  a  good  one,  or  becaufe 
he  has  fome  fufficient  realbn  for  not  doing  it. 
It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  even 
the  general  and  public  opinion  may  be  fo  un- 
reafonable^  that  a  writer  may  be  juflified  in 
paying  no  attention  to  it,  and  in  appealing  to 
the  more  mature  judgment  of  pofterity. 

It  is,  I  prefume,  fulficiently  evident  from 
the  ftrain  of  my  publications,  that  general  ap^ 
plaufe  has'  not  been  my  objeft,  I  know  that 
they  are  rather  calculated  to  narrow  the  circle 
of  my  friends,  though  I  hope  they  will  leave 
me  enow  for  any  valuable  purpofe  in  life.  I 
ihall  not,  therefore,  feel  mylelf  difpofed  to 
take  notice  of  every  attack  upon  this  treatife> 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  may  be  anonynicus.  But 
if  the  principles  advanced  in  it  be  contro- 
verted by  any  perfon  whofe  name,  as  a  me- 
taphyfician,  or  divine,  is  generally  refpeBed, 
I  do  affure  him  that  I  will  take  more  or  lefs 
notice  of  him ;  either  acknowledging  any 
miftakes  I  may  be  convinced  I  have  fallen  into, 
or  endeavouring  to  convince  him  of  his.  Even 
a  very  able^  or  very  plaujible^  anonymous  an^ 
tagonift  fhall  not  be  negled:ed.  For,  as  in  the 
controverfy  w^hich  I  began  with  the  Scotch 
writers,  I  really  wifh  to  have  the  fubje£t  freely 
and  fully  canvaiTed. 

b  %  There 
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There  arc  fiihjeds  on  which,  after  a  reafon- 
able  attention  to  them,  a  man  may  be  autho- 
Titcd  to  make  up  his  mind^  io  as  to  be  juftified 
in  rcfufing  even  to  lofe  his  time  in  reading 
tvhat  may  be  addrefled  to  him  on  it ;  becaufe 
he  may  have  fufficient  ground  to  prefume  it 
cannot  contain  any  thing  materially  new  to 
him.  This  is  what  moft  proteftants  will  avow 
with  relpedt  to  the  popifh  dodrine  of  tranfub- 
Jiantiation^  and  I  avow  it  with  refpecl  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity y  and  various  other  articles 
of  Calviniftic  theology.  I  have  at  this  time 
by  me  feveral  tr^ds,  particularly  Letters  ad- 
drefled to  me,  on  thofe  fubjefts,  and  which 
have  been  much  applauded,  which  I  have  not 
looked  into,  and  Vv^hlch  I  profefs  I  never  in- 
tend to  look  into.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with 
refped  to  the  fubject  of  this  treatife.  I  will 
carefully  read,  for  fome  time  at  leafl:,  whatever 
fliall  be  addrefled  to  me,  or  the  Public,  on  the 
fubjecl,  provided  the  writers  take  care  that 
their  publications  be  tranfmitted,  or  properly 
announced,  to  me. 

I   do  not,  as  many  perfons  would,  except 

againft  all  anfwers  that  may  be  written  in   a 

manner  not  perfedly  confiflent  with  the  laws 

of  decoru?n^  or  thofe  in  which  I  may  think  rny- 

^  felf 
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felf  treated  with  too  much  afperity^  or  ridicule. 
I  would  have  every  man  write  as  he  aftually 
fiels  at  the  time.  There  are  few  controverfial 
writers,  who,  when  the  warmth  of  debate  is 
over,  may  not  fee  fomething  of  this  kind  to 
blame  themfelves  for  ;  but  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  will  make  allow- 
ance for  fuch  human  imperfc5lions^  and  attend 
to  the  merits  of  the  cafe ;  and  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  the  real  weight  of  argument 
is  the  thing  that  will  decide  in  the  end,  when 
cvcvj  xhmg  oi  2i  perfojtal nature^  in  the  courfe 
of  the  controverfy,  will  be  forgotten. 

If  I  were  difpofed,  as  I  am  not,  to  plead  for 
mercy^  I  would  alledge  the  extreme  unpopu- 
larity of  my  fide  of  the  queflion;  and  fay  that, 
a  man  who  writes  with  the  full  tide  of  popu- 
lar opinion  in  his  favour,  has  qo  occafion  for 
any  indirect  method  of  bearing  down  his  anta- 
gonift.  The  man  whofe  opinions  are  unpo- 
pular ftands  in  the  moft  need  of  the  arts  of 
addrefs,  and  in  him  they  would  be  moft  ex- 
cufable.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  I  fliall 
truft  my  very  unpopular  argument  to  its  na- 
tive ftrength,  or  weaknefs,  without  any  arti- 
llicifil  fupport  whatever. 

b3  As 
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As  I  have  extended  this  preface  thus  far,  I 
fhall  extend  it  a  httle  farther,  in  order  to  an* 
fvver  an  objection  that  may  be  made  to  reli- 
gion, natural  or  revealed,  from  the  very  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  profeflbrs  of  it, 
on  fuch  fubjcfts  as  are  here  difcuffed,  and  from 
the  animcjity  with  which  we  may  happen  to 
debate  about  them.  Now  this  does  not  at  all 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjcB y  any  farther 
than  its  greater  importance  neceffarily,  and 
juftly,  makes  it  more  interefling,  but  from 
the  nature  of  man^  the  fame  principles  operat- 
ing in  a  fimilar  rnanner  on  fmiilar  occafions. 

Men  do  not  differ  more,  or  difpute  with 
more  warmth,  on  fubjeds  of  religion^  or  metUf 
phyfics^  than  they  do  on  thofe  of  civil  govern^ 
ment^  philology  or  even  philofophy,  which,  one 
would  imagine,  a  priori^  muft  always  be  the 
<:almeft  thing  in  the  world,  and  could  never 
Qccafion  an  angry  debate.  But  by  giving 
much  attention  to  any  thing,  we  may  inter ejl 
ourfelves  in  any  thing,  and  wherever  that  is 
the  cafe,  an  intemperate  warmth  is  the  inevi- 
table confequence.  Befides,  it  is  not  in  hu- 
man nature  not  to  feel  one's  felf  more  or  lefs 
interefled  in  the  fupport  of  an  opinion  which  we 
have  once  advanced  z,^  our  own.  And  whenever 

any 
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any  thing  perfonal  mixes  in  a  debate  (and  it  is 
barely  poflible  that  it  fhould  not  do  fo)  it  is, 
in  fad,  a  regard  for  our  reputation  and  charac^ 
ter  that  is  xki^Jlimidus^  and  nothing  neceflfarily 
belonging  to  xhtfubje^. 

But  the  circumftance  that  chiefly  interefls 
the  paflions,  and  inflames  the  anlmofity  of 
thofe  who  difpute  on  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  is 
the  worldly  emolument  annexed  to  the  profef- 
fion  of  particular  tenets,  in  the  civil  cfl:ablifli- 
ments  of  chriftianity.  Did  the  civil  magif- 
trate  fliew  no  preference  to  one  mode  of  reli- 
gior>  more  than  to  another,  and  was  there  no 
other  motive,  concealed  under  the  mafk  of 
zeal  for  religion y  there  would  be  no  great 
reafon  to  complain  of  its  intemperance. 

Few  perfons  are,  from  their  fi tuation  and 
experience,  better  qualified  to  fpeak  on  this 
fubjeft  than  myfclf,  few  perfons  having  been 
engaged  in  a  greater  variety  of  purfults,  or  in 
a  ictnt  of  more  various  controverfy  \  and  I  fee 
no  reafon  whatever  for  accufing  religion^  more 
than  any  thing  elfe,  of  exciting jealoufy,  ha-^ 
tred,  or  any  other  immediate  caufe  of  animo* 
fity  and  angry  debate. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  frequently  expref- 
fing  their  wiflies,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  , 
b  4  the^-* 
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theology^  or  vietaplyfus^  flattering  me  with  the 
prol'pedl:  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  uncnvlcd 
reputation  as  Tiphilojopber.  But  the  mod  ran- 
corous oppofition,  and  the  rnofl.  unprovoked 
abufe  that  I  have  met  writh,  has  been  from  per- 
fons  vi'ho  never  knew  any  thing  of  mc  but  in 
the  charader  of  a  philofopher.  And,  though 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to 
write  with  more  franknefs  than  I  have  always 
done  ;  defcribing,  in  the  moft  natural  man- 
ner, the  very  progrefs  of  my  thoughts  with 
refpedt  to  every  difcovery  of  confequence,  and, 
upon  all  occafions  giving  rather  too  much, 
than  too  little,  to  any  perfon  who  has  favour- 
ed me  with  the  leafl:  afliftance,  as  all  my  phi-: 
lofophical  waitings  evidence,  I  have  been  treat- 
ed as  a  notorious  plagiary^'.  There  are  even 
many  perfons,  not  dellitute  of  name  and  cha^ 
ra£ler  themfelves,  who  carmot  bear  to  hear  me 
fpoken  of,  as  having  any  pretcnfions  -to  philo- 
fophy,  w^ithout  a  fneer ;  and  who  think  my 
publications  on  the  fubjcd  a  difgrace  to  philo-f 
fophy,   and  to  my  country. 

Can,   I,  then,   have  a  more  ungracious  re- 
ception among  divines^  metaphyficianSy  ox philoz 

-*  See  my  Pamphlet  intirj'ed  Fhllojcphhol  Emfirtcifm, 

logifts. 
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logijls  ?  In  fhort,  having  no  better  treatment 
to  expert  in  any  walk  of  literature,  I  fhall, 
without  diftinction,  apply  myfelf  to  any  pur- 
fult  to  which  my  attention  fhall  be  more  par- 
Ijcularly  drawn.  I  have  friends,  and  I  have 
enemies,  in  every  clafs  of  men  to  whom  I  have 
been  introduced.  All  the  former  I  fliall  be 
happy  to  oblige  in  their  turn,  but  I  cannot  be 
with  any  of  them  always.  The  latter  I  nei- 
ther abfolutely  defpife,  nor  greatly  dread. 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  difpofed  to  be  civil  tp 
me  iliall  meet  with  civility  from  me  in  return, 
and  as  to  thofe  of  them  who  are  otherwife  dif- 
pofed, I  fliall  behave  to  them  as  I  may  happen 
to  be  affected  at  the  time. 

But,  mindful  of  the  motto  which  I  have 
chofen  for  my  coat  of  arms,  Ars  longa^  vita 
brevis^  I  fliall  devote  as  much  of  my  time  as 
pofTible  to  \X\Qpiirfuit  of  truths  and  as  little  as 
I  can  help  to  the  mere  defence  of  it^  or  oi  my~ 
fcf  The  former  is  a  noble  and  fublime  exer- 
cife  of  the  mind,  exalting  the  foul,  and  im- 
proving the  temper;  whereas  in  the  latter, 
though  conduced  with  the  greatefl:  caution, 
there  k  a  rifk  of  debafing  the  mind,  hurting 
the  temper,  and  facrificing  our  peace.  For, 
controverfy  is,  at  befl:,  a  Rate  of  war. 

THE 
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THE  hiftorical  account  of  the  fyflem 
of  heathenlfm  concerning  the  iTrc-exiftence 
of  fouls  in  general,  and  of  the  pre-exiflence 
of  the  foul  of  Chrift  in  particular,  which  was 
derived  from  it,  I  had  once  thought  of  referv*- 
ing  for  my  Hiftorical  VieiJO  oj  the  Corruptions  of 
Ch)  ijlianity^  which  will  be  the  laft  part  of  my 
Irifittutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  But 
as  it  was  aftually  compofed  during  my  invefti- 
gation  of  this  fubjeft,  as  it  rofe  out  of  it,  and 
is  ftriftly  connecled  with  it,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  fubjoin  it,  by  way  of  Sequel. 

Both  the  parts  of  this  work,  taken  toge- 
ther, will  fhew,  in  a  ftriking  light,  the  very 
extenfive  mifchief  that  has  been  done  to 
revealed  religion  by  the  introdudion  of  this 
part  of  the  fyftem  of  heathenifm,  concerning 
the  foul.  And  when  the  proper  extent  of  this 
foreign  fyftem  is  feen,  it  may  be  hoped,  that 
many  perfons  who  have  rejeded  a  part  of  it, 
will  fee  equal  reafon  to  rejed  the  whole.  And, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  only 
by  purging  away  the  whole  of  this  corrupt 

city 
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leaven^  that  we  can  recover  the  priftine  fimpli^ 
city  and  purity  of  our  moft  excellent  and  truly 
rational,  though  much  abufed,  religion, 

Athanafianifm,  I  think,  will  fufficiently  ap'^ 
pear  to  have  beenmerely  Oriental  philofophy  in 
its  origin,  and  afterwards  to  have  become  rporc 
abfurd  than  the  original  tenets  of  that  philo- 
fophy ;  and  Arianifm  is  only  the  fame  philo- 
fophy altered,  free  indeed  from  the  palpable 
contraditlions  of  Athanafianifm,  but  it  is,  in 
other  refpeds,  no  lefs  remote  from  the  proper 
fcheme  of  chriftianity.  I  fliall  think  myfelf 
happy  if,  by  this  or  any  other  of  my  writings, 
I  be  able  to  throw  the  leaft  new  light  upon  a 
fubjedt  which  has  fo  near  a  relation  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  chriftian  fyflera. 
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Some  of  the  B  O  O  K  S  that  are  quoted  ia 
this  Treatife. 

AS  there  are  different  editions  of  feveral 
of  the  books  that  I  have  quoted  in  this 
treatife,  it  will  be  proper  to  fubjoin  a  lift  of 
the  copies  that  I  have  made  ufe  of.  It  will 
alfo  be  proper  to  give  more  at  length  the  titles 
of  fome  books  that  I  have  frequently  referred 
to  very  concifely,  having  fometimes  mention- 
ed nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  writer. 
This  has  been  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with 
Beaufobre  and  Dupin,  to  both  of  whom,  and 
efpecially  the  former^  I  am  much  indebted  for 
my  hiftorical  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients.  And  I  would  obferve  in  this  place, 
that  when  I  might,  with  no  great  trouble, 
have  given  thofe  opinions  from  the  original 
authors  themfelves,  I  have  often  chofen  to  give 

them 
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them  as  reprefented  by  fuch  writers  as  thefc* 
Bccaiife  as  thefe  things  have  been  very  diffe- 
rently reprefented,  1  was  confident  that  the 
opinion  ofthefe  writers  would  be  morerefpefled 
than  my  own,  their  learning  and  exadncfs 
being  univerfally  acknowledged ;  and  their 
views  in  writing  being  different  from  mine, 
they  cannot  be  fufpcded  of  partiality  to  my 
hypothefis* 
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.THE 

INTRODUCTION. 


LEST  any  perfon  fhould  haftily  mifap- 
prehend  the  nature^  or  importance^  o£ 
the  queftions  difcuffed  in  this  treatifc,  or  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  decided  for  myfelf 
with  refpeft  to  them,  I  fhall  here  ftate  the 
feveral  fubjecSts  of  inquiry  as  concifely,  and 
with  as  much  diftindnefs,  as  I  can,  and  aho 
inform  the  reader  what  my  opinions  concern- 
ing them  really  are. 

It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that  there  are 
two  diJlinB  kinds  offubjlance  in  human  nature, 
and  they  have  been  dirtinguifhed  by  the  terms 
matter  and  fpirit^  or  7nind,  The  former  of 
thefe  has  been  faid  to  be  poflefled  of  the  pro-^ 
perty  of  extenjion  viz.  of  length,  breadth,  and 
thicknefs,  and  alfo  oifolidity  or  impenetrability, 
and  confequently  of  a  vis  inertice ;  but  it  is  faid 
to  be  naturally  deftitute  of  all  other  powers 
whatever.  The  latter  has  of  late  been  defined 
to  be  a  fubftance  intirely  dejlitute  of  all  exten- 
jion, or  relation  to /pace,  fo  as  to  have  no  pro- 
perty in  common  with  matter  ;  and  therefore 
to  be  properly  immaterial,  but  to  be  pofTeffed. 
of  the  powers  of  perception-^  intelligence,  and 
felf'fjiotion*  Matter 
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Matter  is  that  kind  of  fubftance  of  which 
our  Ouiiies  are  com  poled,  whereas  the  principle 
of  perception  and  thought  belonging  to  us  isfaid 
to  rcfidc  in  difpirh^  or  immaterial  principle,  in- 
timately uiiited  to  the  body;  while  higher  orders 
of  intelligent  beings,  and  efpcciaily  the  Divine 
Being,  are  Hiid  to  be  purely  immateriah 

It  is  maintauied  in  this  treatife,  that  neither 
matter  nor  fpirlt  (meaning  by  the  huter  the 
fubjeft  of  fcnfe  and  thought)  correfpond  to  the 
definitions  above  mentioned.  -  f  orthat  matter 
is  not  that  inert  fubftance  that  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ;  \\\2ii  power s. of  a  t'tr'aif  ion  or  repul- 
Jion  are  nccefiary  to  its  very  being,  and  that  no' 
part  of  it  appears  to  be  hnpenetrabte  to  other 
parts.  I  therefore,  define  it  to  be  a  fubftance 
poffefled  of  the  property  of  exteiijion^  and  of 
powers  ojattraclicn  or  repidfion.  And  fince  it 
has  never  yet  been  aflerted  that  the  powers  of 
Jejjfation  and  thought  are  incompatible  w4th 
thefe  [folidfy,  or  impe^ietr ability^  and  confe- 
quently  a^7J•  i?ierticVy  only,  having  been  thought 
to  be  repugnant  to  them)  1  therefore  maintain 
that  wx  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  there  are 
in  man  two  fubflances  fo  diftindt  from  each 
other,  as  have  been  reprefented. 

It  is,  likewife  maintained  in  this  treatife  that 
the  notion  of  two  fubftances  that  have  no  com^ 
tnon  property^  and  yet  are  capable  of  intimate 
conneBion  and  mutual  adlion  is  both  abfurd  and 
modern  ;  a  fubftance  without  extenfion  or  re- 
lation to  place  being  unknown  both  in  the 
(criptures,  a;ad  toall  antiquity  \  thehuman  mind 

for 
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for  example,  having  till  lately  been  thought 
to  have  a  proper  prefence  in  the  bcdy,  and  a 
proper  motion  together  with  it ;  and  the  Di- 
vine Mind  having  always  been  reprefentcd  as 
being,  truly  and  properly,  omniprejent. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  in  the  Sequel  of 
this  treatife,  that  fuch  a  diftindion  as  the  an- 
cient philofophers  did  make  between  matter 
^indjfjirit^  though  it  was  by  no  means  fuch  a 
diftinftion  as  was  defined  above  (which  does 
not  admit  of  their  having  any  common  pro- 
perty) but  a  dlflindlion  which  made  the  Su- 
preme Mind  the  author  of  all  good,  and  matter 
the  fource  of  all  evil,  that  all  inferior  intelll-' 
gences  are  emanations  from  the  Supreme  Mind^ 
or  made  out  of  its  fubflance,  and  that  matter 
was  reduced  to  its  prefentform  not  by  the  Su^ 
preme  Mind  itfelf,  but  by  another  intelligence y 
a  peculiar  emanation  front  it,  has  been  the 
real  fource  of  the  grcateft  corruptions  of  true 
religion  in  all  ages,  many  of  which  remain  to 
the  very  day  ;  that  xhiisfyftcm  of  phikfphy  and 
the  true  fyjlem  of  revelation  have  always  been 
diametrically  oppofite,  and  hoftile  to  each 
other  ;  and  that  the  latter  can  never  be  firmly 
cftabliihed  but  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former. 

To  promote  this  firm  eftablifliment  of  the 
fyftem  oi  pure  Revelation^  in  oppofition  to  that 
of  a  vain  and  abfurd  philofophy,  here  fhewn 
to  be  fo,  is  the  true  objedt  of  this  work ;  in 
the  perufal  of  which  I  beg  the  candour  and 
patient  attention  of  the  judicious  and  philofo- 
phical  reader. 


[  I  ] 


SECTION      I. 

Of  the    Nature    and    ejjential   Properties   of 
Matter. 

I  AM  forry  to  have  occafion  to  begin  thefe 
difquifitions  on  the  nature  of  matter  and 
fpirit^  with  defiring  my  reader  to  recur  to  the 
univerfally  received  rules  of  philofophizing^  fuch 
as  are  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  at  the 
beginning  of  his  third  book  of  Principia, 
But  though  we  have  followed  thefe  rules 
pretty  clofely  in  other  philofophical  refearches, 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have,  without  any 
reafon  in  the  world,  intirely  deferted  them  in 
this.  We  have  fufFered  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
by  them  in  our  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of 
particular  appearances  in  nature,  but  have 
formed  our  notions,  with  refpe<3:  to  the  moft 
general  and  comprehenfive  prhicipks  of  human 
knowledge,  without  the  leaft  regard,  nay  in 
dired  contradidion,  to  them.  And  I  am  wil- 
ling to  hope,  that  when  this  is  plainly  pointed 
out,  the  inconfiftency  of  our  conduft  in  thefe 
cafes  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  us,  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  the  philofophical  part  of 
the  world  to  tread  back  their  fteps,  and  fet 
out  again  on  the  fame  maxims  which  they 
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have  adlually  followed  in  their  progrefs.  For 
luy  own  part,  I  profeis  an  uniform  and  rigo- 
rous adlicrencc  to  them  ;  but  then  I  muft  re- 
quire that  my  own  realbning  be  tried  by  this, 
and  by  no  otlicr  tell. 

The  {irft  of  thefe  rules,  as  laid  down  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  we  are  to  admit  no 
more  ccwfes  of  things  than  are  ftifficient  to  ex^ 
plain  appearances  \  and  the  fecond  is  that,  to 
the  fame  effects  ive  muJU  as  jar  as  pojjihle^  ^ijjig^ 
the  fame  caifes, 

80  long  as  we  follow  thefe  maxims,  we 
may  be  conBdent  that  we  walk  on  fure 
ground ;  but  the  moment  we  depart  from 
them,  w^e  wander  in  the  regions  of  mere 
fancy^  and  are  only  entertaining  ourfelves  and 
others  with  our  own  crude  imaginations  and 
conceits.  By  thefe  plain  rules,  then,  let  us 
purfue  our  inquiries  concerning  the  nature 
and  connedlion  of  what  have  been  called  ma^ 
terial  and  thinking  fubftances  ;  concerning 
both  which  very  great  mifconceptions  feem  to 
have  very  generally  prevailed.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  let  us  attend  to  what  metaphyfi- 
cians  and  philofophers  have  advanced  con- 
cerning matter,  with  refpedlto  which  (I  mean 
its  fundamental  properties^  and  what  may  be 
abfolutely  affirmed  or  denied  concerning  them) 
there  are  very  few  w^ho  have  fo  much  as  ex- 
preffed  the  leaft  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

It  is  aTerted,  and  generally  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  matter  is  neceffarily  a  folid^  or  im- 
penetrabk  fubftance,  and  naturally,  or  of  it- 

fe!f, 
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felfj  deftitute  of  all  po^wers  whatever,  as  thofe 
of  attraBion  or  repuijion^  &c.  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly exprefled,  that  matter  is  poflefled  of  a 
certain  vis  inertice.^  and  is  wholly  indifferent 
to  a  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  but  as  it  is  adled 
upon  by  a  foreign  power. 

That  the  vulgar  fhould  have  formed  thefe 
opinions,  and  acquiefce  in  them,  I  do  not 
w^onder  ;  becaufe  there  are  common  appearances 
enow  which  muft  neceffarily  lead  them  to 
form  fuch  a  judgment.  I  prefs  my  hand 
againft  the  table  on  which  I  am  VvTiting,  and 
finding  that  I  cannot  penetrate  it,  and  that  I 
cannot  pufh  my  hand  into  the  place  which  it 
occupies,  without  firft  pufhing  it  out  of  its 
place,  I  conclude  that  this  table,  and  by  ana- 
logy, all  matter  is  impenetrable  to  other  matter, 
Thefe  firft  appearances  are  fufficient  for  them 
to  conclude,  that  matter  is  necedlirily  Jolid^ 
and  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  impreffion  of 
other  folid  matter. 

Again,  I  fee  a  billiard  table ;  and  though  I 
obferve  the  balls  upon  it  ever  fo  long,  I  do 
not  find  any  of  them  ever  to  change  their 
places  till  they  are  pufhed  againft;  but  that 
when  once  they  are  put  in  motion,  they  con- 
tinue in  that  new  jlate  till  they  are  ftopped, 
either  by  fome  obftacle,  or  their  own  friction, 
which  is  in  fadt  the  refult  of  a  feries  of  ob- 
ftacles.  And  therefore  I  conclude,  that,  had 
there  been  no  obftacle  of  any  kind  in  the  way, 
a  ball  would  have  continued  in  that  ftate  of 
motion  (as,  without  being  impelled  by  a  fo- 
B  2  reign 
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reign  force,  it  would  have  continued  in  its 
former  Hate  of  I'tjt)  for  ever ;  having  no 
power  'within  itjelf  to  make  any  change  ia 
cither  of  thofc  dates.  1  therefore  conchide 
univerfally,  that  all  matter,  as  fuch,  is  en- 
tirely dcflitute  oi poioer^  and  whatever  is  true 
of  larger  bodies  with  refpefl:  to  each  other, 
muft  be  equally  true  of  the  fmallell  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  fame  body ;  and  confequent- 
ly  that  all  cittraBicn  or  rcpiiljion  \\\i\[\  be  the 
cffed:  of  {ome  foreign  power^  difpofi ng  either 
larger  bodies,  or  their  fmall  component  parts, 
to  certain  motions  and  tendencies,  which  other- 
wife  they  would  not  have  had. 

Such  appearances  as  thefe,  I  imagine,  have 
led  to  the  conclufions  above  mentioned,  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  properties  of  matter. 
But  then  they  are  no  more  ihdinjuperjicial  ap- 
pearances^  and  therefore  have  led  to  fuperficial 
and  falfe  judgements ;  judgements  which  the 
real  appearances  will  not  authorize.  For,  in 
fad,  when  the  appearances  above  mentioned 
are  confidered  in  the  new  and  juft  lights  which 
late  obfervations  have  thrown  upon  this  part 
of  philofophy,  they  will  oblige  us,  if  we  ad- 
here to  the  rules  of  philofophizing  laid  down 
above,  to  conclude  that  rejijiance^  on  which 
alone  our  opinion  concerning  the  folidity  or 
impenetrability  of  matter  is  founded,  is  never 
occafioned  by  foUd  matter^  but  by  fomething 
of  a  very  different  nature,  viz.  2i  poiver  of  re- 
pul/ion  always  a6ting  at  a  real,  and  in  general 
an  aflignable  diftance  from  what  we  call  the 

body 
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i)cdy  itfelf.  It  will  alfo  appear,  from  the 
moft  obvious  confiderations,  that  without  a 
power  of  attractkjii,  a  power  which  has  always 
been  confidered  as  fomething  quite  diftin6l 
from  matter  itfelf,  there  cannot  be  any  fuch  a 
thing  as  matter;  confequently,  that  this  yi- 
reigri  property^  as  it  has  been  called,  is  in 
reality  abiblutely  effential  to  its  very  nature 
and  being.  For  when  we  fuppofe  bodies  to 
be  diverted  of  it,  they  come  to  be  nothing  at 
alL 

Thefe  pofitions,  though  not  abfolutely 
new,  will  appear  paradoxical  to  moft  perfons, 
but  I  beg  a  candid  hearing ;  and  I  appeal  to 
the  allowed  rules  of  philofophizing  above 
mentioned,  being  confident  that  they  will 
fufficiently  fiipport  my  conclufions. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  every  body, 
2L^JoIid  and  impenetrable^  muft  neceflarily  have 
fome  particular  for7n  or  jhape  \  but  it  is  no 
lefs  obvious,  that  no  fuch  figured  thing  can 
exift,  unlefs  the  parts  of  which  it  confifts 
have  a  mutual  attrablion^  fo  as  either  to  keep 
contiguous  to,  or  preferve  a  certain  diftance 
from  each  other.  This  power  of  attraftion, 
therefore,  muft  be  eflential  to  the  adiual  ex^ 
ificnce  of  all  matter;  fmce  no  fubftance  can 
retain  2M^  form  without  it. 

This  argument  equally  afFedls  the  fmalleft 
atoms,  as  the  largefi:  bodies  that  are  compofed 
of  them.  An  atom,  by  which  I  mean  an  ul- 
timate component  part  of  any  grofs  body,  is 
neceifarily  fuppofed  to  be  petfeftly  folid, 
B  3  wholly 
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wholly  impervious  to  any  other  atom  ;  and  it 
mull  alfo  be  round,  or  fquare,  or  of  fome  other 
{letermiriate  form.  But  the  parts  of  fuch  a 
body  (as  this  folid  atom  muft  be  divifible^  and 
therefore  have  parts)  mufl:  be  infinitely  hard, 
and  therefore  mult  have  powers  of  mutual  at- 
traction Infinitely  ftrong,  or  it  could  not  hold 
togecher,  that  is,  it  could  not  exift  as  a  folid 
atom.  Take  away  the  power  therefore,  and 
the  folidity  of  the  atom  intirely  difappears. 
In  fhort,  it  is  then  no  longer  matter  \  being 
dcfl:itute  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  fuch 
a  fub  fiance. 

The  reafon  why  folid  extent  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  complete  definition  of  matter, 
is  becaufe  it  was  imagined  that  wx  could  fe- 
parate  from  our  idea  of  it  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  it,  and  leave  thefe  two  proper- 
ties independent  of  the  reft,  and  fubfifting  by 
themfelves.  But  it  was  not  confidered,  that, 
in  confequence  of  taking  away  attraBion^ 
vv'hich  is  a  power ^  folidity  itfelf  vaniflies. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  particles  of 
which  any  folid  atom  confifis,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  clofe  together,  without 
any  mutual  attrad:ion  between  them.  But 
then  this  atom  will  be  intirely  deftitute  of 
compatlnefs^  and  hardnefs,  which  is  requlfite 
to  its  being  impenetrable.  Or  if  its  parts  be 
held  together  by  fome  foreign  power ^  it  will 
ftill  be  true  that  power  is  necefiary  to  its  fo- 
lidity and  e fence  ;  fince  without  It  every  par- 
ticle would  fidl  from  each  other,  and  be  dif- 

perfed. 
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perfed.  And  this  being  true  of  the  ultimate 
particles,  as  well  as  of  grofs  bodies,  the  cori- 
fequence  muft  be,  that  the  whole  fubftance 
will  abfolutely  vaniih.  For  as  the  large  bo- 
dies would  be  diflblved  without  fome  principle 
of  union,  or  fome  power^  internal  or  external, 
fo  the  parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  would, 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  be  refolved  into 
fmaller  parts,  and  confequently  (the  fmalleft 
parts  being  refolved  in  the  fame  manner)  the 
whole  fubftance  muft  ablblutely  dif^ppear, 
nothing  at  all  being  left  for  the  imagination 
to  fix  upon. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that,  in  this  difquifition, 
I  by  no  means  fuppoi'e  that  thefe  powers, 
which  I  make  to  be  effential  to  the  being  of 
matter,  and  without  which  it  cannot  exift  as 
a  material  fubftance  at  all,  2:^0,  f elf -exift  ent  in 
it.  All  that  my  argument  amounts  to,  is, 
that  from  whatever  fource  thefe  powers  are 
derived,  or  by  whatever  being  they  are  com- 
municated, matter  cannot  exift  without  them; 
and  if  that  fuperior  power,  or  being,  with- 
draw its  influence,  the  fubftance  itfelf  necef- 
farily  ceafcs  to  exift,  or  is  annihilated.  What- 
ever Jblidity  any  body  has,  it  is  p^xcfled  of 
only  in  confequence  of  being  endued  v/ith 
certain  f^owers^  and  together  with  xhh  caiffe^ 
folidity,  being  no  more  than  an  effecf,  muft 
ceafe,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the 
plaineft  and  beft  eilablilhed  rules  of  reafoning 
in  philofophy. 

B  4  Though 
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Though  Mr.  Locke  confidered  folldlty  as 
conftituting  the  effence  of  matter  (ice  Ejjay\ 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  where  he  fays,  "  that 
"  fubftance  that  has  the  modification  of  fo- 
*'  Hdity  is  matter,")  yet  it  is  plain  he  had  an 
idea  of  fomething  elfc,  being  in  fadt  neceffary 
to  its  cohelion.  "  If  God,*'  fays  he,  Effay, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148,  *'  (jannot  join  things  together 
*'  by  connections  inconceivable  to  us,  we  muft 
**  deny  the  confiftence,  and  being,  even  of 
"  matter  itfelf;  fmce  every  particle  of  it 
*'  having  fome  bulk,  has  its  parts  connected 
*'  by  ways  inconceivable  by  us." 

Mr.  Baxter,  who,  I  believe,  is  confidered 
as  the  ableft  defender  of  the  ftrict  immaterial 
fyftem,  acknowledges  \\i2X  po'wers  of  refijlance 
and  cohejion  are  effential  to  matter,  and  abfo- 
lutely  make  it  a  folid  fubftance.  But  afferting,  as 
he  does,  that  thefe  powers  are  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  it  neceffarily  fol- 
lows that  there  is  not  in  nature  any  fuch 
thing  as  matter^  diftindt  from  the  Deity^  and 
his  operations.  A  ftrange  opinion,  but  that  in 
which  Mr.  Baxter's  hypothefis  neceffarily  ter- 
minates ;  though,  fmce  he  was  not  apprized 
of  it,  it4tught  not  to  be  imputed  to  him. 

"  Refiftance,"  fays  Mr.  Baxter,  Effay,  vol. 
ii.  p.  345,  "  is  fundamental  in  the  nature  of 
*'  matter,  and  this  itfelf  is  the  power  of  the 
**  immaterial  caufe,  indefinently  impreffed  up- 
"  on,  and  exerted  in,  every  poffible  part  of 
*'  matter.     And  fmce  without  thif,  thefe  lead 

*'  parts 
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^'^  parts  could  not  cohere  at  all,  or  make  a 
*'  folic],  making  refiftance,  it  appears  that 
**  the  power  of  this  caufe  thus  inceffantly  put 
"  forth,  through  all  its  poffible  parts.  Is  that 
**  which  conjlitutes  the  folidity  and  refinance 
*'  of  matter. — Without  this  foreign  injiuence  to 
**  eflxdl  cohefion,  and  folidity  in  it,  we  could 
*'  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  a  fubliance.'* 

But  it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  philofophizing,  to  confider  all  the 
conjiant  eff'eBs  of  any  fiil /fiance  as  produced 
by  powers  properly  belonging  to  that  fiibftance, 
whether  they  be  neceffarily  inherent  in  it,  or 
communicated  to  it  ;  fo  that  the  adion  of  the 
Deity  in  preferving  fuch  a  fubftance  in  being, 
wdll  be  a  different  thing  from  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  by  his  immediate  agency,  performing 
all  that  we  afcribe  to  that  fubftance  ;  which  is 
in  efFed;  to  annihilate  the  fubftance,  and  to 
make  the  Deity  himfelf  to  do^  and  to  he  every 
thing. 

The  opinion  that  all  the  powers  of  matter 
are  nothing  but  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity,  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Baxter,  though 
it  is  that  which  chiefly  diftingulihes  his  writ- 
ings. It  w^as  held  by  the  famous**  Jordano 
Bruno,  as  his  fentiments  are  reprefented  by 
the  author  of  Examen  dii  Fatalif?ne^  "All  the 
*'  motions,"  fays  he,  "  which  ftrikeour  fenfes, 
"  the  refiftance  which  we  find  in  matter,  arc 
*'  the  eiTe^l:  of  the  immediate  adion  of  God. 
'*  The  fmalleft  parts  of  matter  are  united  by 
*'  a  force ;  and  as  there  is  no  adive  force  in 
2  nature,. 
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*'  nature  but  that  of  God  ;  this  being  is  the 
"  infinite  force  which  unites  all  the  parts  of 
"  matter,  an  immenfe  fpring  which  is  in  jl 
*'  continual  a£lIon."  Vol.  i.  p.  277.  It  is  J 
•evident,  however,  that  this  philofopher  con- 
iidcred  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  as 
fomcthing  different  from  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  Deity.  But  his  principles,  purfued 
to  their  proper  extent,  would  have  been  the 
fame  with  thole  of  Mr.  Baxter. 


SECT 
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QT  Impenetrabi  LiTY,    as    afcribed    to 
Matter. 

AS  philofopliers  have  given  too  little  to 
matter,  in  diverting  it  of  all  powers, 
without  which  I  prefume  it  has  been  proved 
that  no  fuch  fubftance  can  exlft,  fo  it  equally 
follows,  from  the  plain  rules  of  philofophizing 
above  laid  down,  that  thev  have  afcribed  too 
much  to  it,  when  they  have  advanced  that  /;;/- 
penetrability  is  one  of  its  properties.  Becaufe, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  late  difcoveries  in 
philofophy,  refiftance  is  in  moft  cafes  caufed 
by  fomething  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
any  thing  inateriaU  or  folid^  viz.  by  a  power 
of  repuljion  ading  at  a  diflance  from  the  body 
to  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  belong,  and 
in  no  cafe  whatever  can  it  be  proved  that  re- 
fiftance is  occafioned  by  any  thing  elfe. 

Now  if  refiflance^  from  which  alone  is  de- 
rived the  idea  of  impenetrability,  is  in  moft 
cafes  certainly,  caufed  by  powers^  and  in  no 
cafe  certainly  by  any  thing  elle,  the  rules  of 
philofophizing  oblige  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
caufe  of  all  refiftance  is  repuljive  power^  and 
in  no  cafe  whatever  the  thing  that  we  have 
hitherto  improperly  termed  JoUd^  or  impe^ie^ 
trable  matter. 

4  As 
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As  all  refiftance  can  difFer  only  in  degree, 
this  circumftance  can  only  lead  us  to  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a  greater  or  lefs  repulfive  power, 
but  never  to  the  luppofition  of  a  caufe  of  re- 
fiilance  in tl rely  different  from  fuch  a  power. 
This  would  be  exceedingly  unphilofophical. 
To  judge  in  this  manner,  is  to  judge  alto- 
gether without^  nay  really  contrary  to  evi- 
detice. — But  I  come  to  the  facis  themfelves, 
which  no  philofopher  will  pretend  to  con- 
trovert. 

When  I  prefs  my  hand  againft  the  table,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  I  naturally  imagine 
that  the  obftacle  to  its  going  through  the 
table  is  ihQ  f olid  matter  of  which  it  confifts  ; 
but  a  variety  of  philofophical  confiderations 
demonftrate,  that  it  generally  requires  a  much 
greater  power  of  preffure  than  I  can  exert  to 
bring  my  fingers  into  adual  contaft  with  the 
table.  Philofophers  know  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  feeming  contad:,  they  are  ad:ually 
kept  at  a  real  diftance  from  each  other,  by 
powers  of  repulfion  common  to  them  both. 
Alfo,  eleftrical  appearances  fhew  that  a  con- 
fiderable  weight  is  requifite  to  bring  into  con- 
tact, even  links  of  a  chain  hanging  freely  in 
the  air ;  they  being  kept  afunder  by  a  repul- 
five power  belonging  to  a  very  fmall  furface, 
fo  that  they  do  not  aftually  touch,  though 
they  are  fupported  by  each  other. 

I  have  myfelf,  as  will  be  feen  in  the  ac- 
count of  my  eleftrical  experiments,  (fee  Hi/- 
tory  of  Electricity^  p.  702.)  endeavoured  to  af- 

certaia 
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certain  the  weight  requifite  to  bring  a  number 
of  pieces  of  money,  lying  upon  one  another, 
into  feeming  contad:,  or  fo  near  to  one  an- 
other only  as  the  particles  that  compofe  the 
fame  continued  piece  of  metal,  and  I  found  it 
to  be  very  confiderable.  Thefe,  however,  are 
fuppofed  by  philofophers  not  to  be  in  a5lual 
contaB^  but  to  be  kept  at  certain  diftances  from 
each  other  by  powers  of  rcfiftance  within  the 
fubftance  itfelf.  That  the  component  par- 
ticles of  the  hardeft  bodies  do  not  adually 
touch  one  another,  is  demonftrable  from  their 
being  brought  nearer  together  by  cold,  and  by 
their  being  removed  farther  from  each  other 
by  heat.  The  power,  fufhcient  to  overcome 
thefe  internal  forces  of  repulfion,  by  vv^hich 
the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  adual  contad,  is  what  no 
perfon  can  pretend  to  compute.  The  power, 
requifite  to  break  their  cohefion,  or  to  remove 
them  from  the  fphere  of  each  other's  attrac- 
tion, may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  eftimated ; 
but  this  affords  no  data  for  afcertaining  the 
force  that  would  be  neceflary  to  bring  them 
into  adual  contad:,  which  may  exceed  the 
other  almoft  infinitely. 

Mr.  Melville  has  (hewn,  from  optical  con- 
fi derations,  fee  Hijiory  of  Difcoveries  relating 
to  Vijion^  &c.  p.  454,  that  a  drop  of  water 
rolls  upon  a  cabbage  leaf  without  ever  coming 
into  adual  contad  with  it ;  and  indeed  all  the 
phenomena  of  light  are  moil  remarkably  un- 
fa- 
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favourable  to  the  hypothefis  of  the  folidity  or 
impenetrabihty  of  matter. 

When  light  is  refle£ted  back  from  a  body 
on  which  it  Teems  to  ftrike,  it  was  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  occafioned  by  its  im- 
pinging againft  the  foUd  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  has  been  demonftrated  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  that  the  rays  of  light  are  always  re- 
fleded  by  ?i  power  of  repuljion^  adling  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  body.  Again,  when  part  of 
a  beam  of  light  has  overcome  this  power  of 
repulfion,  and  has  entered  any  tranfparent 
fubftance,  it  goes  on  in  a  right  line,  provided 
the  medium  be  of  an  uniform  denfity,  with- 
out the  leaft  interruption  and  without  a 
fingle  particle  being  refleded,  till  it  comes 
to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  having  met  with  no 
folid  particles  in  its  way,  not  even  in  the 
denfeft  tranfparent  fubftances,  as  glafs,  cryftal, 
or  diamond  ;  and  when  it  is  arrived  at  the 
oppofite  fide,  it  is  folely  afFeded  by  the  laws 
of  attradion  and  repulfion.  For  with  a  cer- 
tain angle  of  Incidence,  the  greateft  part,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  will  be  drawn  back  into  the 
folid  body,  without  going  on  into  the  air, 
where  it  would  feem  that  there  would  have 
been  lefs  obftrudion  to  its  paflage. 

Now  thefe  fads  feem  to  prove,  that  fuch 
denfe  bodies  as  glafs,  cryftal  and  diamonds, 
have  no  folid  parts,  or  fo  very  few,  that  the 
particles  of  light  are  never  found  to  impinge 
upon  them,  or  to  be  obftruded  by  them.  And 
certainly  till   fome  portion  of  light  can  be 

ihewn 
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fhewn  to  be  reflected  within  the  fubftance  of 
a  homogeneous  tranfparent  bod}^  there  can 
be  no  reafon  irovafacfy  and  appearances^  to 
conclude  that  they  have  any  fuch  folid  parts  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  muft  be  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  no  fuch 
folid  refifting  particles  exift.  All  the  pheno- 
mena may  be  explained  without  them,  and 
indeed  cannot  be  explained  with  them. 

Since  then  it  is  demonftrable  that  no  com- 
mon prefTure  is  fufEcient  to  bring  bodies  even 
into  feeming  contadf^  or  that  near  approach 
which  the  component  parts  of  the  fame  body 
make  to  each  other  (though  thele  are  by  no 
means  in  ahfolute  contaSf,  as  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  cold  fully  prove)  but  the  refiftance 
to  a  nearer  approach  is  in  all  cafes  caufed  by 
powers  of  repulfio?i,  there  can  be  no  fufficient 
reafon  to  afcribe  refiftance  in  any  cafe  to  any 
thing  befides  fimilar  powers.  Nay,  the  ef- 
tablifhed  rules  of  philofophizing  above  re- 
cited, abfolutely  require  that  we  afcribe  all 
rejijlance  to  fuch  powers  ;  and  confequently 
the  fuppofition  of  \\\t  folidity  or  impenetrability 
of  matter,  derived  folely  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  refiftance  of  the  folid  parts  of  bo- 
dies (which,  exclufive  of  a  power  operating 
at  a  diftance  from  them,  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  any  refiftance)  appears  to  be  deftitute 
of  all  fupport  whatever.  The  hypothefis  was 
fuggefted  by  a  mere  fallacy,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  difcarded  now  that  the  fallacy  is 
difcovered. 

It 
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It  will  be  faid,  that  if  matter  be  not  a  folid 
or  impenetrable  fubftance,  "johat  is  it  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  with  rcfpccS  to  this,  as  1  fhould  with 
refped  to  any  other  liibrtance,  that  it  is  pof- 
feilcd  of  fuch  properties,  and  fuch  only, 
as  the  adiial  well  -  examined  appearances 
prove  it  to  be  poffeircd  of.  That  it  is  pof- 
leflc'd  of  powers  of  attradion  and  repul- 
fion,  and  of  feveral  fpheres  of  them,  one 
within  another,  I  know  ;  becaufe  appearances 
cannot  be  explained  without  fuppofing  them; 
but  that  there  is  any  thing  in,  or  belonging  to 
matter,  capable  of  refiftance,  befides  thofe 
powers  of  repulfion,  does  not  appear  from  any 
phenomena  that  w^e  arc  yet  acquainted  with ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  philofopher,  I  am  not 
authorized  to  conclude  that  any  fuch  a  thing 
exifls.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  obliged  to  deny 
that  matter  has  fuch  a  property. 

If  I  be  aiked  how%  upon  this  hypothefis 
matter  differs  from  fpirit^  if  there  be  nothing 
in  matter  that  is  properly  folid  or  impene- 
trable ;  I  anfw^er,  that  it  no  w^ay  concerns  me, 
or  true  philolbphy,  to  maintain  that  there  is 
any  fuch  difference  between  them  as  has  hi- 
therto been  fuppofed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
confider  the  notion  of  the  union  and  mutual 
influences  of  fubftances  fo  effentially  different 
from  one  another,  as  material  and  immaterial 
fubftances  have  been  reprefented,  as  an  opi- 
nion attended  with  difficulties  infinitely  em- 
barraffing,    and   indeed  adually   mfuperable, 

as 
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as  may  appear  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  difquifi- 
tions. 

The  confiderations  fuggefted  above  tend 
to  remove  the  odium  which  has  hitherto  lain 
upon  matter,  from  its  fuppofed  neceflary  pro- 
perty of  Jolidify^  inert nefsy  or Jluggijlmefs  \  as 
from  this  circumftance  only  the  bafejiefs  and 
imperfeBion^  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it  are 
derived.  vSince  matter  has,  in  fa£t,  no  pro- 
perties but  thofe  of  attra6iio7i  and  repulfwn^  it 
ought  to  rife  in  our  efleem,  as  making  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  nature  of  fpiritual  and 
immaterial  beings,  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  call  thofe  which  are  oppofed  to  grofs 
matter. 

The  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy  were  no  fooner  known,  than  it  was  {torn 
how  few,  in  comparifon,  of  the  phenomen-a 
of  nature,  were  owing  to  folid  matter^  and  how 
much  to  powers^  which  were  only  fuppofed 
to  accompany  and  furround  the  folid  parts  of 
matter.  It  has  been  afferted,  and  the  affer- 
tion  has  never  been  difproved,  that  for  any 
thing  we  know^  to  the  contrary,  all  the  folid 
matter  in  the  folar  fyftem  might  be  contained 
within  a  nut-fliell,  there  is  fo  great  a  propor- 
tion of  void  /pace  within  the  fubftance  of  the 
moft  folid  bodies.  Now  when  folidity  had 
apparently  fo  very  little  to  do  in  the  fyf- 
tem, it  is  really  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  philofophers  fooner,  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  nothing  for  it  to  do  at  all,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  fuch  a  thing  in  nature. 

C  Since 
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Since  tlie  only  reafon  why  the  principle  of 
thought,  or  fer.iation,  has  been  imagined  to 
be  incompatible  with  matter,  goes  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  impcnetrc.bility  being  the  effen- 
tial  property  of  it,  and  confcquently  that  folid 
extent  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  'properties 
that  it  can  poffibly  fuftain,  the  whole  argument 
for  an  immaterial  thinking  principle  in  man, 
on  this  new  fuppofition,  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
matter,  dcftitute  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  foiidhy^  being  no  more  incompati- 
ble with  fenfation  and  thought,  than  that 
fubftance,  which,  without  knowing  anything 
farther  about  it,  we  have  been  ufed  to  call 
imjnateriaL 

I  will  add  in  this  place,  though  it  will  be 
confidered  more  fully  hereafter,  that  this  fup- 
pofition, of  matter  having  no  other  properties 
befides  thofe  of  attraftion  and  repulfion,  great- 
ly relieves  the  difficulty  which  attends  the 
fuppofition  of  the  creation  of  it  out  of  nothings 
and  alfo  the  continual  moving  of  it  by  a  being 
who  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  have  no 
common  property  with  it.  For,  according  to 
this  hypothefis,  both  the  creating  mind,  and 
the  created  fubflance  are  equally  'defli- 
tute  of  folidity  or  i?npe7ietr ability  \  fo  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fup- 
pofing  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  the  former. 

This  opinion,  which  I  here  maintain,  of  the 
fautr ability  of  ??iatter^  is  not  my  own,  but 

vrhat, 
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what,  from  a  convldion  of  its  truth,  I  have 
adopted  from  Father  Bofcovich,  and  Mr.  Mi- 
chell,  to  both  of  whom,  independently  of 
each  other,  this  theory  had  occurred.  Their 
ideas  upon  this  fubjed,  I  have  reprefented  iri 
my  Hijhry  of  Dij cover ies  relating  to  Vifiony 
Light y  and  Colours  \  and  as  the  dodlrine  is 
there  placed  in  fomewhat  of  a  different  light* 
and  in  language  chiefly  borrov/ed  from  my 
authors,  I  Ihall,  in  ordef  to  throw  greater 
light  on  the  fubjedl,  quote  the  whole  paiTage 
relating  to  it  in  this  place,  and  with  it  fhall 
clofe  this  fedion. 

"  The  eafieft  method  of  folving  all  the  dif- 
*'  Acuities  attending  the  fubject  of  xSxt  fubtlety 
"  ?/  %'^A  ^^d  ^f  anfwering  Mr.  Euler's  ob- 
'*  jeftions  to  its  materiality,  is  to  adopt  the 
*'  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Bofcovich,  who  fup- 
"  pofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable^  as 
*'  before  him  it  had  been  univerfally  taken 
**  for  granted ;  but  that  it  confifts  of  phylical 
*'  points  only,  endued  with  povv^ers  of  attrac- 
*'  tion  and  repulfion,  taking  place  at  different 
*'  diftances,  that  is,  furrounded  with  various 
*'  fph^es  of  attradion  and  repulfion  ;  in  the 
*'  fame  manner  as  folid  matter  is  generally 
*'  fuppofed  to  be.  Provided,  therefore,  that 
'^  any  body  move  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
*'  velocity,  or  have  fufficient  momentum  to 
"  overcome  any  powers  of  repulfion  that  it 
*'  may  meet  with,  it  will  find  no  difficulty 
**  in  m^aking  its  way  through  any  body  w^hat- 
**  ever,  for  nothing  Vv^lll  interfere,  or  pene- 
C  2  *'  tratc 
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*'  trate  one  another,  but  p.wers^  fuch  as  w6 
"  know  do  in  fad  cxifl  in  the  fame  place, 
**  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule  one  an- 
''  other  ;  a  circumftance  whicli  never  had  the 
"  appearance  ot  a  contradidlion,  or  even  of  a 
"  difliculty. 

"  If  the  momentum  of  fuch  a  body  in  mo- 
"  tion  be  fufficiently  great,  Mr.  Bofcovich 
"  denionftrates  that  the  particles  of  any  body, 
"  through  which  it  paflcs,  will  not  even  he 
"  moved  out  of  their  place  by  it.  With  a 
*'  degree  of  velocity  fomcthing  lefs  than  this 
*'  they  will  be  confiderably  agitated,  and  ig- 
*'  nition  might  perhaps  be  the  confequence, 
*'  though  tlie  progrefs  of  the  body  in  motion 
**  would  not  be  fenfibly  interrupted  ;  and 
**  with  a  Hill  lefs  momentum  it  might  not 
*'  pa fs  at  all."  T^heoria  Philofophice  Naturalis^ 
p.  167. 

"  This  theory  Mr.  Bofcovich  has  taken  a 
"  great  deal  of  pains  to  draw  out  at  full 
**  length  and  illuftrate ;  fhewing  that  it  is  by 
*'  no  means  inconfiflent  with  any  thing  that 
*'  we  know  concerning  the  laws  of  mecha- 
**  nics,  or  our  difcoveries  in  natural  philofo- 
"  phy,  and  that  a  great  variety  of  phenomena, 
"  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  lights 
"  admit  of  a  much  eafier  folution  upon  this 

hvpothefis  than  upon  any  other. 

*'  The  moil  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
'*  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothefis, 
"  as   it  fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of 
"  matter^  arifes  from  the  difficulty  we  meet 

*'  with 
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"  v/ith  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into 
"  the  lame  place.    But  it  is  demonftrable,  that 
*'  the  firfl:  oh{lru(Stion  arifes   from   no  acflual 
''  contaQ  of  matter,  but  from  mere  powers  of 
"  repulfion.      This   difficulty   we   can   over- 
come; and  having  got  within  one  fphere 
of  repulfion,  we  fancy   that  we  are  now 
impeded  by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.     But  the 
very  lame  is  the  apprehcnfion  of  tlie  ge- 
nerality of  mankind  with  relpecl  to  the  firfl: 
*'  obftrudion.     Why,  therefore,  may  not  the 
next  refinance  be   only  another  fpherb  of 
repulfion,  which  may  only  require  a  great- 
er force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome  it, 
without  difordering  the  arrangement  of  the 
conftituent   particles  ;    but   which    may  be 
overcome    by    a    body    moving    with    the 
amazing  velocity  of  light. 
*'  This  fchemc  of  the  mutual  penetration  of 
"  matter,    firft  occurred   to   Mr.   Michell   on 
''  reading  Baxter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the 
"  SouL     He  found   that  this  author's  idea  of 
*'   matter  was,   that   it  confifted,    as   it   were, 
"  of  bricks  cemented  together  by  an    imma- 
^*   terial  mortar.     Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would 
"  be  confifient   in    his   own  reafoning,  were 
"  again   eompofed   of  Ids   bricks,    cemented 
'*  likev^ife  bv  an   immaterial   mortar,   and  fo 
"  on  ad  injinitimu     This  putting  Mr.  Michell 
"  upon  the  confideration  of  the  appearances 
"  of  nature,  he  began   to   perceive  that   the 
*'  bricks  were  fo  covered  with  this  immaterial 
"  mortar,  that,  if  they  had  any  exiftence  at 
C  3  "  all. 
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*'  all,  it  could  not  poflTiMy  be  perceived^  every 
eff'col  being  produccil  at  leaft  in  nine  in- 
ftances  in  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in 
the  tenth  alio,  by  this  immaterial,  Iplrit- 
tual,  and  penetrable  mortar. 
*'  Inftead,  therefore,  of  placing  the  world 
upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tor- 
toife,  and  the  tortoil'e  upon  he  could  not 
tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  up- 
on itfelf ;  and  finding  it  ftill  neceffary,  in 
*'  order  to  folve  the  appearances  of  nature,  to 
*'  admit  of  extended  and  penetrable  imma- 
'*  terial  fubftance,  if  he  maintained  the  im- 
*'  penetrability  of  matter ;  and  obferving  far- 
**  ther,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contadt,  &e. 
*'  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
*'  not  the  impenetrable  one  ;  he  began  to 
"  think  that  he  might  as  well  admit  oi pene^ 
^^  trable  material^  as  penetrable  imiiiaterial 
"  fubftance  ;  efpecially  as  we  know  nothing 
"  more  of  the  nature  of  fubftance  than  that 
*'  it  is  fomething  which  fupports  properties ; 
"  which  properties  may  be  whatever  we 
**  pleafe,  provided  they  be  not  inconfiftent 
"  with  each  other,  that  is,  do  not  imply  the 
*'  abfence  of  each  other. 

''  This  by  no  means  feemed  to  be  the  cafe 
"  in  fuppofing  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
"  fiime  place,  at  the  fame  time,  without  ex- 
"  eluding  each  other,  the  objedtion  to  which 
*'  is  only  derived  from  the  refiftance  we  meet 
"  with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  prejudice  that 
"  has  taken  its  rife  from  that^  circumftance, 

''  and 
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"  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  againft  the 
*'  antipodes,  derived  from  the  conftant  ex- 
"  perience  of  bodies  falling  as  we  account  it 
"  downwards. 

'*  I  hope  I  fliall  be  excufcd  dwelling  fo 
long  on  this  hypothefis,  on  account  both 
of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  it,  efpe- 
cially  with  refpecl  to  the  phenomena  of 
light.  If  I  were  to  make  any  alteration  in 
it,  it  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  force  of  the 
**  fphere  of  repulfion  next  to  any  of  the  in^ 
dhijihle  points y  which  conftitute  what  we 
call  folic!  bodies,  not  to  be  abfoiately  inji- 
nite^  but  fuch  as  may  be  overcome  by  the 
momentum  of  light ;  which  Vv'ill  obviate 
the  objedlion  of  Mr.  Melville.  If,  how- 
"  ever,  we  confider  that  Mr.  Bofcovich 
*'  makes  this  neareft  power  of  repulfion  not 
"  to  extend  to  any  real/pace^  but  to  be  con- 
*'  fined  to  the  indivifible  point  itfelf,  it  may 
"  appear  to  be  fufficlcnt  for  tlie  purpofe  ; 
**  fmce  the  chance  of  fuch  points  impinging 
**  upon  one  another  is  fo  little,  that  it  needa 
**  not  to  be  confidercd  at  all.'* 
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SECTION       III. 

Of  the  Seat  of  the  Sentient   Principle 
/;;  Man. 


IN  the  two  preceding  feciions  I  have  endea- 
voured to  reality  the  notions  which  wc 
have  been  taught  to  entertain  concerning 
matter,  as  not  being  that  impenetrable^  inert 
fubflance  that  we  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
This,  being  admitted,  will  greatly  facilitate  our 
farther  progrefs  in  ihefe  difquifitions  ;  as  I 
hope  wx  ih all  not  confider  matter  with  that 
contempt  and  difguft,  with  which  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  treated  ;  there  being  nothing  iri 
its  real  nature  that  can  juRlfy  fuch  fcntiment^ 
refpeding  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  when 
the  nature  of  matter  is  rightly  underftood, 
there  be  any  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  in 
man  any  fubltance  eflentially  different  from 
ir,  that  is,  any  thuig  poffeffed  of  other  pro- 
perties befides  fuch  as  may  he  fuperadded  to 
thofe  of  at  t  rati  ion  and  repuljion^  w^hich  w^e 
have  found  to  belong  to  matter,  or  that  may 
be  confiftent  with  thofe  properties.  For  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  true  philoiophy,  which  will 
not  authorize  us  to  multiply  caufes^  or  kinds  of 
fubilance,  ivitiout  necefjity^  will  forbid  us  to 
admit  of  any  fuch  fubftance.  If  one  kind  of 
fubjiance    be    capable    of    fupporting   all   the 

known 
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jknown  properties  of  man  ;  that  Is,  if  thofe 
properties  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  abfo- 
lutely  incompatible  with  one  another,  we 
fhall  be  obliged  to  conclude  (unlefs  we  openly 
violate  the  rules  of  philofophizing)  that  no 
other  kind  of  fubftance  enters  into  his  com- 
pofition ;  the  fuppofition  being  manifeftly  un- 
^ecejfary^  in  order  to  account  for  any  appear- 
ance whatever. 

All  the  properties  that  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  matter,  may  be  comprized  under 
thole  of  attraction  and  repuljion  (all  the 
jeffed:s  of  which  have  been  fhewn  to  be  pro- 
duced by  powers^  independent  of  all  folidity) 
^nd  of  extejijiorij  by  means  of  which  matter 
occupies  a  certain  portion  of  fpace.  Befides 
thefe  properties,  man  is  poffefled  of  the 
powers  of  fenfation  or  perception^  and  thought. 
But  if,  without  giving  the  reins  to  our  ima- 
ginations, we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  guided 
in  our  inquiries  by  the  fimple  rules  of  philo- 
fophizing above  mentioned,  we  muft  neceflarily 
conclude,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  thefc 
powers  alio  may  belong  to  the  fame  fub- 
ftance, that  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attrac- 
tion, rcpulfion,  and  extenfion,  which  I,  as 
well  as  others,  call  by  the  name  of  matter  ; 
though  I  have  been  obliged  to  divert  it  of  one 
property  which  has  hitherto  been  thought 
eilential  to  it,  as  well  as  to  give  it  others 
which  have  not  been  thought  effential  to  it ; 
and  confequently  my  idea  of  this  fubftance  is 
1  not, 
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not,    in   all  refpedls,   the  fame  with   that  of 
other  metaphyficians. 

The  reafon  of  the  conclufion  above  men- 
tioned, is  fimply  this,  that  the  powers  of 
lenfation  or  perception,  and  thought,  as  be- 
longing to  man,  have  never  been  found  but  in 
conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  fyjl em  of 
matter ;  and  therefore,  that  thofe  powers  ne- 
ceflarlly  exift  in,  and  depend  upon,  fuch  a 
fyftem.  This,  at  leaft,  mufl  be  our  conclu- 
fion, till  it  can  be  fhewn  that  thefe  powers  are 
incompatible  with  other  known  properties  of 
the  fame  fubftance ;  and  for  this  I  fee  no  fort 
of  pretence. 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  a  very  imperfe£l 
idea  of  what  the  power  of  perception  is,  and  it 
may  be  as  naturally  impoffible  that  we  fhould 
have  a  clear  idea  of  it,  as  that  the  eye  fliould 
fee  itfelf.  But  this  very  ignorance  ought  to 
make  us  cautious  in  aflerting  with  what  other 
properties  it  may,  or  may  not,  exift.  No- 
thing but  a  precife  and  definite  know^ledge  of 
the  nature  of  perception  and  thought  can  au- 
thorize any  perfon  to  affirm,  whether  they 
may  not  belong  to  an  extended  fubftance, 
which  has  alfo  the  properties  of  attraction 
and  repulfion.  Seeing,  therefore,  no  fort  of 
reafon  to  imagine  that  thefe  dlff^erent  pro- 
perties are  really  inconfjient^  any  more  than 
the  diff^erent  properties  of  refjiance  and  exteii" 
fion^  I  am,  of  courfe,  under  the  neceflity  of 
being  guided  by  the  phenomena  in  my  conclu- 

fions 
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fions  concerning  the  proper  feat  of  the  powers 
of  perception  and  thought.  Thiefe  pheno- 
mena I  fhall  now  briefly  reprefent. 

Had  we  formed  a  judgement  concerning 
the  neceflary  feat  of  thought,  by  the  circum^ 
Jlances  that  univ  erf  ally  accompany  //,  which  is  our 
rule  in  all  other  cafes,  we  could  not  but  have 
concluded,  that  in  man  it  is  a  property  of  the 
nervous  fyjlem^  or  rather  of  the  brain.  Be- 
caufe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  and  a  certain  ftate  of  the  brain,  al- 
ways accompany  and  correfpond  to  one  an- 
other; which  is  the  very  reafon  why  we  believe 
that  any  property  is  inherent  in  any  fubftance 
whatever.  There  is  no  inftance  of  any  man 
retaining  the  faculty  of  thinking,  when  his 
brain  was  deftroyed ;  and  whenever  that  fa- 
culty is  impeded,  or  injured,  there  is  fufficient 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  brain  is  difordered 
in  proportion  ;  and  therefore  we  are  neceffarily 
led  to  confider  the  latter  as  the  feat  of  the 
former. 

Moreover,  as  the  faculty  of  thinking 
in  general  ripens,  and  comes  to  maturity 
with  the  body,  it  is  alfo  obferved  to  decay 
with  it ;  and  if,  in  fome  cafes,  the  mental  fa- 
culties continue  vigorous  when  the  body  in 
general  is  enfeebled,  it  is  evidently  becaufe, 
in  thofe  particular  cafes,  the  brain  is  not 
much  afFedled  by  the  general  caufe  of  weak- 
nefs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  brain 
alone  be  afFefted,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
by  adual  preflure  ^4thin  the  fkuU,  by  fleep. 

Or 
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or  by  inflammation,  the  mental  faculties  are 
univerfally  afFedled  in  proportion. 

Likewife,  as  the  mind  is  affeded  in  confe- 
qiience  of  the  afFedions  of  the  body  and 
brain,  fo  the  body  is  liable  to  be  reciprocally 
affedied  by  the  afFcdions  of  the  mind,  as  is 
evident  in  the  vifible  effeds  of  all  flrong  paf- 
fions,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  anger,  joy  or  fur- 
row, exultation  or  defpair.  Thcie  are  cer- 
tainly irrefragable  arguments  that  it  is  pro- 
perly no  other  than  one  and  the  fame  thing 
that  is  fubject  to  thefe  affedions,  and  that 
they  are  neceflarily  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other. In  fad,  there  is  juft  the  fame  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  powers  of  fenfation  and 
thought  are  the  neceffary  refult  of  a  particular 
organization,  as  that  found  is  the  neceffary  re- 
fult of  a  particular  concuffion  of  the  air.  For 
in  both  cafes  equally  the  one  conftantly  ac- 
companies the  other,  and  there  is  not  in  na- 
ture a  llronger  argument  for  a  neceffary  con- 
nedion  of  any  caufe  and  any  effed. 

To  adopt  an  opinion  different  from  this,  is  to 
form  an  hypothefis  without  a  fmgle  fad  to  fup- 
port  it.  And  to  conclude,  as  fome  have  done, 
that  a  material  fyftem  is  fo  far  from  being  a  ne- 
ceffary pre-requifite  to  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
that  it  is  an  obftrudion  to  it,  is  to  adopt  a  me- 
thod of  argumentation  the  very  reverfe  of  every 
thing  that  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  philo- 
fophy.  It  is  to  conclude,  not  only  without^  but 
diredly  contrary  to  all  appearances  whatfoever. 

That 
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That  the  perfedion  of  thinking  fhould  de- 
pend on  the  found  ftate  of  the  body  and  brain 
in  this-  life^  infomuch  that  a  man  has  no  power 
of  thinking  without  it,  and  to  fuppofe  him 
capable  of  thinking  better  when  the  body  and 
brain  are  deftroyed,  fcems  to  be  the  moll  un- 
philofophical  and  abfurd  of  all  conclufions. 
If  death  be  an  advantage  with  refped:  to 
thinking,  difeafe  ought  to  be  a  propor- 
tional advantage  likewife ;  and  univerfally, 
the  nearer  the  body  approaches  to  a  ftate  of 
diffolution,  the  freer  and  lefs  embarrafled 
might  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  expefted 
to  be  found.  But  this  is  the  very  reverie  of 
what  really  happens. 

Part  of  this  argument  is  fo  well  reprefented, 
and  fo  forcibly  urged,  by  the  excellent  Mr. 
Hallet,  that  I  fhall  quote  the  entire  pailage 
from  the  firft  volume  of  his  Difcourjes^ 
p.  213. 

**  I  fee  a  man  move,  and  hear  him  fpeak 
"  for  fome  years.  From  his  fpeech  I  cer- 
'*  tainly  infer  that  he  thinks^  as  I  do.  I  fee 
"  then  that  man  is  a  being  who  thinks  and 
**  ad:s.  After  fome  time  the  man  falls  down 
*'  in  my  fight,  grows  cold  and  ftifF.  He 
*'  fpeaks  and  ads  no  more.  Is  it  not  then 
"  natural  to  conclude  that  he  thinks  no  more  ? 
"  As  the  only  reafon  I  had  to  believe  that  he 
*'  did  think  was  his  motion  and  fpeech,  fo 
"  now  that  this  motion  and  fpeech  ceafe,  I 
"  have  loft  the  only  way  of  proving  that  he 

had  a  power  of  thought. 

''  Upon 
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**  Upon  this  fudden  death,  the  one  vifibie 
•'  thing,  the  one  man  is  greatly  charged. 
•^  Whence  could  1  infer  that  the  fame  he 
•'  confifts  of  two  parts,  and  that  the  inward 
**  part  continues  to  live  and  think,  and  flies 
"  away  from  the  body,  when  the  outward 
**  part  ceafes  to  live  and  move.  It  looks  as  if 
**  the  whole  man  was  gone,  and  that  all  his 
"  powers  ceafe  at  the  fame  time.  His  mo- 
^'  tion  and  thought  die  together  as  far  as  I  can 
*'  difcern. 

*'  The  powers  of  thought^  fpeech^  and  mo- 
**  tion  equally  depend  upon  the  body,  and 
*'  run  the  fame  fate  in  cafe  of  mens'  declining 
**  in  old  age.  When  a  man  dies  through 
*^  old  age  I  perceive  his  powers  of  fpeech, 
"  motion,  and  thought,  decay  and  die  to- 
^'  gether,  and  by  the  fame  degrees.  The 
*'  moment  he  ceafes  to  move,  and  breathe,  he 

appears  to  ceafe  to  think  too. 

"  When  I  am  left  to  mere  reafon,  it  feems 

to  me  that  my  power  of  thought  as  much 
"  depends  upon  my  body,  as  my  power  of 
''  fight  or  hearing.  I  could  not  think  in  in- 
**  fancy.  My  powers  of  thought,  of  fight, 
"  and  of  feeling,  are  equally  liable  to  be  ob- 
"  ftruded  by  the  body.  A  blow  on  the  head 
**  has  deprived  a  man  of  thought,  who  could 
*'  yet  fee  and  feel  and  move ;  fo  that  na- 
**  turally  the  power  of  thinking  feems  as 
"  much  to  belong  to  the  body  as  any  power 
**  of  man  whatfoever.  Naturally  there  ap- 
"  pears   no  more  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a 

"  man 
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"  man  can  think  out  of  the  body,  than  he 
"  can  hear  founds^  or  feel  cold,  out  of  the 
«  body." 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Hallet  was  fatisfied 
that  there  was  no  good  argument  from  the 
light  of  nature y  in  favour  either  of  the  im- 
materiality or  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  ftill 
retained  the  belief  of  it  on  the  authority,  as 
he  imagined,  of  revelation.  But  it  will  be 
feen,  in  a  fubfequent  feftion,  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  thing 
fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  reafon ;  but 
that  the  facred  writers  go  upon  quite  different 
principles,  always  taking  for  granted  the  very 
thing  I  am  here  contending  for ;  and  that  the 
notion  of  the  foul  being  a  fubftance  diftind: 
from  the  body,  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  heathenifniy  and  was  from  thence 
introduced  into  chriftianity,  which  has  de- 
rived the  greateft  part  of  its  corruptions  from 
this  fource. 

It  is  ftill  more  unaccountable  in  Mr.  Locke, 
to  fuppofe,  as  he  did,  and  as  he  largely  con- 
tends, that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be 
a  property  of  the  body,  and  yet  to  think  it 
more  probable  that  this  faculty  inhered  in  a 
different  fubftance,  viz.  an  immaterial  foul. 
A  philofopher  ought  to  have  been  apprized, 
that  we  are  to  fuppofe  no  more  caufes  than 
are  necelTary  to  produce  the  effects ;  and  there- 
fore that  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  the  whole 
man  is  material,  unlefs  it  ihould  appear  that 
2  he 
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he  has  fome  powers  or  properties  that  are  ab- 
fokitely  incompatible  with  matter. 

Since  then  Mr.  Locke  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  was  any  real  inconfiftency  between 
the  known  properties  of  body,  and  thole  that 
have  generally  been  referred  to  mind,  he 
ought,  as  became  a  philofopher,  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  fuhjlance  of  man^  that 
which  fupports  all  his  powers  and  properties, 
was  one  uniform  fubftance,  and  by  no  means 
that  he  confifted  of  two  JubJlanceSy  and  thofe 
fo  very  different  from  one  another  as  body  and 
fpirit  are  ufually  reprefented  to  be ;  fo  much 
fo,  that  they  have  been  generally  thought  in- 
capable of  having  one  common  property. 
Accordingly,  the  bed  writers  upon  this  fub- 
jed:  always  confider  the  union  of  thefe  two 
very  different  fubflances  as  a  moft  ftupendous 
and  wonderful  thing.  "  Le  tout  pouifjant^^'* 
fays  the  author  of  La  vraye  Philofophie^  ''  pou- 
"  voit  feul  etahlir  un  accord fi  intime  e?itre  deux 
**  fubjtances Ji  difcordantes  par  leur  nature^'* 
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SECTION      iV. 

jtiddkional  Confiderations  in  Favour  of  the  Ma^ 
tcriality  of  the  Human  SouL 

IN  the  preceding  feftiorij  I  have  reprefented 
how  unphilofophical  it  is  to  conclude  that 
all  the  powers  of  man  do  not  belong  to  the 
fame  fubjiance^  when  they  are  obferved  to  have 
a  conftant  and  neceflary  dependance  upon  one 
another,  and  when  there  is  not,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  lead  inconfiftency  or  incompatibi- 
lity betvv'een  them.  If  there  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  philofophizing, 
the  argument  ought  to  be  conclufive  with  us, 
and  every  thing  that  can  be  added  to  it  is 
really  fuperfluous.  However,  for  the  greater 
fatisfaftion  of  fome  of  my  readers,  I  ihall,  in 
this  feftion,  fubjoin  fome  additional  argu- 
ments, or  confiderations,  or  rather,  in  fome 
cafes,  diftindl  illuftrations  of  the  preceding  ar- 
gument. 

I.  That  the  faculty  of  thinking  neceffarily 
depends,  for  its  exercife^  at  lead:,  upon  a  ftock 
of  ideas,  about  which  it  is  always  converfant, 
will  hardly  be  queftioned  by  any  perfon.  But 
there  is  not  a  fingle  idea  of  which  the  mind 
is  poffcfl'ed,.  but  what  may  be  proved  to  have 
come  to  it  from  the  bodily  fenfes,  or  to  have 
been  confequent  upon  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
Gould  we,  for  inftance,   have  had   any  idea 
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ef  colour^  as  red^  blue,  &c.  without  the  eyest 
and  optic  nervcij ;  oi founds  without  the  ears, 
and  auditory  nerves;  oi  fmell^  without  the 
noftrils,  and  the  olfadory  nerves,  &c.  &c  ? 
It  is  even  impofTiblc  to  conceive  how  the  mind 
could  have  become  pofleffed  of  any  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftock  of  ideas,  without  jufl:  fuch  a  body 
as  we  have ;  and  confcquently,  judging  from 
prefent  appearances  (and  we  have  no  other 
means  of  forming  any  judgment  at  all)  with- 
out a  body,  of  feme  kind  or  other,  we  could 
have  had  no  ideas  at  all,  any  more  than  a  man 
without  eyes  could  have  any  particular  ideas 
belonging  to  colours.  The  notion,  there- 
fore, of  the  pojjibiliiy  of  thinking  in  man, 
without  an  organized  body,  is  not  only  defti- 
tute  of  all  evidence  from  adlual  appearances, 
but  is  direftly  contrary  to  them  ;  and  yet  thefe 
appearances  ought  alone  to  guide  the  judge- 
ment of  philofophers. 

Dr.  Clark  feems  have  to  imagined  that  he 
had  fully  anfwered  the  argument  for  the 
materiality  of  the  human  foul,  from  its  having 
received  all  its  ideas  from  the  bodily  fenfes, 
by  afking  whether  there  might  not  pofTibly 
have  been  ctker  inlets  to  ideas  befides  our  pre- 
fent fenfes.  "  If  thefe,"  fays  he,  Demonjira^ 
tion^  &c,  p.  89,  '*  be  arbitrary,  then  the 
want  of  thefe  does  by  no  means  infer  a 
total  want  of  perception,  but  the  fame  foul 
may,  in  another  ftate,  have  diiferent  ways 
of  perception." 
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To  this  it  is  eafy  to  reply,  that  mere  pojji-- 
vility  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclufion  in 
this  eafe.  We  fee,  in  fa  ft,  that  all  our  fen- 
fations  come  to  us  by  the  way  of  the  corporeal 
fenfes ;  and  though  our  obferving  this  Vv^ill 
authorize  us  to  fay,  that,  if  the  Divine  Being 
had  fo  pleafed,  we  might  have  had  more^  or 
fewer i  or  quite  different  fenfes,  and,  of  courfe^ 
Ihould  have  had  very  different  fets  of  fenfa- 
tions  and  ideas,  it  will  by  no  means  authorize 
us  to  fay  that  it  w^as  even  pojjible  for  us  to 
have  had  fenfations  and  ideas  'without  ajiy  cor- 
poreal fenfes  at  all.  We  have  no  example  of 
any  fuch  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  fay  that 
it  is  t\^w  pqffible^  much  lefs  that  it  is  acftually 
the  cafe.  Prefent  appearances  certainly  lead 
us  to  think,  that  our  mental  powers  necefjarily 
depend  upon  our  corporeal  ones  ;  and  till  fome 
very  different  appearances  prefent  themfelves, 
it  muft  be  exceedingly  unphilofophical  to 
imagine  that  the  coniiedlion  is  not  necef- 
fary. 

2.  The  only  reafon  why  it  has  been  fd 
earneftly  contended  for,  that  there  is  fome 
principle  in  man  that  is  not  material,  is  that 
it  might  fubfift,  and  be  capable  of  fenfatiori 
and  adtion,  when  the  body  was  dead.  But, 
if  the  mind  was  naturally  fo  independent  of 
the  body,  as  to  be  capable  of  fubfifting  by 
itfelfj  and  evert  of  appearing  to  more  advan- 
tage after  the  death  of  the  body,  it  might  be 
expected  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  its  inde- 
pendence before  deaths  and  efpecially  when 
D  2  the 
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the  organs  of  the  body  were  obflrudted,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  foul  more  at  liberty  to  exert  it- 
felf,  as  ill  a  ftate  of  Jleep^  k)y  Jwooriing^  which 
nioft  refemble  the  Aate  of  death,  in  which  it 
is  pretended  that  the  foul  is  mofl  of  all  alive, 
mofl  aclive,  tind  vigorous. 

But,  judging  by  appearances,  the  reverfc 
of  all  this  is  the  cafe.  That  a  man  does  not 
think  during  fleep,  except  in  that  imperfect 
manner  which  we  call  dreaming^  and  which 
is  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to  a  ftate 
of  vigilauce,  I  (hall  not  here  difpute,  but 
take  for  granted  ;  referring  my  readers  to  Mr. 
Locke,  and  other,  writers  upon  that  fubjeft  \ 
and  that  all  power  of  thinking  is  fufpended 
during  a  iwoon,  1  conclude  with  certainty, 
becaufe  no  appearance  whatever  can  pofTibly 
lead  us  to  fufpcct  the  contrary. 

3.  If  the  mental  principle  was,  in  its  own 
nature,  immaterial,  and  immortal,  all  its 
particular y^^az/z/fx  would  be  fo  too ;  whereas 
we  fee  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  without 
exception,  is  liable  to  be  impaired,  and  even 
to  become  wholly  extindt  before  death.  Since, 
therefore,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  fe- 
parately  taken,  appear  to  be  mortal,  the  fub- 
ftance,  or  principle,  in  which  they  exift  muft 
be  pronounced  to  be  mortal  too.  Thus  we 
might  conclude,  that  the  body  was  mortal, 
from  obferving  that  all  the  k\y2X2L\tfenJes^  and 
limbs ^  were  liable  to  decay  and  perifh. 

4.  If  the  fentient  principle  in  man  be  im- 
material, it  can  have  no  extenjion^  it  can  nei- 
ther 
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ther  have  length,  breadth,  nor  thicknefs,  and 
confequently  every  thing  v^athin  it,  or  properly 
belonging  to  it,  muft  h(tjir,iple  and  indivijVok. 
Befides,  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
if  the  fnbftanceof  the  foal  was  not  fun  pie  and 
indivifible,  it  would  be  liable  to  corruption, 
and  death ;  and  therefore  that  no  advantage 
would  be  gained  by  fuppohng  the  power  of 
thinking  to  belong  to  any  lubilance  difiind: 
from  the  body.  Let  us  now  confider  how 
this  notion  agrees  with  the  phenomena  of  Icn- 
fation  and  ideas,  which  are  the  proper  fub- 
jedl  of  thought. 

It  will  not  be  denied  but  that  fenfations  or 
ideas  properly  exift  in  the  foul^  becaufe  it  could 
not  otherwife  retain  them,  fo  as  to  continue 
to  perceive  and  think  after  its  feparation  from 
the  body.  Now  w^hatever  ideas  are  in  them- 
felves,  they  are  evidently  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objeds,  and  mull  therefore  correfpond 
to  them  ;  and  fmce  many  of  the  objeds  or 
architypes  of  ideas  are  divifible,  it  neceflarily 
follows,  that  the  ideas  themfelves  are  divifible 
alfo.  The  idea  of  a  ;;/^;?,  for  inftance,  could 
in  no  fenfe  correfpond  to  a  man,  which  is  the 
architype  of  it,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the 
idea  of  a  man,  if  it  did  not  confift  of  the  ideas 
of  his  head,  arms^  trimk\  kgy^  &c.  It,  therefore, 
confifts  of  parts,  and  confequently  is  divijible. 
And  how  is  it  poffible  that  a  thing  (be  the 
nature  of  it  what  it  may)  that  is  divijibkj 
fliould  be  contained  in  a  fubftance,  be  the  na- 
D  3  ture 
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ture  of  it  likewife  what  it  may,  tl:::t  is  tndi-. 
vijjble  ? 

If  the  architypes  of  ideas  have  extenfion, 
the  ideas  which  are  cxprefTive  of  them,  and 
are  acftually  produced  by  them,  according  to 
certain  m.cchanical  laws,  mufi:  have  extenfion 
likewife;  and  therefore  the  muid  in  which 
they  cxifl,  whether  it  he  material  or  imma- 
terial, muft  have  extenfion  alfo,  But  how 
any  thing  c^in  have  extenfion,  and  yet  be  im- 
material, without  coinciding  with  our  idea  of 
mere  trc\Y)\^y  Jpace^  I  know  not.  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  fentient 
principle  in  man,  containing  ideas  which  cer- 
tainly have  parts,  and  are  divifible,  and  con-r 
fequently  muft  have  extenfion,  cannot  be 
that  fimple,  indivifible,  and  immaterial  fub-r 
ftance  that  fome  have  imagined  it  to  be ;  but 
fomething  that  has  real  extenfion^  and  there- 
fore may  have  the  other  properties  of  mat- 
ter. 

To  this  argument  for  the  extenfion  and 
materiality  of  the  human  foul,  the  author  of 
Lavraye  Philofophie  replies,  in  a  manner  very 
Angular,  and  to  me  not  very  intelligible.  He 
fays,  p.  104,  "  the  impreffion  of  a  circle,  or 
"  any  object  that  is  divifible,  ftrikes  the  or- 
"  gan  of  fenfe  ;  this  aftion  is  tranfmitted 
**  by  fome  unknown  law  to  the  foul,  which 
**  IS  thereby  modified,  and  which  refers  its 
"  own  modifications,  indivifible  as  iffelf  is, 
"  to  external  objeds.     Thus  the  idea  of  a 
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"  circle  is  not  round,  nor  has  any  extcnfion, 
**  though  it  anfwers  perfectly  to  a  circle  that 
"  is  divifible,  and  has  extenfion."    This  doc- 
trine   he   illuftrates   by   what    is  obferved  of 
thofe  who  dreaniy  and  walk  in  their  Jleep^  ima- 
gining they  fee  what  is  not  before  them,  and 
alfo  by  optical  deceptions,     "  This,"  fays  he, 
^*  is  the  cafe  with  all  colour^  which  is  falfely 
*'  thought  to  be  in  bodies  ;  but  though  the 
*'  coloured  body  moves,   its  colour  is  as  im- 
"  moveable  as  the  foul  that  perceives  it,"  p. 
108.     What  he  farther  adds  upon  this  fubje6fc 
is  ftill  more  unintelligible  to  me.     "  The  fen- 
fations,  fimple  and  indivifible  as  they  are> 
contain,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  quality 
of  extenfion,    and  thereby  prove  that  the 
fiibftance  which  they  modify,  viz.  the  foul, 
*'  is  of  an  order  fuperior  to  matter.'*  P.  1 13. 
5.  All  the  defenders  of  \\\tjimple^  indivifible^ 
and  unalterable  nature  of  the  foul,  that  I  have 
met  with,  appear  to  me  to  have  overlooked  a 
great  variety  of  mental  aff'eBions^  which  ne- 
ceflarily  imply   alteration,   efpecially  fneliora- 
tion  and  depravation^  which   is  fomething  fo 
limilar  to  corruption^  that   it  has  univerfally 
obtained  the  fame  name,  and  which  is   cer- 
tainly incompatible  with  natural  and  perfedl 
Jimplicity,     From  Mr.  Baxter's  own  acknow- 
ledgment, exprefled  in  words  which  it  is  ini- 
poflible  to  mifconftrue,  it  neceflarily  follows, 
that,  whatever  may  happen  to  the  foul,  during 
its   temporary  connection  w^ith  the  body,    it 
muft,   whenever  it  is   fet  at  liberty  from  it, 
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immediately  recover  its  priftine  purity.  But 
what  then  becomes  of  the  chriUiari  dodlrinc^ 
ppon  his  own  hypothefis,  of  vicious  habits 
(which  arc  the  proper  difcafe  of  the  mind)  in- 
hering in  the  ibul  after  death,  and  its  being 
liable  to  punifhment,  in  a  feparate  unembor 
died  ftate,  on  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Baxter,  however,  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  l6i. 
*'  The  foul  cannot  have  a  diforder  lodged  in 
*'  itfelf,  nor  be  fubjed  to  any  difeafe.  A  mar^ 
*'  who  confiders  the  Jimple  nature  of  it  will 
*'  never  affirm  this. — The  foul  can  admit  of 
*'  no  difeafe  from  matter,  as  having  no  parts 
**  to  be  difordered.  It  can  fuffer  no  alteration 
*'  in  its  own  fubftance,  if  that  fubftance  be 
**  not  annihilated. — We  would  have  the  foul 
*'  to  grow  up,  to  decay,  to  fleep,  to  be  mad, 
**  to  be  drunk.  Who  does  not  fee  all  thefe 
**  are  ridiculous  fancies,  too  grofs  to  be  en- 
*'  tertained  concerning  a  fimple  uncompound- 
f '  ed  fubdance  ?  If  the  foul  were  mad,  or  had 
**  the  difeafe  lodged  in  itielf,  what  could  cure 
«  it?'^ 

If  this  reafoning  have  any  foundation,  it 
will  follow,  that  nothing  is  requifite  to  dif^ 
charge  all  the  vices  of  the  foul,  but  to  detach 
it  from  its  fatal  connexion  wuth  the  body,  and 
leave  it  to  itfelf.  All  vice  and  diforder,  as  it 
came  with  the  body,  and  always  inhered  in 
it,  muft  terminate  and  depart  with  it,  ' 
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SECTION       y. 

Advantages  attending  the  Syjlem  of  Matet 
Ri  ALiSM,  effect  ally  with  refpeB  to  the  Doc^ 
trines  ^"revealed  Religion. 

IT  is  a  great  advantage  attending  the  fyftem 
of  materialifm,  that  we  thereby  get  rid  of 
a  great  number  of  dijicultiesy  which  exceed- 
ingly clog  and  embarrafs  the  oppofite  fyftem ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  thefe,  what  becomes  of 
the  foul  during  fleep^  in  a  fwoon^  when  the 
body  \^  feemingly  dead  (as  by  drowning,  or 
other  accidents)  and  efpecially  after  death ; 
alfo  what  was  the  condition  of  it  before  it  be- 
came united  to  the  body^  and  at  what  time  did 
that  union  take  place  ?  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  the  foul  be  immaterial,  and  the  body 
material,  neither  the  generation  nor  the  def- 
^rud:Ion  of  the  body  can  have  any  effeft  with 
refpeft  to  it.  T\\\^  foreign  principle  muft  have 
been  united  to  it  either  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, or  at  birth,  and  muft  either  have  been 
created  at  the  time  of  fuch  union,  or  have 
exifted  in  a  feparate  ftate  prior  to  that  period. 
Now  all  thefe  fuppofitions  are  clogged  with 
great  difficulties,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be 
confidered  at  all,  without  being  immediately 
rejected,  as  extremely  improbable,  if  not  ab- 
furd. 

Muft 
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Mufl  the  divine  power  be  neceflarily  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  foul,  whenever  the  hu- 
man fpecies  copulate  ?  Or  muft  fome  of  the 
pre-exiftent  fpirits  be  obliged,  immediately 
upon  that  event,  to  defcend  from  the  fuperior 
regions,  to  inhabit  the  new-formed  em  brio  ? 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  (which  was  the  original 
hypothefis  of  the  feparability  of  the  foul  from 
the  body)  by  what  rule  mufl:  tl-.is  defcent  be 
regulated  ?  Muft  thefe  unembodied  fpirits  be- 
come embodied  in  rotation,  according  to  fome 
rank,  and  condition^  or  muft  it  be  determined 
by  /<?/,  &c  ? 

If  man  be  aduated  by  a  principle  diftindl 
from  his  body,  every  brute  animal  muft  have 
an  immaterial  foul  alfo ;  for  they  differ  from 
us  in  degree  only,  and  not  at  all  in  kind\ 
having  all  the  fame  mental,  as  w^ell  as  cor- 
poreal powers  and  faculties  that  we  have, 
though  not  in  the  fame  extent ;  and  they  are 
poflefled  of  them  in  a  greater  degree  than 
thofe  of  our  race  that  are  ideots^  or  that  die 
infants. 

Now  the  ftate  of  the  fouls  of  brutes  is  per- 
haps more  embarrafling  than  that  of  human 
beings.  Are  they  originally,  and  naturally, 
the  fame  beings  w^th  the  fouls  of  men  ?  Have 
they  pre-exifted,  and  are  they  to  continue  for 
ever  ?  If  fo,  how  and  where  are  they  to  be 
difpofed  of  after  death ;  and  are  they  alfo  to 
be  re-united  to  their  prefent  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  fouls  of  men  ?  Thefe  are  only  a  few  of 
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the  difficulties  which  muft  neceflarily  occur 
to  any  thinking'perfon  who  adopts  the  opinion 
pf  the  effential  difference  between  foul  and 
body. 

Some  Jiypothefisor  other  every  perfon,who 
maintains  the  immaterial  fyftem,  and  refleds 
upon  it  all,  muft  neceffarily  have,  in  order 
to  folve  thefe  queftions,  and  many  others  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  For  every  general  fyftem 
muft  be  confiftent,  and  alfo  have  all  its  parts 
properly  filled  up.  The  queftions  that  I  have 
mentioned  muft  perpetually  obtrude  theni- 
felves  upon  thofe  perfons  whofe  fyftem  ad- 
mits of  their  being  afked,  as  indeed  is  evi- 
dent from  the  formal  difcuffion  of  moft  of 
them  by  fyftematical  writers ;  and  whether 
any  perfon  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  with 
refped  to  them  or  not,  he  cannot  be  without 
fome  hypothefis  or  other  for  that  purpofe. 
Now  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  without 
difcufting  the  queftions  above  mentioned  par- 
ticularly, that  there  is  no  method  of  folving 
them  that  can  give  any  tolerable  fatisfaclion 
to  an  ingenuous  mind. 

Metaphyficians,  who  have  conceived  high 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  immaterial fubjlancesy 
and  who  have  entertained  a  great  contempt 
for  every  thing  material^  are  much  embar- 
barrafled  when  they  confider  the  ufe  of  the 
body.  The  ancients,  indeed,  who  imagined 
all  fouls  to  have  pre-exifted,  and  to  have  been 
fent  into  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  now 
confined  as  a  punijhment^  for  offences  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  In  their  pre-cxiftent  ftate,  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  this  cafe.  The  body  is  neccilarlly  a 
clog^  and  an  impcd'wwit .  to  the  foul,  and  it 
was  provided  for  that  very  purpofe.  But  the 
moderns,  who  have  dropped  the  notion  of 
pre-exiftence,  and  of  offences  committed  prior 
to  birth,  and  yet  retain  from  that  fyftem  the 
intire  do(^rine  of  the  contagion  of  matter^ 
which  is  a  language  that,  among  others,  Mr. 
Baxter  makes  ufe  of  (fee  Matho^  vol.  ii.  p. 
2i2j  mud  neceffarily  be  exceedingly  em- 
barrafled.  when  they  conned  with  this  muti- 
lated heathenijh  fyjlem  the  peculiar  doilrines  of 
cbrijiiayiity. 

Indeed,  what  is  advanced  by  the  moft  acute 
of  thefe  chriftian  metaphyficians  upon  this 
fubjedt,  is  little  fhort  of  a  contradiftion  in 
Terms,  Mr,  Baxter,  for  inftance,  fays, 
Matho^  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  that  **  nothing  could 
*'  be  fitter  than  matter  to  initiate  beings,  whofe 
"  firft  information  of  things  is  from  fenfe, 
*'  and  to  train  them  up  iji  the  elements  of 
"  knowledge  and  admiration."  Let  us  now 
fee  what  confiftency  there  is  between  this  no-^ 
tion  of  the  ufe  of  matter,  with  what  he  had 
faid  before,  p.  173,  of  the  abfolute  unjitnej} 
of  matter  for  this  purpofe  of  training  up  the 
foul  in  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

''  We  know  not,"  fays  he,  ■'  nor  can  we 
"  name  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  that  union 
*'  to  a  dead  and  torpid  fubftance  Ihould  give 
"  the  foul  life  and  power,  or  any  degree  of 
^^  tlVwUi ;  or  that  feparation  fnouW  again  de-r 
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**  prive  it  of  thefe.  The  foul,  therefore, 
*'  muft  be  percipient  and  adiive  in  its  own 
"  nature,  independent  of  matter."  Again 
he  fays,  "  matter,  when  beft  difpofed,  muft 
''  limit  the  power  and  adivity  of  the  foul, 
•'  and  w^hen  difordered  and  indifpofed,  mav 
"  quite  obfttudi  or  impede  its  operations,  but 
*'  can  in  no  manner  aid  or  ailift  its  power 
*'  and  energy,  otherwife  than  by  confining 
*'  and  determining  them  to  one  manner  o£ 
'*  exertion.  Hence  the  foul,  when  feparate 
*'  from  matter,  muft  be  freed  from  indilpo- 
•'  fition,  and  the  confinement  be  taken  off 
"  from  its  natural  aftivity." 

The  manifeft  contradiftion  between  thefe 
two  accounts  of  matter,  hardly  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  immaterial  principle,  it 
feems,  is  to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge by  its  union  to  a  dead  and  torpid  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  fo  far  from  giving  it  any  life 
or  power y  or  any  degree  of  them^  that  we  can- 
not name  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  fuch  a 
fuppofition  ;  a  fubftance  which,  when  hefl  dif- 
fofed^  muft  limit  the  powers  and  adtivity  of 
the  foul,  and  when  difordered  and  indifpofed^  as 
it  is  evidently  very  liable  to  be,  and  indeed  is 
hardly  ever  otherwife,  may  quite  obflriiB  and 
impede  all  its  operations  ;  and  can  in  no  man- 
ner aid  or  affjl  its  powers  or  energy. 

If  the  foul,  as  this  ingenious  writer  fays, 

be  percipient  and  aSiive  in  its  own  nature^  and 

when  feparate  from  the  body  muft  be  freed 

from  indifpofition,   and   have  a  confinement 

I  takea 
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taken  off  from,  its  natural  adllvity,  it  woul^ 
certainly  have  been  very  happy  for  it  never 
to  have  been  fubjedt  to  fuch  a  confinement^ 
and  a  great  advantage  never  to  have  been  af-^ 
feded  by  luch  a  contagion. 

The  only  fhadow  of  confiftency  that  is  pre- 
fcrved  in  this  account  is  hinted  at  where  he 
fliys,  that  *'  matter  can  no  otherwife  aid  and 
"  affift  the  powers  of  the  foul,  than  by  con- 
*^  fining  and  determining  them  to  one  man- 
*'  ner  of  exertion.'*  This,  however,  is  but 
a  fhadow  of  confiftency,  for,  by  the  very  fam^ 
way  of  reafoning,  it  might  be  proved  that  a 
man  is  a  gainer  by  the  lofs  of  his  eyes  or  ears, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  fenfes  except  one ;  be- 
caufe  hisfentient  powers  being  by  this  means 
confined  and  determined  to  one  manner  of  exer-^ 
tion^  be  becomes  more  perfed:  in  the  exercifc 
of  it ;  whereas  he  is  certainly  a  lofer  upon  the 
^hole^  by  having  his  fenfes  and  faculties  thus 
curtailed.  But  allowing  that  fome  fmall  ad- 
vantage might  poffibly  accrue  to  the  foul  from 
this  great  limitation  of  its  percipient  and 
aftlve  powers,  what  chance  is  there  for  its 
receiving  any  benefit  upon  the  whole ;  when 
the  thing  that  is  employed  to  confine  it  is  fure 
to  become,  if  we  judge  from  fad:  and  ex- 
perience, exceedingly  difordered  ?  fo  that,  by 
this  writer's  own  confeffion,  it  muft  quite 
obftrudl  and  impede  all  its  operations  ;  and 
when,  by  its  union  to  this  contagious  prin- 
ciple, it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  be  utterly  ruined  and  loft  to 

every 
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every  valuable  endof  exiftence.  Great,  indeed, 
we  fee,  is  the  rlfk  that  the  immaterial  foul  runs 
by  its  union  with  this  grofs  material  body, 
and  fmall,  very  fmall  indeed,  is  the  advan- 
tage that  it  may  happen  to  derive  from 
it. 

It  feems,  however,  that  when  the  chrif- 
tian,  after  having  long  ftruggled,  and  main- 
tained a  very  unequal  combat  in  its  prefent 
ftate  of  confinernent,  in  which  his  foul  can 
have  little  or  no  ufe  of  its  native  powers  and 
faculties,  has,  by  the  benevolent  conRitution 
of  nature,  at  length  got  rid  of  this  incum- 
brance  of  clay^  thefe  fetters  of  matter^  and 
this  dreadful  contagion  of  fejh  and  bloody  and 
with  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  powers  of 
aGion  and  enjoyment,  naturally  belonging  to 
an  unembodied  fpirit^  has  ranged  the  regions 
of  empyreum  for  fome  thoufands  of  years, 
thefe  powers  are  to  be  again  clogged  and  im- 
peded by  a  Jecond  union  to  matter^  though 
better  tempered  than  before,  and  therefore  a 
lefs,  though  a  real  and  neceffary  incumbrance. 
And  what  is  moft  extraordinary  in  the  cafe  is, 
that  this  fecond  degradation  takes  place  at  a 
period  which  chriftianity  points  out  to  us  as 
the  great  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  ; 
when  (all  mankind  being  judged  according 
to  their  works)  they  fhall  receive  the  plaudit 
of  their  judge,  and  fhall  enter  upon  the  in^ 
heritance  of  a  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  \  at  which  time, 

and 
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and  not  before,  they  are  to  be  admitted  tdl 
be  for  ever  with  their  Lord  yefus  Chriji. 

Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  E/]hy  on  the  Soul,  p; 
304,  fays,  that  "  after  the  refiirrcdion,  the 
^'  re-union  of  fouls  to  their  bodies  may  be 
"  no  punifliment,  or  diminution  of  the  hap- 
*'  pinefs  defigned  them,  if  we  conceive  it  to 
*'  be  within  the  reach  of  infinite  power  to 
''  bring  this  union  to  a  Hate  of  indolence,  or 
*'  inojfhijivenefs  on  the  part  of  matter.  For 
*'  to  have  no  trouble  or  uneafmefs  at  all 
''  fromc matter,  is  precifely  the  ftate  of  hap- 
*'  pinefs  with  refpe6t  to  it,  that  fpirits  have 
*'  which  are  entirely  free  from  it.  But 
*'  no  attentive  man,"  he  adds,  "  ever 
''  thought  that  there  confifted  any  real  fe- 
*'  licity  in  being  united  to  material  fub- 
*'  ftance.'* 

That  this  account  of  the  efFedis  of  the  union 
of  the  mind  with  matter  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
other  quoted  from  his  Afe/6(?,  needs  no  pointing 
out.  In  the  one  cafe,  matter  muft  neceffarily 
limit  znA  fetter  the  foui,  whereas  in  the  other, 
it  is  pofTible,  though  barely  poffible,  that  it 
may  not  fetter  it.  Upon  the  moft  favourable 
fuppofition,  however^  the  chriftian  refurrec- 
tion  is  barely  no  difadvarttage.  But  can  this 
be  that  ftate  towards  which  all  chriftians  are 
taught  to  look  with  the  moft  eager  expeda  - 
tion,  when  only  their  joy  is  to  commence,  and 
to  be  JulL  Looking,  as  the  apoftle  Peter 
fays,  for  that  blejjed  hope*     One  would  think 

that 
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that  fuch  writers  as  thefe  had  been  but  little 
converfant  with  the  New  Teflament,  to  the 
uniform  language  of  which  their  notions  are 
totally  repugnant. 

Such  have  been  the  prepoflerous  effeds  of 
mixing  thefe  heathenijlo  Jiotions  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  holy  religion,  which  difclaims 
all  connexion  with  them,  and  militates  againft 
them  in  every  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fyftem  of  material- 
ifm,  which  revelation  uniformly  fuppofes,  is 
clogged  with  none  of  thefe  difficulties,  or 
rather  abfurdities.  Man,  according  to  this 
fyflem,  is  no  more  than  what  we  now  fee  of 
him.  His  being  commences  at  the  time  of 
his  conception,  or  perhaps  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. The  corporeal  and  mental  faculties, 
inhering  in  the  fame  fubftance,  grow,  ripen, 
and  decay  together  ;  and  whenever  the  fyflem 
is  diflblved,  it  continues  in  a  ftate  of  diffolu- 
tion,  till  it  fhall  pleafe  that  Almighty  Being 
who  called  it  into  exigence  to  reftore  it  to 
life  again. 

By  the  help  of  the  fyftem  of  materialifm, 
alfo,  the  chriftian  removes  the  very  founda- 
tion of  many  dodtrines,  which  have  exceed- 
ingly debafed  and  corrupted  chriftianity  ; 
being  in  faft  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
pagan  notions,  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe 
on  which  the  whole  fyfiem  of  revelation  is 
built.  The  chriftian  fyftem  provides  no  re- 
ward for  the  righteous  till  the  general  rejiir- 
region  of  the  jiijly  nor  any  punilhment  for  the 

E  wicked. 
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wicked,  till  the  end  of  the  i^orld^  at  which 
time,  and  not  before,  the  angels  will  be  com- 
niiflioned  to  gather  cut  of  the  kingdom  of  Chriji 
every  thing  that  ofcuds.  Then  only  will  be 
the  great  harvcjl^  when  the  icheat  (to  ufe  the 
language  of  our  Saviour)  will  be  gathered  into 
the  garner^  and  the  cbiiff  "iviil  be  burned  njoith 
unquenchable  fire , 

The  immaterial  fyftem,  on  tlic  contrary, 
makes  it  neceifary  to  provide  fome  receptacle 
for  the  fouls  of  the  dcady  which  being  in  a  (tate 
of  confcioufnefs,  nuift  neceflarily  be  in  a  Hate 
of  pleafure  or  pain,  reward  or  punifliment, 
even  antecedent  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
Now  as  there  is  no  hint  concerning  the  na-- 
tiire^  or  ufe  of  fuch  an  inter?nediatejlate  in  the 
fcriptures,  the  vain  imaginations  of  men  have 
had  a  moft  ample  fcope  for  difplaying  them- 
felves  ;  and  among  other  gainful  abfurditics, 
the  priefts  have  taken  this  advantage  to  found 
upon  it  the  doctrines  of  purgatory^  and  the 
worfhip  of  the  dead. 

The  doctrine  of  pre~exlflence^  or  that  of  all 
human  fouls  having  been  lapfed  angels,  which 
was  the  true  f  )urce  of  Gnojlicifm^  and  moft 
of  the  early  corruptions  of  chriftianily,  could 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  notion  of 
there  being  fomething  in  man  quite  different 
from  his  corporeal  organized  fyllem  ;  which, 
therefore,  might  have  exifted  prior  to  that 
fyftcm,  as  well  as  continue  after  its  diflblu- 
tion.  It  was  at  this  time,  when  all  fouls 
were  fuppofed  to  have  pre-exifted,  that  the 

foul 
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foul  of  Chrifl:  was  not  only  fuppofed  to  have 
pre-exifted,  together  with  the  fouls  of  other 
perfons,  but,  fuitable  to  his  rank  here,  had 
a  proportional  fuperior  rank  and  office  affign- 
ed  to  him  before  he  came  into  the  world. 
Upon  this  foundation  he  was  firft  confidered 
as  the  ^J^njujoupfo?  of  the  Oriental  philofophy,  or 
the  immediate  maker  of  the  world  under  the 
fupreme  Being;  then  as  a  peculiar  emanation 
of  the  divine  ejjence^  and  laftly,  as  having 
been  from  all  eternity  equal  to  God  himjelf. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  very  feeds  of 
this  dreadful  corruption  of  chrillianity,  which 
has  been  the  fruitful  fource  of  many  others, 
could  not  have  been  fown,  but  in  this  imma- 
terial, and  as  it  may  properly  be  termed,  this 
heathenifh  fyftem. 

Had  the  minds  of  the  primitive  chriftians 
continued  uncontaminated  with  thewtjdojn  of 
this  worlds  and  confidered  Chrifl  as  his 
apoftles,  who  lived  and  converfed  with  him, 
evidently  appear  to  have  confidered  him,  viz. 
as  a  mere  man  approved  of  God^  by  figns  and 
^wonders  which  God  did  by  him^  they  would 
have  entertained  for  him  all  the  fentiinents 
of  love  and  reverence  that  were  due  to  the 
captain  of  their  falv  at  ion  ^  and  i\\tfrji  begotten 
from  the  dead;  who,  as  their  elder  brother j 
was  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  them^  in  the 
heavenly  manfions,  and  who  would  return 
with  a  commiflion  from  God  to  raife  the 
dead,  and  judge  the  world  ;  but  they  could 
never  have  arrogated  for  him  divine  bo7zours^ 
E  2  and 
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and  confequcntly  the  worlhip  that  has  been 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary>  and  other  Popifli 
faints,  would  not  have  followed  :  and  the  in- 
fluence of  thefe  leading  o]/inions,  upon  the 
whole  mafs  of  corrupticMis  that  came  in  like 
a  deluge  afterward,  is  eafily  traced. 


SECTION       VI. 

C'.nJiJtTatmis  wore  immediately  relating  to  IM- 
xii  ATE  11 1 A  L  S  r  B  s  7\A  N  c  h  s,  and  cjpe daily  to 
the  Connexion  of  thk  Soul  and 
Body. 


PART         I. 

O/'/^d'  Presenck  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body, 

TH  E  idea  of  an  immaterial fubjlance^  as  it 
is  defined  by  metaphyficians,  is  entirely 
a  modern  thing,  and  is  Ail!  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  The  original,  and  ftill  prevailing 
idea  concerning  a  yi/^/ or  y^/WV,  is  that  of  a 
kind  of  attenuated  aerial  fubflance,  of  a  more 
fubtle  nature  than  grofs  bodies,  which  have 
weight,  and  make  a  fenfible  refiftance  when 
they  are  puflied  againft,  or  ftruck  at.  The 
for?n  of  it  may  be  variable,  but  it  is  capable, 
in  certain  circumftances,  of  becoming  the  ob- 
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jcd  of  fight.  Thus  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  his  difciples  walking  on  the  fea,  and  alfo 
after  his  refurredion,  tliey  thought  it  had  been 
2,fpirit\  and,  therefore,  to  convince  them  of 
their  miftake  on  the  hitter  of  thefe  occafions, 
he  bade  them  handle  him  ;  for  that  a  fpirit 
had  not  fle(h  and  bones,  as  they  might  be 
convinced  that  he  had.  He  did  not  obferve 
to  them  that  a  fpirit  could  not  be  the  object:  of 
Jigkt^  any  more  than  of /(Jz/r/;.  Alio,  what- 
ever exprcffions  mirht  cafually  drop  from  any 
of  the  ancient  philofophers,  it  is  evident  to 
all  w^ho  confider  the  whole  of  their  dodrine, 
that  their  idea  of  a  fpirit  w^as  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  now  contended  for. 

That  a  fpirit  is,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  indhijible^ 
which  is  effential  to  the  modern  idea  of  it,  is 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  notion  that 
is  known  to  have  run  through  almofl  all  the 
fyflems  of  the  ancients,  derived  originally  from 
the  Eaji^  viz,  that  all  human  fouls,  and  all  finite 
intelligences,  w^ere  originally  portions  of  the 
great  Joul  of  the  imivcrfe  ;  and  though  de- 
tached from  it  for  a  time,  are  finally  to  be 
abforbed  into  it  again  ;  when  the  fcparate 
confcioufnefs  belonging  at  prefent  to  each  of 
them  will  be  for  ever  lofi-.  How  the  idea  of 
a  fpirit  cam.e  to  be  refined  into  the  very  at- 
tenuated f  ate  in  Vv^hich  we  now  find  it,  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  invefiigate  in  its  proper  place  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Ihall  beftow  a  few  ob- 
fervatioas  upon  ir,  as  it  appears  in  the  writ- 
E  3  ings 
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ings  of  the  lateft,  and  moft  celebrated  meta- 
phyficians. 

A  fplrit,  then,  or  an  immaterial fubjlancc^  in 
the  modern  Arid  ufe  of  the  term,  i'lgnines  a 
fubflance  that  has  no  extenfion  of  any  kind, 
nor  any  thing  of  the  vis  inerticv  that  belongs 
to  matter.  It  has  neither  lejigth^  breadth^  nor 
thicknefs ;  fo  that  it  occupies  no  portion  of 
fpace  ;  on  which  account  the  moft  rigorous 
metaphyficians  fay,  that  it,  bears  no  fort  of 
relation  to  fpace,  any  more  than  found  does 
to  the  eye,  or  light  to  the  ear.  In  fad,  there^ 
fore,  fpirit  Tindi  fpace  have  nothing  to  do  with 
on€  another,  and  it  is  evea  improper  to  fay 
that  an  immaterial  being  exijls  in  fpace^  or 
that  it  rejides  in  one  place  more  than  in 
another ;  for,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  no 
wbere^  but  has  a  mode  of  exiftence  that  can- 
not be  expreffed  by  any  phrafeology  appro- 
priated to  the  modes  in  which  matter  exifls. 
Even  thefe  fpiritual  and  intelledual  beings 
themfelves  have  no  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  exift,  at  leaft  while  they  are  con-^ 
fined  by  grofs  matter. 

It  follows  alfo  from  this  view  of  the  fub- 
jed,  that  the  divine  mind  can  only  be  faid 
to  be  cmniprefent  by  way  of 'figure;  for, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  thi3  term  implies  extenfion^ 
of  which  all  immaterial  fubftances  are  utterly 
incapable.  By  the  omniprefence  of  the  Deity, 
therefore,  they  mean  his  power  of  adling 
every  ivhere,  though  he  exijis  no  where.     The 

mind 
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mind  of  any  particular  perfon,  alfo,  they  iup- 
pofe  not  to  be  confined  within  the  body  of 
that  peribn  ;  but  that  though  itfelf  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  fpace  or  phice,  its  exer- 
tions and  afFedions  are,  by  the  fovereign  ap- 
pointment of  his  Creator,  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular fyfteni  of  organized  matter,  wherever 
that  happens  to  be,  and  continues  fo  limited 
in  its  operations  as  long  as  the  organization 
fubfills ;  but,  that  being  dilTolved,  the  im- 
material principle  lias  no  more  to  do  with 
the  matter  that  had  been  thus  organized,  than 
with  any  other  matter  in  the  univerfe.  li.  can 
neither  afte6t  it,  nor  be  afFedcd  by  it. 

Others,  however,  I  believe,  confidering 
that,  though  niatbcmatical  points  occupy  no 
real  portion  of  fpace,  they  are  yet  capable  of 
bearing  fome  relation  to  it,  by  being  fixed  in 
this  or  that  place,  at  certain  diftances  from 
each  other,  are  willing  to  allow  that  fpirits 
alfo  may  be  faid  to  be  in  one  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  another  ;  and  confequently  that  they 
are  capable  of  changing  place,  and  of  moving 
hither  and  thither,  together  with  the  body 
to  which  they  belong.  But  this  is  not  the 
opinion  that  feems  to  prevail  in  general  ;  fince 
it  fuppofes  fpirit  to  have,  at  leaft,  one  pro- 
perty in  common  with  matter,  whereas  a  be- 
ing flridly  immaterial  (which,  in  terms,  im- 
plies a  negation  of  all  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter) ought  not  to  have  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  it. 

E  4  Befidcs 
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Bcfides,  a  mathematical  point  is,  in  fa£l:, 
no  Jiibjiajice  at  all,  being  the  mere  limits  or 
termination  of  a  body,  or  the  place  in  void 
fpace  where  a  body  is  terminated,  or  may  be 
fuppoled  to  be  (o.  Mere  points^  mere  lincs^  or 
iVitxt  furfaces  are  alike  the  mere  boundaries  of 
material  fubjlances^  and  may  not  improperly 
be  called  their  properties^  neceffarily  entering 
into  the  definition  of  particular  bodies,  and 
confequently  bear  no  fort  of  relation  to  what 
is  immaterial.  And  therefore  the  conjijient 
immaterialiji  has  juftly  difclaimed  this  idea. 

Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  if  nothing  but  im- 
material fubftances,  or  pure  intelligences,  had 
exifted,  the  very  idea  of  place ^  ox  [pace  could 
not  have  occurred  to  us.  And  an  idea  that 
an  immaterial  being  could  never  have  acquir- 
ed w^ithout  having  an  idea  of  body,  or  mat- 
ter, cannot  belong  to  itfelf^  but  to  matter 
only.  Confequently,  according  to  the  Arid: 
and  only  confiftent  fyftem  of  immateriality,  a 
fpirit  is  properly  no  where^  and  altogether  in- 
capable of  local  motion^  though  it  has  an  ar- 
bitrary connedion  with  a  body,  that  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  place,  and  is  capable  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another.  This, 
therefore,  being  the  only  confiftent  notion  of 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  and  every  thing  (hort 
of  it  being  mere  material ifm,  it  is  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  thi$  idea,  that  1  Qiall  here  con- 
fine myfelf. 

Appearances  cannot   be  faid  to  favour  the 
dodtrine  of  thefe  very  abftradt  metaphyficians. 

For, 
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For,  certainly,  judging  by  what  appears  to 
us,  we  fhould  naturally  fay  that  the  foul  ac-- 
companies  the  body^  and  is  contained  in  it,  and 
therefore  changes  place  together  with  the  body. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  the  moft  acute 
immaterialifts  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains 
to  fhew  that,  notwithftanding  thefe  appear- 
ances, which  at  firft  fight  are  acknowledged 
to  be  unfavourable  to  their  fyftcm,  there  is 
not  properly  any  motion,  or  change  of  place, 
in  the  foul,  let  the  body  to  which  it  belongs 
rove  about  ever  fo  much. 

"  For  my  part,"  fays  Father  Gerdil,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  the  author  of  La  vraye  Philofo- 
phie^  p.  271,  "  if  I  had  no  other  reafon  to  fa- 
"  tisfy  me,  I  fhould  content  myfelf  with  fay- 
*'  ing,  with  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers, 
"  of  ancient  and  modern  fchools,  that  one 
*^  cannot  doubt  but  that  thought  and  'volition 
"  are  incapable  of  moving  with  the  body,  be- 
"  caufe  they  are  evidently  without  extenfion, 
''  But  the  foul^  of  which  they  are  modifica- 
'*  tions,  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  them, 
"  The  foul^  therefore,  can  no  more  move 
*'  than  the  thought  or  the  will." 

To  illuftrate  this  paradox,  he  fays,  p.  272, 
that  "  the  void/pace^  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
♦'  horfcs,  does  not  move  with  the  carriage, 
^'  becaufe  it  is  nothings  and  though  the  foul 
*'  be  a  real  fubftance,  it  bears  no  more  rela- 
*'  tion  to  place,  than  if  it  had  been  nothing 
*'  at  all."  He  adds,  p.  273,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain how  the  foul  can  have  an  idea  of  ex- 
tenfion 
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tenfion  and  of  fpacc,  when  itfclf  bears  no 
relation  to  either,  that  '*  though  the  foul  be 
incapable  of  motion,  like  the  body,  it 
doth  not  fail  to  contain  eminently  within 
itfclf  that  quality  of  matter,  and  therefore 
is  capable  of  transferring  it  upon  matter, 
and   of  fuppofmg    it   to   belong    to    mat- 


ter.'' 


i( 
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Afterwards,  p.  275,  in  explainin/^;  -what  is 
meant  by  the  foul's  willing  and  ading  in  its 
owpi  body^  he  fays,  that  *'  thefe  exprcffions, 
'*  the  Jbul  is  in  the  body^  thinks  in  the  body, 
'*  and  gms  out  of  the  body^  fignify  nothing 
"  but  that  the  foul  is  united  to  the  body^  that 
"  it  thinks  in  a  dependence  upon  that  union, 
*'  and  that,  after  a  certain  time,  the  foul  will 
be  no  longer  united  with  that  body;  but 
that  the  foul  is  not  placed  in  the  body  as 
the  braiji  is  in  \hz  Jkull^  or  that  it  is  in  the 
place  where  the  body  is."  How  unintel- 
libly  are  perfons  reduced  to  talk,  when  they 
quit  the  road  of  common  fenfe,  forming  their 
fyfteras  not  iromja^s  and  appearances^  but 
from  imagination. 

The  author  of  Letters  on  Materialifm^  ad- 
dreffed  to  myfelf,  feems  to  think  that  he  has 
faid  fjmething  to  the  purpofe,  with  refpedl  to 
this  difiiculty,  arifmg  from  the  place  of  fpirits^ 
by  confidering  fpace  as  nothing  more  than  an 
ideal  phenomenon  arijing  from  the  extenjive  order 
of  co-ex'ifiing  bodies.  As  this  expreffion,  I 
own,  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  me,  I  fliall  lay 
before  my  readers  ^he  whole  paragraph,  be- 
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caufe^  though  I  am  not  able  to  get  any  hght 
from  it,  it  is  poffible  that  another  may. 

"  To  your  fecond  objedion,  that,  properly 
"  fpeaking,  your  mind  is  no  more  in  your  body^ 
"  than  it  is  in  the  moon  ;  becaufe  it  is  incapable 
'^  of  bearing  the  leaji  relation  to /pace?  I  an- 
*'  fwer,  mattery  indeed,  occupies  fpace^  to 
"  which^/nV  has  no  relation,  that  is,  mat- 
**  ter,  as  a  compounded  fubftance,  bears,  in 
"  its  various  parts,  a  relation  to  other  bodies. 
'*  Space,  in  itfelif,  is  nothing  real,  it  is  only 
"  an  ideal  phenomenon  ariling  from  the  ex- 
^'  tenfive  order  of  co-exifting  bodies.  Take 
"  from  the  creation  every  body,  or,  which 
"  amounts  to  the  fame,  every  being  capable 
"  of  viewing  them,  and  fpace  will  no  longer 
*'  fubfift." 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  impoffible, 
even  in  idea^  to  fuppofe  the  annihilation  of 
fpace.  Let  any  perfon  but  for  a  moment 
fuppofe  the  annihilation  of  all  matter^  which 
is  not  difficult,  and  then  confider  w^hether  the 
annihilation  oi  fpace  will  neceffarily  follow. 
I  do  not  mean  in  i?naginationy  like  the  idea  of 
things  tending  to  fall  downwards  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things. 

Afterwards  this  writer  confiders  the  prefence 
of  the  mind  with  the  body,  as  attejied  by  its 
a^lion  upon  it^  fo  that  flill  the  fpirit,  properly 
fpeaking,  is  no  where,  and  has  no  motion^  not- 
withRanding  its  ftrid  union  with,  and  its 
conftant  adion  upon,  a  body  which  is  necef-. 

I  farily 
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farily  confined  to  fome  particular  place,  and 
which  it  obliges  to  change  its  place  at  plea- 
furc.  How  thefe  notions  ftrikc  others  I  can- 
not tell  ;  to  me  nothing  can  appear  more 
whimfical,  or  extravagant. 


PART  II. 

Of  the  MUTUAL  Influences  of  the  Soul  and 
the  Body. 

IT  is  contended  for  by  all  metaphyficians, 
who  maintain  the  dodrine  of  any  proper 
vmnaterial  principle y  that  fpirit  and  body  can 
have  no  common  property ;  and  when  it  is  afk- 
ed  how,  then,  can  they  aB  upon  one  anothery 
and  how  can  they  be  fo  intimately  conneded 
as  to  be  continually  and  neceffarily  fubjefl:  to 
each  other's  influence,  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  difficulty^  and  a  myjiery  that  we  cannot 
comprehend.  But  had  this  queftion  been 
confidered  with  due  attention,  what  has  been 
called  a  difficulty  would,  I  doubt  not,  have 
been  deemed  an  impofjibility ;  or  fuch  a  myftery 
as  that  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
fupper  becoming  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  or  that  of  each  of  the  three  perfons  in 
the  Trinity  being  equally  God,  and  yet  there 
being  no  more  Gods  than  one  ;  which,  in  the 
eye  of  common  fenfe,  are  not  properly  diffi- 
culties^ or  myjieriesy  but  dircdt  contradiBions ; 

fucU 
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fuch  as  that  of  a  thing  being  and  not  being  at 
the  fame  time. 

Let  a  man  torture  his  imagination  as  much 
as  he  pleafes,  I  will  pronounce  it  to  be  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  conceive  even  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  mutual  a5lion  without  fome  common 
property^  by  means  of  which  the  things  that 
a5t  and  re-a^  upon  each  other,  may  have 
fome  connexion,  A  fubftance  that  is  hard 
may  adt  upon,  and  be  aded  upon  by,  an- 
other hard  fubftance,  or  even  one  that  i^Jofty 
which,  in  fadt,  is  only  relatively  lefs  hard: 
but  it  is  certainly  impoflible  that  it  fhould 
affedt,  or  be  affeded  by,  a  fubftance  that  can 
make  no  rejijlance  at  ally  and  efpecially  a  kind 
of  fubftance  that  cannot,  with  any  propriety 
of  fpeech,  be  faid  to  be  even  in  the  fame  place 
with  it.  If  this  be  not  an  impojjibility^  I  really 
do  not  know  what  is  fo. 

But  admitting  that  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  abfolute  impoflibility,  viz.  that  fub- 
ftances  which  have  no  common  property  can, 
neverthelefs,  affed,  and  be  affeded  by,  each 
other,  to  be  no  more  than  a  difficulty  ;  it  is 
however  a  difficulty  of  fuch  magnitude,  as 
far  to  exceed  that  of  conceiving  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  fenfation  may  poffibly  confift  with 
matter;  and,  therefore,  if,  of  two  difficulties, 
it  be  moft  philofophical  to  take  the  leaji^  we 
muft,  of  courfe,  abandon  the  hypothefis  of 
two  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  principles  in 
man^  which  is  clogged  with  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  conception,  and  admit  that  of  the 

nni^ 
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uniformity  of  his  72aturt\  which  is  only  attend- 
ed with  a  lels  difficuhy. 

The  great  difficuhy  that  attends  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body,  came 
in  with  the  Carteiian  hypothefis,  which  goes 
upon  the  idea  that  the  eflence  of  mind  is 
thought^  and  the  eflence  of  body  extenfion^ 
exclufive  of  every  property  that  had  before 
been  fupppofed  to  be  common  to  them  both, 
and  by  which  they  might  iniluence  one  an- 
other. And  it  is  very  amufing  to  obferve  the 
different  Jiypothefes  that  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  the  foul  receiving  ideas  by  the  cor- 
poreal fenfes,  and  for  the  motion  of  the  body 
in  confequence  of  the  volition  of  the  foul. 

That  the  body  and  mind  have  no  phyfi- 
cal  influence  upon  one  another,  Defcartes 
could  not  but  allow.  He  therefore  fup- 
pofed  that  the  impreffion  of  external  ob- 
jefts,  was  only  the  occq/ional^  and  not  the 
efficient  caufe  of  fenfation  in  the  mind  ; 
that  volition  alfo  w^as  only  the  occafional,  and 
not  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the 
mufcles ;  and  that  in  both  thefe  cafes  the  real 
efficient  caufe  was  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Deity,  exerted  according  to  certain  rules 
which  he  invariably  followed.  Thus  when- 
ever an  object  is  prefented,  the  divine  Being 
impreffes  the  mind,  and  whenever  a  volition 
takes  place,  he  produces  the  correfponding 
motion  in  the  mufcular  fyftem. 

Malebranche  refined  upon  this  hypothefis, 
fuppofing  that  we  perceive  the  ideas  of  things 

not 
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not  only  by  the  divine  agency^  but  in  the  di^ 
vine  mind  itjelf\  all  ideas  being  firft  in  the 
divine  mind,  and  there  perceived  by  us.  A 
general  view  of  his  fyftem,  with  the  reafons 
on  which  it  is  founded,  is  thus  given  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke.      See   his   Works,    vol,   iii.   p. 

543. 

'*  We  cannot   perceive  any  thing  that  is 

**  not  intimately  united  to  the  foul ;  but  there 
**  being  no  proportion  between  the  foul  and 
"  material  things,  thefe  cannot  be  united  to  it, 
**  or  perceived  by  it.  Our  fouls  are,  indeed, 
**  united  to  our  bodies,  but  there  is  a  manner 
"  of  union  neceffary  to  perception,  and  an- 
"  other  that  is  not  fo.  God,  who  is  a  fub- 
"  ftance,  and  the  only  intelligible  fubftance, 
"  is  intimately  united  to  our  fouls  by  his 
^'  prefence.  He  is  the  place  of  fpirits,  as 
**  /pace  is  the  place  of  bodies ;  and  as  he 
**  muft  have  in  himfelf  the  ideas  of  all  the 
"  beings  that  he  has  created,  we  may  fee 
'*  thofe  ideas  in  God,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  ftiew 
"  them  to  us." 

The  celebrated  mathematician  and  meta- 
phyfician,  Leibnitz,  was  as  fenfible  of  the 
impoffibility  of  all  proper  connection,  or 
influence,  between  matter  and  fpirit,  as  the 
Cartefians,  but  he  explained  the  correfpon- 
dence  there  is  between  them  in  quite  another, 
though  not  a  more  fatisfadlory,  manner;  form- 
ing a  fyflem,  w^hich  has  obtained  the  name 
of  the  pre-ejlablifbed  harmony.  For,  admitting 
the  neceffary  and   phyfical   operation  of  all 

caufes, 
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caufes,  mental  and  corporeal,  he  fuppofcs 
that  the  whole  train  of  volitions,  from  a  man's 
birth  to  his  death,  would  have  taken  place  in 
the  mind  in  the  fame  order,  if  there  had  been 
no  body  connected  with  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  all  the  motions,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  body  (being  properly  an  automa- 
ton) would  have  been  the  fame,  if  there  had 
been  no  foul  conneded  with  it :  but  that  it  is 
pre-eftablifhed  by  the  divine  Being,  that  the 
volitions  of  the  one,  and  the  motions  of  the 
other,  fhould  flriftly  correfpond,  juft  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  they  had  really  been 
caufe  and  effedt  to  each  other. 

Neither  of  thefe  hypothefes  having  given 
lafting  fatisfadion,  the  defenders  of  the  mo- 
dern dodrine  of  immateriality  have  generally 
contented  themfelves  with  fuppofmg  that 
there  is  fome  unknown  real  influence  between 
the  foul  and  the  body,  but  that  the  connec- 
tion is  a  myjiery  to  us.  And  this  is  not  the 
firfl;  abfurdity,  and  impoffibility,  that  has 
found  a  convenient  ihelter  under  under  that 
term. 

The  learned  Beaufobre  acknowledges  this 
difficulty,  even  with  refped  to  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  but  he  gives  us  no  affiftance  with  ref- 
ped to  the  folution  of  it.  "  If,'*  fays  he,  vol. 
i.  p.  483,  '*  the  fubftance  of  the  firft  mover 
"  be  abfolutely  immaterial,  w^ithout  exten- 
*'  fion,  and  without  fize  (grandeur)  one  cannot 
*'  conceive  how  it  fhould  give  motion  to  mat- 
"  ter ;    becaufe  fuch  a  fubftance  can  have  no 

"  hold 
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"  hold  (prife)  of  them,  any  more  than  they 
**  have  upon  it.  We  muft,  therefore,  have 
*'  recourfe  to  the  chriftian  fyRem,  according 
*'  to  which  God  ads  upon  matter  by  an  a6l 
"  of  his  will  only."  But  if  the  lubftance  of 
a  fpirit  cannot  act  upon  matter,  how  can  the 
mere  volition^  which  is  the  mere  adl  of  a  fpi- 
rit, afFed  it  ? 

Mr.  Baxter,  who  afcribes  io  much  to  the 
agency  of  ]the  Deity,  and  fo  little  to  matter,  is, 
as  might  be  expe£ted,  peculiarly  embarraffcd 
with  this  difliculty.  According  to  him,  all 
the  properties  of  matter,  as  attradion,  repuU 
fion,  and  cohefion,  are  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  divine  Being.  Conlequently,  as  we 
perceive  material  things  by  means  of  tlicfe 
their  powers^  it  but  too  plainly  follows,  that, 
in  fad,  matter  is  wholly  fupeiduous  ;  tor.  if 
it  exifts,  all  its  operations  and  efFcds  arc  re- 
folvable  into  the  pure  unaided  operation  of 
the  Deity.  Such  a  pliilofopher  cannot  but  be 
puzzled  to  anfwer  Bilhop  Berkley,  who  fup- 
pofed  that  the  divine  Being  himfelf  prelcited 
the  ideas  of  all  things  to  our  minds,  and  lliat 
nothing  material  exifts.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  very  poor  attempt  to 
maintain  the  real  ufe  of  matter  to  imprefs  the 
mind. 

"  Thofe  phllofophers,"  fays  he,  vol.  ii.  p. 
333»  "  who  allow  the  objeds  of  our  ideas  to 
"  exift,  affirm,  I  think,  without  necefhty, 
"  that  the  fovereign  mind  produces  the  ideas 
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*•  of  them  in  us,  in  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  the 
*^  objcds  thcmfclvcs  may  do  thrs,  or  other- 
*^  vs'ile  than  by  co-operation.  Matter  I  know 
*^  cannot  act  of  itfelf,  as  it  ads  only  by  rc- 
•'  lillance.  But  if  the  refiftance  between  the 
matter  of  our  bodies  and  other  m.atter  be 
enough  to  excite  the  idea  of  their  refiftance 
in  our  minds,  it  would  be  uniieceflary  to 
fuppoie  God  to  excite  that  idea,  and  the 
refiftance  itfelf  to  have  no  efi^cd.  And  if 
*'  we  do  not  allow  the  matter  of  our  bodies 
*'  aft^edls  our  minds  dircdlly,  and  by  itfelf^ 
*'  the  union  between  them  may  feem  to  be, 
*^  in  a  great  meafure,  to  no  purpofe." 

What  does  this  amount  to,  but  that,  fince 
matter  docs  exift,  it  muil  be  of  fome  ufe,  though 
Mr.  Baxter's  general  hypothefis,  agreeably 
to  which  he  here  afierts,  that  matter  cannot 
atl  of  itfelf\  leaves  fo  very  little  to  it,  that  it 
might  very  well  have  been  fpared.  Pity  that 
fo  mifchievous  a  thing  as  he  every  where  re- 
prefents  matter  to  be,  Ihould  have  been  in- 
troduced at  all,  when,  without  the  aid  of  fu- 
perior  power,  it  could  not  do  even  that  mif- 
chief. 

Mr.  Baxter  feems  to  have  thought  that  the 
connection  between  the  foul  and  the  body 
fiibfifted  only  during  a  ftate  of  vigilance  ;  for 
that,  though  during  fleep,  the  ibul,  as  he, 
fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii,  ''  is  airways  active  and 
''  percipient y  and  is  never  without  feme  real 
*'  perception,  it  moft  evidently  ceafes  to  adt 

**and 
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"^'  and  perceive  by  the  body."  It  is,  there- 
fore, ill  tadl  in  an  unembodied  Itate.  It  is 
pity  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  what  gaffes 
in  that  ftate ;  but  that  in  the  moment  of  the 
re-union  of  the  foul  to  the  body,  on  av/akin^ 
from  flcep,  all  that  pafled  in  this  intermediate 
ftate  is  forgotten. 

Whatever  paffes  in  dreams^  this  philofophcr 
fuppofes  not  to  be  any  thing  that  the  foul  is 
toncerned  in,  but  the  work  of  other  intellectual 
agents,  which  occupy  the  fenfory  the  moment 
that  the  foul  abandons  it.  If  we  afk  why  the 
foul  thus  abandons  the  fenfory,  he  fays,  it  is 
on  account  of  the  "  expencc  of  animal  fpiritSy 
*'  neceffary  to  keep  the  former  imprellions 
*'  patent,  and  to  produce  new  ones,"  and  that 
*'  the  fatigue  of  continuing  to  do  this  is  in- 
**  tolerable.*'  But  as  it  is  not  the  yi.v/ that  is 
fatigued,  but  the  body  only,  is  there  not  the 
fame  expence  of  animal  fplrits,  whether  the  ' 
proper  foul  of  the  man,  or  fome  other  fpiritj 
be  at  work  in  the  fenfory?  The  {:\mt  qua7i-^ 
tity  of  thought  muft  be  attended  with  the  fame 
expence  of  animal  fpirits. 

The  author  of  La  vraye  Philofophie  has  a 
very  fingular  manner  of  helping  this  great  dif« 
lieulty  concerning  the  foul  ading  upon  the 
body.  I  fhall  only  quote  the  pafiage  without 
tnaking  any  rem.ark  upon  it.  ''  Without 
doubt,"  fays  he,  p^  277,  ''  it  is  riot  by  thought 
*^  that  the  foul  moves  the  body,  for  as  it  is 
**  not  by  thought,  that  the  foul  enriches  cor- 
F  2  *'  poreal 
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"  porcal  bodies  with  colours  and  extenfion, 
*'  neither  is  it  by  tliought  that  it  ads  upon 
"  matter,  and  puts  it  in  motion.  It  does 
*'  both  thefc  things,  and  many  others  of  a 
"  limilar  nature,  by  its  own  energy.  The 
*^  fupreme  Being,  in  creating  it,  willed  that 
"  it  fhould  have,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the 
*'  properties  of  matter,  without  havi-ng  the 
"  vnpcrfeLlions  of  il.*' 

Others  think  to  provide  for  the  neceflliry 
mutual  aftion  and  re-a£lion  between  foul  and 
body,  by  imagining  that  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  like  common  properties  between  them, 
though  by  this  means  they  evidently  deftroy 
the  diftindion  between  thefe  two  fubftances. 
This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  author 
of  Letters  on  Materialifm, 

''  You  tell  us,"  fays  he,  p.  73,  "  that  mat- 

"  ter  and fptrit  are  always  defer ibed^  as  having 

*'  not  one  common  property y  by  means  of  which 

*'  they   can   affedl,  or  ah  upon  each  other, — 

"  This  may  be  true  in   the  opinion  of  thofe 

*'  philofophers,    who  confider   all  matter  as 

**  pafjive  and  inert ^  void  of  every  fpecies  of 

**  force^  atlion^  or  energy.     But  probably  fuch 

**  negative  attributes  can    fcarcely   conftitute 

"  the  nature  of  any  being.      In  every  fenti- 

**  m.ent,  indeed,  the  properties  of  thefe  two 

**  fubftances  muft,  in  part  2X\t2i%  efTentially 

'*  differ,  becaufe  their  natures  are  ever  faid  to 

**  be  difjimilar ;  yet  it  does  not  hence  follow 

*'  that  they  may  not  be  endowed  with  powers 

whereby 
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*'  whereby  mutually  to  affed:  and  acl  upon 
"  each  other.  A  being  of  a  fuperior  order 
"  may  ad:  on  an  inferior  one,  placed  higher 
*'  on  the  fcale.  It  has  acquired  nobler  pro- 
"  perties,  but  it  is  not  therefore  deprived  of 
'*  fuch  inferior  qualities  as  are  not  unalliable 
*'  with  the  more  exalted  fpecies.  Particular- 
"  Fy,  this  muft  be  the  cafe  where  the  fuperior 
"  being  conftitutes  a  part  of  the  lame  ge- 
*'  neral  fyftem  ?  Thus  will  the  foul  be  able 
**  to  adl  on  matter,  and  confequently  on  its 
"  own  body,  which  experience  likewife  feems 
"  to  confirm. 

"  Why  may  not  matter  alfo  ad  upon  fpi- 
*'  rit,  at  leaft  the  moft  exalted  and  refined  part 
of  mattery  in  a  manner  perhaps  inexpli- 
cable, but  analogous  to  its  interior  nature 
and  powers  ?  Thus  reciprocally  will  the 
body  ad:  upon  the  foul.  For  this  nothing 
feems  more  requifite  than  that  matter,  in 
"  its  component  elements,  fhould  be  pofleiTed 
*'  of  an  atii've  forces  juilly  proportioned  to 
"  their  order,  and  rank  of  being.  It  muft 
"  refide  in  the  elements,  and  thefe  muft  be 
*'  fimple^  becaufe  no  force  could  ever  inhere 
**  in  a  fubftance  ever  divifible  ;  and  were  not 
'•  the  elements  adive,  their  compounds  never 
*'  could  be ;  no  more  than  a  percipient  brain 
*'  could  arife  from  impercipient  particles. 
*'  The  material  elements  then,  I  conceive  to 
*'  ht  fwiple  and  adlive^  adive  in  various  de- 
"  grees,  according  to  their  fcale  of  being,  or 
**  the  part  they  are  by  infinite  wdfdom  deftin- 
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'  cd  to  fill.  The  human  body,  a  compound 
^'  of  thefe  elements,  and  the  brain  particiilar- 
♦*  ly,  muft  be  conceived  as  an  inftrument 
*'  mounted  in  the  moft  cxadl  accord  of  parts 
"  to  parts,  and  as  endowed  with  the  grcateft 
*'  enei'getic  powers  oi  which  body  is  fufcept- 
*'  ible.  It  is  thus  rendered  a  fit  habitation  for 
*'  a  fubftance  fimple  and  highly  active,  as  is; 
*'  the  foul. 

**  The  foul,  as  a  fuperior  being,  muft  have, 
*^  additionally,  other  fuperior  attributes,  fom-e 
*'  of  which  may  be  roufed  into  adlion  by  the 
*'  impulfe  of  an  inferior  agent  the  body, 
*^  whilft  the  more  eminent  (though  not,  from 
the  pre-eftablifhed  laws  of  union,  indeperi- 
dant  in  their  operations)  are,  however,  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  immediate  and  diredt 
bodily  adlion.  Thus  will  the  various  men- 
tal powers  be  progreflively  brought  into 
*'  adion,  and  man  will  feel,  will  perceive, 
"  will  think,  and  will  reafon,  juft  as  the  ref- 
*'  pedtive  operative  caufes  exert  their  in«*. 
*'  fiuence» 

^'  In  the  fyflcm  of  cccafional  caufes  (where- 
*'  in  all  matter  is  fuppofcd  to  be  paflive  and 
*'  lifelefs,  and  wherein  even  the  foul  itfelf, 
though  fa  id  to  be  active,  never  aBs)  the 
Deity  is  introduced  as  the  only  mover,  and 
and  real  agent,  but  is  reprefented  as  ever 
determined  to  ad:  by  the  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  in  which  he  himfelf  has  placed 
the  external  beings.  The  dcclrine  of  fhy-- 
fcal  infnience  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
-"'"■"'  •  '   ^  "  philo^ 
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-*'  philofophical  notion.  Here  the  two  fub- 
*'  fiances  mutually  aS^  and  rc-aB  upon  each 
"  other.'* 

I  do  not  imagine  that  tlie  more  acute  im- 
materialills  will  think  themlclves  under  any 
obligation  to  this  defender  of  their  principles, 
either  for  giving  fpirit  fuch  inferior  qiiali- 
.ties  as  are  not  iinalliable  loith  the  more  exalted 
/pedes  of  matteVy  or  for  enduing  matter  with 
xhdii  adUve  power ^  which  is  generally  l;hought 
peculiar  io  fpirit '^  bccaufe,  in  fad:,  this  by- 
pothefis  entirely  confounds  the  two  fubflances, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  groflcft  mate- 
rial ifm.  For  ^he  moft  exalted  and  rcfned  part 
of  matter  cannot  be  deemed  to  differ  eifentially 
from  the  grojlji  matter.  For  difference  in 
Jize  is  all  that  the  terms  exalted  and  refined 
can  poffibly  fignify  when  applied  to  matter* 
An  immaterial  foul,  therefore,  mud  be  wholly 
incapable  of  adlon  and  re-ad  ion  with  the 
moft  exalted  and  refined,  as  well  as  with  the 
groffeft  corporeal  fyftem.  A  foul,  capable  of 
this  mutual  adion  with  body,  muft  have  fome- 
thing  grofs  in  itfelf,  and  therefore  muft  be 
degraded  from  holding  that  very  high  and 
diftinguiHied  rank  in  the  fcale  of  being,  which 
has  been  aftigned  to  it  by  thofe  who  con- 
fid  er  it  as  infinitely  Juperior  fo  7natter, 

This  writer  alfo  fays  that  the  active  force 
w^hich  he  afcribes  to  matter  muftrefide  in  the 
fimple  eleme?its  of  it,  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  *'  no 
"  force  could  ever  inhere  in  a  fubftance  ever 
*^  (Jivifible,  and  vvcre  not  the  elements  adive 
F  4  ''  thek 
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**  thci.-  compounds  never  could  be  fo."  But 
did  not  this  writer  know  that  it  is  even  de- 
monftrable  that  matter  is  infinitely  divijible^ 
and  that  therefore,  i*ccordinp^  to  his  own  con- 
ceffion,  no  adive  force  can  ever  inhere  in  it  ? 
This  writer,  therefore,  acknowledging,  as  he 
does,  the  neceflity  of  a  phyfical  infiucnce  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind,  muft  neccffari- 
ly  abandon  the  notion  of  i^wo  dijlindl  princi- 
ples^ and  adopt  that  of  the  uniform  compcjition 
of  the  whole  man, 

The  vulgar,  who  confider  fpirit  as  a  thin 
aerial Jiihfiance^  would  be  exceedingly  puzzled 
if  they  were  to  endeavour  to  realize  the  mo- 
dern idea  of  a  proper  immaterial  being ;  fince 
to  them  it  would  feem  to  have  x\o\\\\vi^ pofitive 
in  its  nature,  but  to  be  only  a  negation  of  pro^ 
perties^  though  difguifcd  under  the  politive 
appellation  oi fpirit.  To  them  it  muft  appear 
to  be  the  idea  of  nothing  at  all^  and  to  be  in- 
capable of  fupporting  any  properties. 

Metaphyficians,  however,  affirm  that  we 
have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of 
matter,  each  being  equally  the  unknown  fup- 
port  of  known  properties,  matter  of  exten- 
iion  and  folidity,  and  fpirit  of  fenfation  and 
thought.  But  ftill  fmce  the  fubfance  is  con- 
feiTedly  tinkncwn  to  us,  it  muft  alfo  be  un- 
known to  us  what  properties  it  is  capable  of 
fupporting  ;  and,  tlierefore,  unlefs  there  be  a 
real  inconfiflency  in  the  properties  themfelves, 
thofe  which  have   hitherto  been  afcribed   to 

both 
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both  fubftances  may  belong  to  either  of 
them. 

For  this  reafon  Mr.  Locke,  who  maintains 
the  immateriaUty  of  the  foul,  and  yet  main- 
tains that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  matter  may  have  the  property  of 
thought  fuperadded  to  it,  ought  to  have  con- 
cluded that  this  is  really  the  cafe  ;  fince,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  philofopliizing,  we  ought 
not  to  multiply  caufes  without  neceflity, 
which  in  this  cafe  he  does  not  pretend  to. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fedion  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  author  of  RefIe5fions  on  the  Ex- 
ijlence  of  the  foul^  and  of  the  Rxiftence  of  God^ 
as  reprefented  in  the  Examen  dii  FataUfme^ 
vol.  i.  p.  390.  ''  If,"  fays  he,  "  the  opera- 
"  tions  afcribcd  to  the  mind  may  refult  from 
*'  the  powers  of  matter,  why  fhould  we  fup- 
**  pofe  a  being  that  is  ufelefs,  and  which 
"  folves  no  difficulty  ?  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
**  the  properties  of  matter  do  not  exclude 
*'  thofe  of  intelligence,  but  it  cannot  be  ima- 
**  gined  how  a  being,  which  has  no  property 
'*  befides  intelligence,  can  make  ufe  of  mat- 
^'  ter.  In  reality,  how  can  this  fubftance, 
"  which  bears  no  relation  to  matter,  be  fen- 
*'  fible  of  it,  or  perceive  it  ?  In  order  to  fee 
**  things,  it  is  neceflary  that  they  make  an 
"  impreffion  upon  us,  that  there  be  fome 
"  relation  between  us  and  them,  but  what 
''  can  be  this  relation  ?"  I  fhall  only  obferve 
upon  this  palfage,  that  we  can  never  leave 

the 
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the  road  of  found  philofophy,  without  giving 
advantage  to  athciils  and  unbelievers.  ^ 

SECTION     VII.  i 

Of  the  Vehicle  of  the  Soul.  \ 

MANY  modern  metaphyficians,  finding 
fomc    difficulty     in   .uniting    together      j 
things  fo  difcrepant  in  their  nature  as  z.  pure     ; 
immaterial  fubjiancc  and  fuch  grofs  matter^  as 
-that  of  which  the  human  body  and  brain  are     i 
•compofed,  have  imagined  that  this  conncddon      \ 
.may  be  -better  cemented   by  means  of  fome 
■intermediate  material  fiibftancc,  of  a  more  re-     \ 
'fined  and:fabtle  nature  than  that  which  is  the      ! 
<j!bjc6l:  of  the  fenfes  of  fight  or  touch.     Upon 
the  diffolution  of  the  body   by   death,  they 
fuppcfe  that   this  fubtle  vehicle  of  the  foul  is      | 
fet  loofe  from  its  connection  v/ith  it,  andiiies 
-off,  unperceived  by  any  of  the  fenfes,  toge- 
ther w^ith  the  immaterial   foul,   from  which      \ 
it  is  infeparable,   into  the  intermediate  ftate.  i 

This,  in  fa£t,  is  nothing  more  than  .taking  j 
'tlTC  £ti^wAov  of  the  ancients,  or  the  popular 
ghoft  of  all  countries,  v/hich  w\is  all  the  i 
thinking  principle  that  they  had  any  idea  of,  I 
and  making  it  a  kind  of  body  to  fomeihing 
of  which  the  ancients  and  the  vulgar  had  no  j 
idea.  But  this  modern  vehicle  of  the  foul  is  ! 
altogether  a  creature  of  imagination  and  hy-  , 
pothefis,   and    in  reality  without  explaining      j 
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finy  one  phenomenon,  or  removing  one  real 
difficulty.  For  fo  long  as  the  matter  of  which 
this  vehicle  con frfts,  has  what  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  effential  properties  of  all  matter,  viz, 
Jolid  extent^  its  union  with  a  truly  immaterial 
fubftance  muft  be  juft  as  difficult  to  conceive, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  fubjedl  of  all  our  coi^o- 
real  fenfes.  To  the  vulgar,  indeed,  the  attc^ 
nuatton  of  matter  may  make  it  f^em  to  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  oifptrit ;  but  tlic  philo- 
ibpher  knows  that,  in  fad,  no  attenuation  of 
matter  brings  it  at  all  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
a  fubftance  that  has  no  common  property  with 
inatter, 

Mr.  Wollafton,  however,  who  is  certainly 
a,  very  refpedable  writer,  and  treats  pretty 
largely  of  this  fubjedt,  of  a  vehicle  for  the 
foul,  not  attending  to  thefe  obvious  confidcra- 
tions,  fcems  to  confider  the  immaterial  foul  as 
a  fubftance  capable  of  the  m.oft  Intimate  union 
w^ith  this  fubtle  material  vehicle.  I  (hall  pre- 
fent  my  reader  with  this  writer's  ideas  on  the 
fubje£l,  and  fubjoin  fome  remarks  upon  it. 
I  might  quote  what  many  others  have  ad- 
vanced, but  there  is  no  end  of  purfuing  fuch 
mere  creatures  of  imagination,  and  the  far- 
ther difcufTion  of  the  fubjccl  would  be  inex- 
cufable  trifling. 

''  The  human  foul,"  fays  Mr.  Wollafton, 
p.  364,  *^  is  a  cogitative  fubftance,  clothed  in 
*'  a  material  vehicle,  or  rather  united  to  it, 
^'  and  as  it  were  infeparabiy  mixed  (I  had  al- 
f'  moft  faid  incorporated)  with  \u     Thefe  aft 
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"  in  conjuiiftion,  that  which  affedls  the  one, 
*^  aftcdting  the  other. — The  foul  is  detained 
*'  in  the  body  (the  head  or  brain)  by  fome 
*'  fympathy,  or  attradion  between  this  ma- 
*'  terial  vehicle  and  it,  till  the  habitation  is 
"  fpoiled,  and  this  mutual  tendency  inter- 
"  rupted  (and  perhaps  turned  into  an  averlion) 
''  by  fome  hurt  or  difeafe,  or  by  the  decays 
**  and  ruins  of  old  age,  or  the  like,  happen- 
'*  ing  to  the  body  ;  and  in  the  interim^  by 
**  means  of  this  vehicle,  motions  and  im- 
"  prefTions  are  communicated  to  and  fro." 

Again  he  fays,  p.  370,  "  If  we  fuppofe  the 
*'  foul  to  be  a  being  by  nature  made  to  inform 
*'  fome  body,  and  that  it  cannot  exift  and 
*'  ad:  in  a  flate  of  total  feparation  from  all 
"  body — that  body  which  is  fo  neceflary  to 
"  it,  may  be  fome  fine  vehicle,  that  dwells 
*'  with  it  in  the  brain,  and  goes  off  with  it 
at  death — When  it  (hall,  in  its  proper  ve- 
hicle, be  let  go,  and  take  its  flight  into  the 
open  fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be  bare 
to  the  immediate  imprefTion  of  objeds. 
And  why  fhould  not  thofe  impreffions 
**  which  affefted  the  nerves  that  moved,  and 
**  affefted  the  vehicle,  and  the  foul  in  it, 
^'  affed;  the  vehicle  immediately,  when  they 
**  are  immediately  made  upon  it,  without  the 
**  interpofition  of  the  nerves.  The  hand 
which  feels  an  objedt  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff, 
may  certainly  be  allowed  to  feel  the  fame 
"  much  better  by  immediate  contact,  without 
♦*  the  ftaff." 

2  On 
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On  this  I  would  obferve,  that  by  whatever 
confiderations  it  appears  that  a  vehicle  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  foul,  the  body  muft  at  lead  be 
equally  neceffary  to  the  vehicle.  For  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  becaufe  external  ob- 
I'eds  can  affed:  the  vehicle  through  the  body^ 
that  therefore  they  would  afFed:  it  all,  and 
much  lefs  better,  without  its  afliftance.  It 
would  then  follow,  that  becaufe  the  auditory 
nerves  are  afFe£led  with  founds,  by  means  of 
the  external  and  internal  ear,  that  therefore 
founds  would  be  heard  better  without  the  ear, 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  afting  immediately 
upon  the  nerves  themfelves ;  and  that  be- 
caufe the  brain  is  affeded  with  the  feveral 
fenfations  by  means  of  the  nerves,  that  it 
would  perceive  every  thing  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage if  it  were  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
all  thofe  things  to  which  the  nerves  are  ex- 
pofed. Whereas  thefe  are  all  contrary  to 
fad. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  greateft  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  nothing  is  provided  for  us 
as  a  means,  or  injlrument  of  fenfation,  but 
what  was  naturally  proper,  and  even  necef- 
fary for  the  purpofe ;  and  confequently  that, 
if  thefe  means  were  withheld,  the  end  could 
not  be  attained.  Whereas,  therefore,  the 
only  means  by  which  we  receive  our  fenfa- 
tions are  the  organs  of  fenfe,  the  nerves,  and 
the  brain,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  with- 
out bodily  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  wa 
could  have  no  fenfations  or  ideas. 

There 
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There  is  roincthing  curious  in  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton's  notion  concerning  the  place  of  tl:^ 
Joiily  as  determined  by  the  fpecilic  gravity  of 
the  grols  body,  or  of  the  vehicle  to  which  it 
is  connected  ;  copied,  as  it  fhould  fcem,  from 
Plato  or  Cicero,  who  give  a  fimilar  account 
of  the  height  to  which  the  foul  afcends  after 
death,  according  as  it  is  more  or  Icl's  weighed 
down  by  its  vicious  tendency  to  earthly 
things. 

'^  That  general  law,"  fays  Wollafton,  pi 
401,  **  to  which  bodies  are  rubject,  makes  it 
*'  fink  in  this  fluid  of  air,  fo  much  lighter 
*'  than  itfelf,  keeps  it  down,  and  lb  deter^ 
*'  mines  the  feat  of  it,  and  of  the  foul  in  it) 
*'  to  be  upon  the  furface  of  this  earth,  where* 
*'  or  in  whofe  neighbourhood,  it  was  firft 
*'  produced.  But  then  when  the  foul  ihall 
*'  be  difengaged  from  the  grofs  matter  which 
*'  now  inclofes  and  encumbers  it,  and  either 
*'  becomes  naked  fpirit,  or  be  only  veiled  in 
*'  its  own  fine  and  obfequious  vehicle,  it  muft 
"  at  the  fame  time  be  either  freed  from  the 
*^  laws  of  bodies,  and  fall  under  fome  other, 
*'  which  will  carry  it  to  fome  proper  manfion 
*^  or  ilate ;  or  at  leaft,  by  the  old  ones,  be 
*'  capable  of  mounting  upwards,  in  propor- 
"  tion  to  the  volatility  of  its  vehicle,  and  of 
*'  emerging  out  of  thefe  regions,  into  fome 
*'  medium  more  fuitable,  and  (if  the  philofo-i 
*'  pher  may  fay  fo)  more  equilibripus." 

This  has  the  appearance  of  being  wTitten 

ia  ridicule  of  the  vehicular  fyji an ^  but  it  was 

I  meant 
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Kieant  to  be  a  juft  expofition  and  defence  of  it. 
1  would  obferve  alfo,  that  this  writer,  takings 
it  for  granted  that  all  thefe  vehicles  are  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  the  atmofphere  that  fur- 
rounds  the  earth,  and  therefore  muft  afcend 
in  it,  makes  no  provifion  for  the  dejcent  o£ 
any  unembodied  fpirit  into  any  of  the  lower 
regions^  where  moil:  of  the  moderns  difpofe  of 
the  fouls  of  the  wicked,  and  where  all  the 
ancients  placed  the  receptacle  of  all  fouls 
without  diftindiion. 

Even  Dr.  Hartley,  who  afcribes  fo  much 
to  matter,  and  fo  little  to  any  thing  immaterial 
in  man  (nothing  but  the  faculty  of  fimple 
perception)  yet  ibppofes  that  there  is  fomethino; 
intermediate  between  the  foul  and  the  grofs 
body,  which  he  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of 
the  Injlnltejimal  elementary  body.  But,  great  as 
is  my  admiration  of  Dr.  Hartley,  it  is  very  far 
from  carrying  me  to  adopt  every  thing  in  him. 
His  language,  in  this  inftance,  conveys  na 
clear  ideas  to  my  mind,  and  I  confider  both 
his  intermediate  body^  and  i??2material  [only  a3 
an  encumbrance  upon  his  fyilem,  which,  n\ 
every  other  refped:,  is  moPt  admirably 
fimple. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  thing  has  been  faid 
of  the  ftate  of  the  vehicle  of  the  foul  during 
fleep.  Does  the  vehicle  require  reft  as  well 
as  the  body  and  brain  ;  and  if  the  foul  think 
during  fleep,  where  is  the  repofitory  of  the 
ideas   on   v/hich  it  is   employed?  Are  they 

coa- 
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contained  in  the  vehicle,  or  the  foul  it- 
felf. 

Indeed  every  thing  relating  to  flcep,  is  a 
very  puzzling  phenomenon, on  the  fuppofition 
of  the  diftindion  between  the  foul  and  the  body, 
efpecially  the  little  evidence  that  can  be  pre- 
tended of  the  loul  being  employed  at  all  in  a 
ftate  of  really  found  fleep,  exclufive  of  dream- 
ing. And  furely,  if  there  be  a  foul  diftind: 
from  the  body,  and  it  be  fenfible  of  all  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  corporeal  fyf- 
tem  to  which  it  is  attached,  why  does  it  not 
perceive  that  ftate  of  the  body  which  is  term- 
ed yZ^^^  ;  and  why  does  it  not  contemplate  the 
ftate  of  the  body  and  brain  during  fleep, 
which  might  afford  matter  enough  for  reafon- 
ing  and  reflection  ?  If  no  new  ideas  could  be 
tranfmitted  to  it  at  that  time,  it  might  employ 
itfelf  upon  the  ftock  which  it  had  acquired 
before,  if  they  really  had  inhered  in  it,  and 
belonged  to  it ;  taking  the  opportunity  of  ru- 
minating upon  its  old  ideas,  when  it  was  fo 
circumftanced,  that  it  could  acquire  no  new 
ones. 

All  this  we  fliould  naturally  exped;  if  the 
foul  was  a  fubftance  really  diftind:  from  the 
body,  and  if  the  ideas  properly  belonged  to 
this  fubftance,  fo  that  it  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing them  all  away  with  it,  when  the  body 
was  reduced  to  duft.  The  foul,  during  the 
fleep  of  the  body,  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach to  the  ftate  in  which  it  would  be  when 

the 
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the  body  was  dead,  death  being  often  com- 
pared to  a  more  {ouni\JIeep.  For  if  it  be  ca- 
pable of  thinking  and  feeling  when  the 
powers  of  the  body  fhall  entirely  ceafe,  it 
might  be  capable  of  the  fame  kind  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  adlion  when  thofe  powers  are  only 
Jhfpended, 

SECTION       VIII. 

Objections    to   the   Syfiern   of  Materialifm 

confidered. 

MOST  of  the  objedions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  pofTibility  of  the  powers  of 
fenfation   and   thought   belonging   to   m.atter, 
are  entirely  founded  on   a  miftaken  notion  of 
matter,  as  being  neceflarily  inert  and  iinpenc^ 
trabh\  and  not  a  thing  pofTeffed  of  no  other 
powers  than  thofe  of  attrabiion  and  repiflfion^ 
and^fuch   as   may   be   confiftent   with    them. 
W^^rTuch  objections  as  thefe  I  have  properly 
'n<^ :  concern,   becaufe  they  do  not  affed:  my 
peculiar  fyftem.     Some  objedions,  however, 
which  are  founded  on  xhQ  popular  notion  oftnat^ 
fer^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider ;  becaufe 
while  they  remain  unnoticed,  they  may  im- 
pede the  reception  of  any  fyftem  that  bears 
the  name  of  materialifm^  how  different  foever 
it  may  be  from  any  thing  that  has  hitherto 
been   fo   denominated.       I    fhall,    therefore, 
briefly  reply  to  every  objedioa  that  can  be 

G  thought 
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thought  C07ijiderabk\    either  in  itfelf,    or  on 
account  of  the  pcrlbn  who  has  propofed  it. 


Objection  I.     From  the  difficulty  of  con^ 
ceiving  how  Thought  can  cirije  from  Matter. 

IT  is  faid  we  can  have  no  conception  how 
fenfation  or  thought  can  arife  from  matter, 
they  being  things  fo  very  different  from  it, 
and  bearing  no  fort  of  refemblance  to  any 
thing  \\V^  figure  or  motion  ;  which  is  all  that 
can  refult  from  any  modification  of  matter,  or 
any  operation  upon  it. 

But  this  is  an  argument  which  derives  all 
its  force  from  our  ignorance.  Different  as  are 
the  properties  of  fenfation  and  thought,  from 
fuch  as  are  ufually  afcribcd  to  matter,  they 
may,  neverthelefs,  inhere  in  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  unlefs  we  can  fliew  them  to  be  ab-J| 
folutely  incompatible  with  one  another.  There" 
is  no  apparent  refemblance  between  the 
ideas  of  fght^  and  thofc  of  hearings  or 
fnelFmg^  &c.  and  yet  they  all  exift  in  the 
fame  mind,  which  is  pofleffed  of  the  very 
different  fenfes  and  faculties  appropriated  to 
each  of  them.  Befides,  this  argument,  from 
our  not  being  able  to  conceive  how  a  thing 
can  be,  equally  affcfts  the  immaterial  fyftem  : 
for  we  have  no  more  conception  how  the 
powers  of  fenfation  and  thought  can  inhere 
in  an  immaterial^  than  in  a  material  fubftance. 
tor,  in  fad,  we  have  no  diflindt  idea  either 
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of  the  prcperty,  or  of  the  fubjlance  of 
mind  or  fpirit.  Of  the  latter  we  pro- 
fefs  to  know  nothing,  but  that  it  is  not 
matter  ;  and  even  of  the  property  of  percep- 
tion^ it  feems  to  be  as  impoflible  that  we 
fhould  fully  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  as 
that  the  eye  fhould  fee  itfelf 

Befides,  they  who  maintain  the  intimate 
union  of  fubftances  fo  difcrepant  in  their  na- 
tures as  matter  and  hmnateria  I  fpirit^  of  which 
they  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  have  any 
conception,  do  with  a  very  ill  grace  urge  any 
objeftion  againft  the  fyftem  of  materialifm, 
derived  from  our  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  principle  of  thought  may  be  fuperadd- 
ed  to  matter. 

I  would  obferve,  that  by  the  principle  of 
thought^  I  mean  nolhing  more  than  the  power 
oijimple  perception^  or  our  confcioufnefs  of  the 
prefence  and  efFedl  of  fenfations  and  ideas. 
For  I  fhall,  in  thefe  difquifitlons,  take  it  for 
granted,  that  this  one  property  of  the  mind 
being  admitted,  all  the  particular  phenomena 
of  fenfatlon  and  ideas,  refpeding  their  reten^ 
tion^  ajfociation^  &c.  and  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind,  to  which  thofe  afFeftions  of  our 
fenfations  and  ideas  give  rife,  as  fnemory ^  judg- 
ment^ volition^  the  pajjions^  &c.  will  admit  of 
a  fatlsfaftory  illuftration  on  the  principles  of 
vibration^  which  is  an  afFe6f  ion  of  a  n.aterial 
fubftance.  I,  therefore,  admit  of  no  argu- 
ment for  iht  Jpi7^itiiality  of  the  foul,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  exquijitenefs^  Jubtkty^  or 
G  2  com- 
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complcxncfs  of  the  mental  powers,  on  which 
much  ftrefs  has  been  hilcl  by  Tome  ;  there 
being  in  matter  a  capacity  for  afFedtions  as 
fubtle  and  complex  as  any  thing  that  we  can 
affirm  concerning  thofe  that  have  hitherto 
been  called  mental  affe^ions,  I  confider 
Hartley^ s  Theory  of  the  Mind^  as  a  pra^ical 
anfwer  to  all  objections  of  this  kind. 


Objection  II.     From  abjlra^l  Ideas. 

'*  Matter,"  fays  Mr.  Wollaflon,  p.  357, 
''  can  never  by  itfelf  entertain  abftrafted,  or 
"  general  ideas,  fuch  as  many  in  our  minds 
*'  are.  For  could  it  refleft  upon  what  pafles 
'*  within  itfelf,  it  could  polTibly  find  there 
**  nothing  but  material  and  particular  impref- 
"  fions.  AbftraCI:  and  metaphyfical  ideas 
"  could  not  be  found  upon  it." 

But  Mr.  Locke  and  others  have  obferved, 
that  all  adiial  ideas  are,  in  fad:,  particulary 
and  that  abftrad:ion  is  nothing  more  than 
leaving  out  of  a  number  of  refembling  ideas, 
what  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  confidering 
only  what  is  common  to  them  all. 


Objection    III.      From    the    influence    of 
Reafons, 

Mr.  Wollaflon  argues,  that  the  mind  can- 
not be  material,  becaufe  it  is  influenced  by 

reafons. 
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reafons,  "  When  I  begin  to  move  myfelf," 
fays  he,  p.  355,  ''  I  do  it  for  Ibme  reafon, 
'*  and  with  relpefl:  to  fome  end. — But  who 
"  can  imagine  matter  to  be  moved  by  argii- 
*'  ments,  or  ever  ranked  fyllogifms  and  de- 
"  monftrations  among  levers  and  pullics  ? — 
"  Do  we  not  fee,  in  converfation,  how  a 
pleafant  thing  will  make  people  break  out 
into  laughter,  a  rude  thing  into  a  paffion, 
''  and  fo  on.  Thefe  affections  cannot  be  the 
"  phyfical  effeds  of  the  words  fpoken,  be- 
*'  caufe  then  they  would  have  the  lame  ef- 
"  fed:,  whether  they  were  underilood  or  not. 
It  is  therefore  xSxtfenJe  of  the  words,  which 
is  an  immaterial  thing,  that  by  pafhng 
through  the  underftanding,  and  caufmg 
that  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  intelleClual 
"  faculties  to  influence  the  body,  produces 
*'  thofe  motions  in  the  fpirits,  blood,  and 
"  mufcles." 

I  anfwer,  that,  fmce  it  is  a  faft,  that  rea^ 
fons^  whatever  they  be,  do  ultimately  move 
matter,  there  is  certainly  much  lefs  difficulty 
in  conceiving  that  they  may  do  this,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  being  the  affedlion  of  fome 
material  fubftance,  than  upon  the  hypothefis 
of  their  belonging  to  a  fubftance  that  has  no 
common  property  with  matter.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  fyllogifms  and  demonftrations  are 
not  levers  and  pullies,  but  neither  are  the 
effedts  of  gun-powder,  in  removing  the  hea- 
viefl  bodies,  produced  by  levers  and  pullies , 
and  yet  they  are  produced  by  a  material  caufe. 
G  3  To 
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To  fay  that  rcafon:  and  id:' as  are  not  things 
material,  or  the  aiic^tions  of  a  material  fub- 
ftance,  is  to  take  for  granted  the  very  thing  to 
be  proved. 


Objection    IV.     From   the  Unity  of  Con- 
Jcioufnefs. 

It  is  aiTerted,  that  the  foul  of  man  cannot 
be  material  and  divifible,  becaufe  the  principle 
oj  confcioufnefs^  v^^hlch  comprehends  the  whole 
of  the  thinking  power,  is  neceflarily  fimple, 
and  indivifible.  But  before  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  any  argument,  it  fhould  be  ftriftly 
defined  what  unvy  of  confcioufnefs  means.  I 
profefs  that  thofc  who  have  hitherto  written 
about  it  have  given  me  no  clear  ideas  upon 
the  fubjed:.  The  only  meaning  that  I  can 
annex  to  the  w^ords  unity  of  confcioufnefs^  is  a 
feeling  or  perception  of  the  unity  of  my  nature^ 
or  being ;  but  all  that  can  be  inferred  from 
this  is,  that  I  am  only  one  perfon,  one  fen^ 
tient  and  thinking  beings  and  not  two  perfons, 
or  two  fentient  or  thinking  beings  ;  which  is 
no  more  an  argument  that  this  one  fentient 
being  cannot  be  divided,  than  that  Tifphere^ 
being  one  thing,  is  a  proof  that  it  likewife 
confiils  of  indivifible  materials.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  divide  a  fphere  fo  as 
to  make  it  two  fpheres  ;  but  flill  the  matter 
of  which  it  confifts  is,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  di- 
vifible, and  the  matter  of  it  may  be  fo  dif* 

united, 
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united,  that  it  fhall  entirely  ceafe  to  be  a 
fphere.  So  tKough  that  Jyjie^n  of  intelligence 
which  we  call  i\\t  foul  of  a  many  cannot  be  di- 
vided into  two  fyflems  of  intelligence,  it  may 
be  fo  divided,  or  diflblved,  as  to  become  no 
fyftem  of  intelligence  at  all.  If  any  perfon 
can  define  unity  of  confcioufnefs  in  a  manner 
more  favourable  to  the  proof  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  I  ihall  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  to  attend  to  it. 

Objection  V.  From  a  feparate  Coffciouf-^ 
nefs  not  belonging  to  every  Particle  of  the 
Brain, 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  decifive  argument  againft 
materialifm,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  exftence 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  whole  brain^  as  a 
fyjlem^  while  the  individual  particles  of  which, 
it  confifts  are  feparately  inconfcious  ;  fince  the 
whole  brain,  being  a  colle6lion  of  parts,  can- 
not pofTefs  any  thing  but  what  is  derived  from 
them.     See   Letters  on  Materialijm^   p.  67. 

But  furely  there  may  be  a  feparate  unity  of 
the  whole  nervous  fyfem^  as  well  as  of  one 
atom ;  and  if  the  perception  that  we  call 
confcioufnefs^  or  that  of  any  other  complex  idea^ 
neceffarily  confifts  in,  or  depends  upon,  a 
very  complex  vibration^  it  cannot  poffibly  be- 
long to  a  fingle  atom^  but  muft  belong  to  a 
vibratingfyjiem^  of  fome  extent. 

A  certain  quantity  of  nervous  fyjlem  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  fuch  complex  ideas  and  afFeftions 

G  4  as 
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as  belong  to  the  human  mind  ;  and  the  idea 
oijelf^  or  the  feeling  that  correlponds  to  the 
pronoun  /(which  is  what  fome  may  mean. by 
confcioulneis)  is  not  eflcntially  different  from 
other  complex  idcas^  that  of  our  country  for  in- 
flance.  This  is  a  term  by  which  we  denote  a 
part  of  the  world  fubjc£t  to  that  form  of  go- 
vernment by  the  laws  of  which  we  ourfclves 
are  bound,  as  diftinguiflied  from  other  coun- 
tries, fubjedt  to  other  political  fyflems  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  termy^'// denotes  that  fub- 
flance  which  is  the  feat  of  that  particular  fet 
of  fenfations  and  ideas  of  which  thofe  that  are 


then  recollcded  make 


as  diftinfruiihed 


a  part,  «.  .,. ^, 

from  other  fubftances,  which  are  the  feat  of 
fimilar  fets  of  fenfations  and  ideas.  But  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  confider  this  objeftion,  with 
r^fped:  to  the  faculty  of  {\vc\^\t  perception^  ex- 
clufive  of  the  general  feeling  of  confcioufnefs , 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  ^'  aBivity^  and  per- 
**  ceptivity  cannot  arife  from  joining  together 
*'  dead  and  inert  parts,"  which  is  the  language 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  no  powers  whatever  could  be 
affirmed  of  any  mafs  of  matter,  becaufe  matter 
being  infinitely  divifible,  it  is  impoffible  that  the 
ultimate  parts  of  it  can  be  poffeffed  of  any 
powers.  And  there  is  no  more  reafon  in  nature 
why  perception  may  not  belong  to  2.fyjiem  of 
matter^  as  fuch,  and  not  to  the  component  parts 
of  ity  than  that  life  fliould  be  the  property  of  an 
intire  animal  fyftem,  and  not  of  the  feparate 
parts  of  it.  It  may  alfo,  juft  as  plaufibly,  be  faid 

that 
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ihdit  found  cannot  confift  of  a  vibration  in  the 
air,  becaufe  no  found  could  refult  from  the 
motion  of  a  fingle  particle  of  that  elaflic 
fluid  ;  and  yet  the  vibration  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  air  is  nothing  more  than  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  feparate  particles  of  which  it  con- 
fifts.  It  might  alfo  be  faid  that  no  harmony 
could  refult  from  a  harpfi chord,  becaufe  the 
fingle  notes,  feparately  taken,  can  make  no 
harmony.  Mr,  Baxter,  however,  fays,  £/- 
fay  on  the  Soid^  p.  236,  that  *'  if  an  adive 
*'  and  perceptive  fubftance  have  parts,  thefe 
"  parts  muft  of  neceffity  be  adive  and  per- 
*'  ceptive." 

This  argument  has  been  much  hackneyed, 
and  much  confided  in  by  metaphyficians ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  perceive  the  lead 
force  in  it.  Unlefs  we  had  a  clearer  idea 
than  it  appears  to  me  that  any  perfon  can 
pretend  to  have,  of  the  nature  of  perception^ 
it  muft  be  impoffible  to  fay,  a  priori^  whether 
a  fingle  particle,  or  a  fyftem  of  matter,  be  the 
proper  feat  of  it.  But  judging  from  appear- 
ances ^  w^hich  alone  ought  to  determine  the 
judgment  of  philofophers,  an  organized fyfl em ^ 
which  requires  a  confiderable  mafs  of  matter ^ 
is  requifite  for  this  purpofe.  Alfo,  judging 
by  obfervation,  a  mafs  of  matter,  duly  orga- 
nized, and  endued  with  life^  which  depends 
upon  the  due  circulation  of  the  fluids,  and  a 
proper  tone  of  thefolid  parts,  muft  neceflarily 
have  fenfation  and  perception.  To  judge  of 
the  perceptive  power  without   any  regard   to 

fa^is. 
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faBs^  and  appearances,  is  merely  giving 
fcope  to  our  imaginations,  without  laying 
them  linder  any  reltraint;  and  the  confcquence 
of  building  fyAems  in  this  manner  is  but  too 
obvious.  It  is  high  time  to  abandon  thefe 
random  hypothefes,  and  to  form  our  conclu- 
fions  with  refpe6l  to  the  faculties  of  the 
vwul,  as  well  as  tlie  properties  and  powers  of 
matter  by  an  attentive  obfervation  oifadfs^  and 
cautious  inferences  from  them. 


Objection  VI.      Ffom   the   Comparifon  of 

Ideas,  &c. 

It  is  faid,  there  can  be  no  comparifon  of 
ideasy  and  confequently  no  judgment^  or  per^ 
ception  of  harmony  or  proportion^  which  '  de- 
pends upon  comparifon,  upon  the  fyftem  of 
materialifm  ;  for  that,  if  the  ideas  to  be  com- 
pared be  vfRHATioNS  in  the  brain,^^  they  muft 
be  perceived  by  a  different  fubftance,  infped:- 
ing,  as  it  were,  and  confideri ng  that  flate 
of  the  brain.  See  Letters  on  Materialifm^ 
p.  63. 

But  if  the  brairt  itfelf  be  the  percipient 
power,  as  well  as  the  fubje^t  of  thefe  vibra- 
tions, it  muft  both  feel  the  efFedl  of  every 
particular  impreffion  that  is  made  upon  it,  and 
alfo  all  that  can  refult  from  the  combination  of 
ever  fo  many  impreffions  at  the  fame  time ; 
and  as  things  that  agree  and  things  that  dif 
agree  cannot   imprefs  the  brain  in  the  fame 

manner, 
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manner,  there  is  certainly  as  much  founda- 
tion for  a  perception  of  the  difFererice  between 
truth  2indi  falfehood^.  2i^  upon  any  hypothefis 
of  a  fuperintending  mind.  For  the  mind,  it 
is  evident,  has  no  ideas  but  what  refult  from 
the  ftate  of  the  brain,  as  the  author  quoted 
above  very  exprefsly  allows.  Confequently, 
if  there  be  no  impreffion  upon  the  brain,  there 
can  be  no  perception  in  the  mind  ;  fo  that, 
upon  any  hypothefis  that  is  confident  with 
kxiown  fads,  there  can  be  no  flate  of  mind 
to  which  there  is  not  a  correlpondent  ftate  of 
the  brain ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  brain  itfelf 
can  he  the  feat  of  feelings  or  of  confcioufnefs,  * 
its  feeling  or  confcioufnefs  may  be  juft  as  va^ 
rious  and  extenjive  as  that  of  the  independent 
mind  itfelf  could  be.  It  is  impoffible  there 
fhould  be  any  difference  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
the  mind  could  have  fcnfations  and  ideas  in- 
dependent of  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  which 
every  obfervation  proves  to  be  impofliblc. 

It  is  a  very  grofs  miftake  of  the  fyftem  of 
materialifm  to  fuppofe,  with  the  author  of 
the  Letters  on  Materialifm^  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  brain  are  themfelves  the  perceptions. 
For  it  is  eafy  to  form  an  idea  of  there  being 
vibrations  without  any  perceptions  accom- 
panying them.  But  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
brain,  befides  its  vibrating  power ^  has  fuper- 
added  to  it  a  percipient  ox  fentient  power^  like- 
wife  ;  there  being  no  reafon  that  we  know 
why  this  power  may  not  be  imparted  to  it. 
And  this,  once  admitted,  all  that  we  know 

con- 
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concerning  the  human  mind  will  be  found  in 
the  material  nervous  fyftem  ;  and  this  perci- 
pient power  may  as  well  belong  to  one /yjie?n 
as  to  one  atom. 


Objection  VII.     From  the  nature  o/Atten- 

tion. 

It  has  been  faid  that  attention  is  a  ftate  of 
mind  that  cannot  be  the  effed:  of  vibration. 
See  Letters  on  Materialif?ny  p.  147.  But  as 
fimple  attention  to  any  idea  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fimple  perception  of  it,  fo  a  continued 
attention  to  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  continued 
perception  of  it ;  which  is  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  either  of  the  conftant  prefence  of  the 
obje6l  which  excites  it,  or  of  the  prefence  of 
other  aflbciated  ideas,  in  circumftances  in 
which  it  muft  neceflarily  make  the  greateft 
figure,  and  ftrike  the  mind  the  moft. 

I  fhall  here  introduce  fome  more  of  Mr.Wol- 
lafton's  arguments  to  prove  that  the  body  and 
the  mind  mufl:  be  different  fubftances,  though 
I  think  them  unworthy  of  him.  My  replies 
will  be  very  fhort,  and  fometimes  ad  ho^ 
minem. 


Objec- 
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Objection  VIII.  From  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Ideas  and  the  Mind  employed  about 
them, 

"  That  which  perufes  the  impreffions  and 
^*  traces  of  things  in  the  fantafy  and  me- 
**  mory  muft  be  Something  diftind  from  the 
'*  brain,  or  that  upon  which  thofe  impreffions 
"  are  made.  Otherwife  it  would  contem- 
"  plate  itfelf,  and  be  both  reader  and  book, 
Wollafton,  p.  358. 

But  what  is  the  diftindion  between  the 
reader  and  the  book,  in  an  unembodied  fpirit, 
which  certainly  muft  have  a  repofitory  for  its 
ideas,  as  well  as  be  provided  with  a  principle 
of  intelligence  to  make  ufe  of  them  ?  Will 
not  this  argument  aff'eft  the  fimplicity  and 
indivifibility  of  fuch  a  fpirit,  to  fay  nothing 
of  fuperior  intelligences,  and  of  the  divine 
mind  ? 


Objection  IX.      From  the  ExpreJJion^  my 
Body,  &c. 


<< 


(c 


(( 


"  As  a  man  confiders  his  own  body,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  fomething  different  from 
the  confiderer^  and  when  he  ufes  this  ex- 
preflion,  my  body^  or  the  body  of  me^  may  it 
not  properly  be  demanded,  who  is  meant 
by  me^  or  what  7ny  relates  to  ? Man  be- 
ing fuppofed  a  perfon  confifting  of  two 
2  parts, 
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*'  parts,  foul  and  body,  the  whole  perfon 
"  may  fay  of  this,  or  that  part  of  him,  the 
**  Jaiil  of  me^  or  the  body  of  me.  But  if  he 
•'  were  either  all  foul,  or  all  body,  and  no- 
"  thing  elfe,  he  could  not  fpeak  in  this  man- 
*'  ner."     Wollafton,  p.  350. 

According  to  this  merely  verbal  argwnenty 
there  ought  to  be  fomething  in  man  befides 
all  the  parts  of  which  he  confifts.  When  a 
man  fays,  /  devote  my  fold  and  body^  what  is 
it  that  makes  the  devotement  ?  It  cannot  be 
the  things  devoted.  Bcfides,  in  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton's  own  phrafc,  it  ought,  in  ftriftnefs,  to 
be  the  body  only  that  fays  tny  foul.  Nothing 
furely  can  be  inferred  from  fuch  phrafeology 
as  this,  w^hich,  after  all,  is  only  derived 
from  vulgar  apprehenfions. 


Objection  X.     From  the  different  Interefs 
in  Man, 

*'  It  is  plahi  there  are  two  different  interefls 
**  in  man,  on  one  fide  reafon,  on  the  other 
**  pafRon,  which,  being  many  times  diredly 
*'  oppofite,  muft  belong  to  different  fubjeds. 
"  There  are  upon  many  occafions  contefts, 
*'  and,  as  it  were,  wars  between  the  mind 
**  and  the  body,  fo  far  are  they  from  being 
*'  the  fame  thing."     Wollafton,  p.  350. 

I  anfwer,  the  pafTions  themfelves  are  more 
evidently  at  variance  than  paffion  and  rea- 
fon, and,  therefore,  by  the  fame  argument, 
4  ought 
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ought  to  be  referred  to  different  fubftances  in 
the  human  conflitution.  If  Mr.  Wollafton 
meant  to  refer  the  pajjions  to  the  body,  there 
will  be  fome  danger  left  defire^  linlly  and  other 
faculties,  always  acknowledged  to  be  mental^ 
iliould  go  with  them ;  and  fo,  before  he  is 
aware  of  it,  the  whole  man  will  be  material, 
there  being  nothing  left  to  belong  to,  or  con- 
ftitute  the  immaterial  foul. 


Objection  XL     From  the  Mind  fupporting 
the  Body. 

"  We  may  perceive  fomething  within  us 
**  which  fupports  the  body  (keeps  it  up)  di- 
*'  reds  its  motions  for  the  better  prefervatiou 
"  of  it ;  when  any  hurts  or  evils  befall  it, 
"  finds  out  the  means  of  its  cure,  and  the  like, 
"  without  which  it  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  undergo  the  fate  of  common  matter. 
The  body,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered 
as  being  under  the  diredion  and  tuition  of 
fome  other  thing,  which  is  (or  fliould  be) 
"  the  governor  of  it,  and  confequently^  upon 
"  this  account,  muft  be  concluded  to  be  dif- 
"  ferent  from  it."     Wollafton,  p.  350. 

I  anfwer,  we  alfo  fay  that  reafon  controuls 
and  direds  the  pajjions^  influences  the  will^ 
and  makes  ufe  of  the  memory^  that  thofe  and 
all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  fubfer^ 
vient  to  reafon,  .&c.     But  does  it  therefore 

follow, 
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follow,  that  they  belong  to  a  different  fub- 
llance  ? 


Objection    XII.       From   the    felf- moving 
Power  of  the  Soul. 

The  foul  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Baxter  and 
otliers,  as  e/Je?itially  a&ive^  and  poffelfed  of  a 
JeIf-f?ioving  power y    in   oppofition   to  matter^ 
which  is  neceifarily  inert  2iwA  pajjive. 

But  if  we  afk  on  what  authority  thefe 
pofitions  are  advanced,  it  is  impoffible  they 
fhould  produce  a  fingle  appearance  in  favour 
of  them.  The  foul,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  and 
we  have  nothing  elfe  by  which  to  judge  of  its 
powers,  has  not  a  fingle  idea  but  what  it  re- 
ceives by  means  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and 
till  it  has  got  ideas ^  it  is  impoffible  that  any' 
of  its  powers^  aftive,  or  paflive,  could  have 
the  lead  employment ;  fo  that  they  could  not 
appear  even  to  exiji,  Senfations  and  ideas 
comprehend  all  the  objefts  of  thought,  and 
all  the  exertions,  or  emotions  of  the  foul,  as 
far  as  we  can  obferve,  always  fucceed  fenfa- 
tions  or  ideas*;  and,  to  all  appearance,  are  as 
much  occajioned  and  produced  by  them,  as  any 
effeft  in  nature  can  be  faid  to  be  produced  by 
its  proper  cauie  ;  the  one  invariably  following 
the  other,  according  to  a  certain  eftablilhed 
law. 

In  fadl,  a  ball^  afled  upon  by  a  foreign  me- 
chanical impulfe,  may  juft  as  well  be  faid  to 

have 
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iiave  a  felf-moving  power  as  the  foul  of  man  ; 
fenfations  and  Ideas  being  as  properly  an  im-^ 
pelling  force  refpedting  the  mind  (fince  they* 
always  precede,  and  regulate,  both  the  judg- 
m.ent  and  the  will)  as  the  ftroke  of  a  rod,  &c. 
is  an  impelling  force  with  refpecfi:  to  the  balh 
Nothing  can  prove  a  felf-moving  power  in 
the  foul,  but  a  clear  cafe  of  the  decifion  of  the 
judgment,  a  determination  of  the  w^ill,  or 
fome  other  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties, 
'without  any  preceding  fenfations  or  ideas  ;  or, 
at  leaft,  without  fuch  as  ufually  precede  fuch 
judgments,  determinations,  or  exertions.  But 
while  thofe  fenfations  and  ideas,  which  can- 
not be  denied  to  have  a  real  infuence  upon  the 
mind,  always  precede  mental  determinations^ 
&c.  it  is  ImpofTible  not  to  conclude,  according 
to  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  philofophizing,  that 
thofe  fenfations  and  ideas  are  the  proper 
moving  powers  of  the  foul  5  and  that  without 
them  it  would  have  been  incapable  of  any 
motion  or  determination  whatever.  And  this, 
if  we  judge  at  all  from  ohfervation  and  expe" 
rience^  we  muft  conclude  to  be  adually  the 
cafe. 


Objection  Xllf.     Trom  the  imwearied  Na-* 
tiire  of  the  thinking  Principle, 

Mr.  Baxter  likewife  fays,  £^7  on  the  Hu-" 

man  Soul^  p.  4.'^3,  That  '' the  confideration  of 

'*  the  indefeafiblenefs,    or   unweariednefs  of 

H  **  the 
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**  the  principle  of  thought  In  us,  fliould 
*'  pcrfedly  llitisfy  us  of  the  immateriaHty  of 
*'  our  thinking  part.  We  feci  our  hodies 
*'  every  now  and  then  hnking  down  under 
"  their  own  intirmities  ;  but  the  thing  that 
thinks  in  us  would  never  give  over,  if  the 
body  could  keep  up  with  it.  It  is  bufy  all 
the  day  with  the  body,  and  all  the  night 
without  the  body,  and  all  the  day  with  the 
body  again  ;  and  thus  in  a  conftant  circle, 
without  relpite  or  intermiflion,  that  we  can 
perceive  by  our  ftridtcft  enquiry.  For  the 
body  no  fooner  finks  down  in  wearinefs  and 
'*  flumber,  than  this  thing  within  us  enters 
*'  upon  other  fcenes  of  adion,  and  hears  and 
"  fees  things  worth  enquiring  into,  and  this 
*'  without  a  fubferviency  of  its  organs,  which 
**  are  then  difabled  from  their  fundlion." 

This  is  altogether  a  mifreprefentation  of  the 
fadt.  The  brain^  indeed,  is  a  thing  fo  far 
diftind  from  the  reft  of  the  fyftem,  as  that  it 
may  be  but  little  afFeded  by  leveral  diforders, 
under  which  the  reft  of  the  fyftem  may  la- 
bour ;  as  the  legs  may  be  found  while  the  arms 
are  difealed,  or  rather  as  the  bones  may  con- 
tinue found,  while  the  inufcidar  jiep  is  difor*- 
dered,  &c.  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  where  the 
brain  is  not  itfelf  immediately  affeded,  as 
the  thinking  faculty  depends  upon  the  brain, 
it  may  be  vigorous,  w^hen  the  reft  of  the  body 
is  very  languid.  But  that  the  foul  enters  up- 
on new  fccncs  of  adion,  without  the  help  of 
the  body  in  l]eep>  is  deftitute  of  any  one  faft 

or 
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or  obfervation  to  fupport  it.  We  are,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearance,  juft  as  much  fatigued 
with  thinking  as  with  walkings  and  to  lay  that 
it  is  the  body  only  that  is  fatigued,  in  this  cafe 
and  not  the  mind  itfdf^  is  abfolutely  gratis 
diBiim,  There  is  juilthe  lame  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  the  thinking  powers  are  exhaufted, 
in  the  one  cafe,  as  that  the  ivalking  powers  are 
exhaufted  in  the  other.  That  we  think  at  all, 
in  perfedlly  found  fleep,  is  by  no  means 
probable.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  ap- 
pearances, the  thinking  powers  are  refrefhcd 
by  reft  in  fleep,  exadly  as  the  mufcular 
ftrength  is  recruited  by  the  fame  means. 


Objection  XIV.     From  abfence  of  Mind. 

It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Baxter,  Efay  on  the  Soul^ 
p.  428,    That   *'  it   is  altogether   inconfiftent 

with  the  materiality  of  the  thing  that  thinks 

in  us,  that  we  are  fometimes  fo  wholly 
"  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  fome  ab- 
"  fent  objeds,  or  fome  purely  ideal  thing, 
"that  we  are  quite  im.percipient  of  objeds 
'*  round  us,  and  which  at  prefent  adl  upon 
"  our  fenfes."  Among  other  inftances,  he 
afterwards,  p.  430,  mentions  the  conftant 
prejjiire  of  our  own  bodies^  occafioned  by  gra- 
vitation, whether  w^e  w^alk,  fit,  or  lie. 

But  nothing  is  requifite  to  folve  the  diffi- 
culty in  thefe  cafes  but  the  fuppofition,  that 
whatever  be  the  eFed:  cf  any  fenfation  or 
H  2  idea 
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idea  upon  the  brain,  the  impreflion  may  be 
lb  llrong  as  to  overpower  all  other  imprcflions. 
This  we  know  is  adlually  the  cafe  with  the 
tye.  Let  a  man  look  attentively  upon  any 
very  bright  objcd-,  and  immediately  after- 
wards turn  his  eyes  upon  whatever  other  ob- 
jeds  he  pleales,  and  he  either  will  not  fee 
them  at  all,  or  they  will  all  appear  to  be  of 
the  fame  colour ;  fo  that,  in  this  violent  af- 
fedion  of  the  eye,  fainter  impreflions  are  not 
fenfibly  perceived,  though  they  cannot  but  be 
made  upon  the  eye  in  thofe  circumftances,  as 
well  as  others.  Now  the  brain  is  of  the  very 
fame  fubftance  with  the  retina^  and  optic 
nerves  \  and  therefore  muft  be  fubjeft  to  a  fi- 
milar  affeftion. 

This  wricer  explains  thefe  cafes  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  mind  ^'  'voluntarily  employs 
*^  itfelf,  while  it  is  thus  inattentive  to  things 
"  prefent^  in  the  earneft  confideration  of  fome 
*'  things  that  are  abfent,^^  But  voliti  n  is  not 
at  all  concerned  in  the  cafe ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  this  abjence  of  mind 
is  altogether  an  involuntary  thing.  It  is  not 
choice  that  either  leads  to  it,  or  prolongs  it ; 
for  this  would  imply  that  the  mind  had  been 
aware  of  other  objeds  having  folicited  its 
attention,  and  that  it  had  peremptorily  re- 
fufed  to  give  any  attention  to  them.  Where- 
as at  the  clofe  of  a  reverie  of  this  kind,  the 
mind  is  always  inconfcious  of  any  foreign 
objeds  having  obtruded  themfelves  upon  it 
at  all,  juft  as  in  the  cafe  of  found  fleep. 

Ob- 
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Objection  XV.     From  the  corruptibility  of^ 
Matter. 

The  greatefl:  caufe  of  that  averfion  which 
we  feel  to  the  fuppofition  of  the  foul  being 
material,  is  our  apprehenfion,  that  it  will 
then  be  liable  to  corruption^  which  wc  ima- 
gine it  cannot  be  if  it  be  immaterial.  I3ut, 
for  any  thing  that  we  know,  neither  of  thtfe 
inferences  are  juft,  and  therefore  no  advan- 
tage whatever  is,  in  fad,  gained  by  the  mo- 
dern hypothefis.  All  things  material  are  not 
liable  to  corruption,  if  by  corruption  be  meant 
dljjblution^  except  in  circumftances  to  which 
they  are  not  naturally  expofed.  It  is  only 
very  compound  bodies  that  are  properly  liable 
to  corruption,  and  only  vegetable  and  animal 
fubjiances  ever  become  properly  putrid^  and 
off'enjivey  which  is  the  real  fource  of  the  ob- 
jedion. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  even  a  human 
body  may  be  wholly  exempt  from  corruption, 
though  thofe  we  have  at  prelent  are  not,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  that  the  apoftle 
Paul  gives  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  fhall 
rife  from  the  dead  ;  when  from  earthly  they 
will  become  Jpirttnal ;  from  corruptible,  in- 
corruptible ;  and  from  mortal,  immortal, 

Befides,  how  does  it  follow  that  an  im- 
material fubftance  cannot  be  liable  to  decay  or 
diflblution,  as  well  as  a  material  one  ?  In 
fad,  all  the  re\fon  that  any  perfoa  could  ever 

H  3  have 
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have  for  imaglninp;  this,  muft  have  been  that 
an  Immaterial  fubftance,  being,  in  all  ref- 
pecfls,  the  reverfc  of  a  material  one,  muft  be 
incorruptible^  becaufe  the  former  is  corruptible. 
Bat  till  we  know  fomcthing /)2/?//'ue  concern- 
ing this  fuppofed  immaterial  fubftance,  and 
not  merely  its  not  being  ??iatter,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  pronounce  whether  it  may  not  be 
liable  to  change,  and  be  diflblved,  as  well  as 
a  material  fubftance.  Neceflary  irnmiitabiUtyy 
is  an  attribute  that  cannot  be  demonftrated 
except  of  God  only  ;  and  he  who  made  all 
things,  material  or  immaterial,  may  have 
fubjefted  them  to  whatever  laws  he  pleafes, 
and  may  have  made  the  one  as  much  fubje«fi 
to  change  and  decay  as  the  other,  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  to  the  contrary:  fo  that 
all  our  flattering  notions  of  \k\Q,  Jimplicity  and 
incorruptibility  of  immaterial  fubftances  are 
mere  fancy  and  chimera,  unfupported  by  any 
evidence  whatever.  The  foul  has  been  fup- 
pofed to  be  neceflTarily  incorruptible,  becaufe 
it  is  indivijible^  but  that  argument  I  prefume 
was  fufficlently  anfwered,  when  it  was  fhewn 
that  ideas  which  have  parts^  as  moft  of  our 
ideas  raanifeftly  have,  cannot  exift  in  a  foul 
that  has  no  parts ;  fo  that  the  fubjedl:  of 
thought  in  man  cannot  be  that  fimple  and 
iadivifible,  and  confequently  not  that  indif-r 
cerptible  thing  that  it  has  been  imagined  to 
be. 


SECTION 
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SECTION       IX. 

Of  the  Objetlion  to  the  Syjlem  of  Materialifm 
derived  from  the  Confderation  of  the  Di  vine 

Essence. 


IT  will  be  faid,  that  if  the  prhiciple  of 
thought  in  man  may  be  a  property  of  a 
material  fubftance,  the  divine  Being  himfelf 
may  be  material  alfo  ;  whereas,  it  is  now  al- 
mofl  univerfally  believed  to  be  the  dodtrine  of 
revelation,  that  the  Deity  is,  in  the  ftridefl 
fenfe  of  the  word,  an  immaterial  fubftance^  in- 
capable of  local  prefence ;  though  it  will  be 
fhewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  facred 
writers  fay  nothing  about  fuch  a  fubftance. 

Confidering  how  much  this  fubjedl  is  above 
all  human  comprehenfion,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  mofl:  oppofite  opinions  fhould  have 
been  maintained  with  refpefl:  to  it.  But  this 
confideration,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ought 
to  check  our  boldnefs,  ought,  likewife,  to  have 
taught  us  mutual  candour  and  indulgence. 

I  am  fully  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  with  clearnefs  on  a  fubje6l  fo  ex- 
tremely obfcure,  and  how  hazardous  it  is  to 
advance  the  very  little  that  any  man  can  fay 
on  this  fubjed.  But  I  ihall  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, decline  fpeaking  freely  and  fully  to 
every  difficulty  that  either  has  been  urged 
H  4  againft 
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^igainfl  the  fyflem  of  tlie  materiality  of  man, 
or  that  has  occurred  to  myfclf  with  refpecl  to 
it  ;  and  the  objedlions  wliich  arife  from  the 
conlideration  of  the  divine  ellence,  are  of 
fuch  particular  confcqucnce,  that  I  (hall  treat 
of  them  in  this  feparate  feclion.  I  only  beg 
thofe  who  are  friends  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  inquiry,  to  attend  to  the  few  confidera- 
tions  that  1  fiiall  offer  on  this  very  dlfiicult 
fubjea:. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  mufi.  be  confeflcd, 
with  awful  reverence,  that  W'C  know  but  little 
of  our/elves^  and  therefore  much  lefs  of  our 
Maker ^  even  with  rcfpe6l:  tc  his  attributes^ 
We  know  but  little  of  the  works  of  God, 
and  therefore  certainly  much  lefs  of  his  tf- 
feme. 

In  faft,  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  any 
effence  whatever.  Our  afcribing  impenetra-^ 
bility  to  matter  might  make  us  imagine  that 
we  had  fomc  kind  of  idea  of  its  fubflance, 
though  this  was  fallacious  ;  but  now  that,  by 
a  rigid  attention  to  the  phenomena,  and  a 
flri£l  adherence  to  the  laws  of  philolbphizing, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  deny  that  matter 
has  any  fuch  property,  but  merely  powers 
of  attradion  and  repulfion,  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended  that  w^e  have  any  proper  idea  of  the 
fubftance  even  of  matter,  confidered  as  divefted 
of  all  its  properties.  The  term  fubftance,  or 
eflence,  therefore,  is,  in  fad,  nothing  more 
than  a  help  to  exprejjion^  as  w^e  may  fay,  but 
not  at  all  to  conception. 

We 
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We  cannot  fpeak  of  attradlon  or  repulfion, 
for  example,  but  as  powers  belonging  to, 
and  refiding  in  fome  things  fubjlance^  or  ef- 
Jence^  but  our  ideas  do  not  go  beyond  thefe 
powers  ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  form  any 
thing  of  an  idea  of  the  fubfiance  of  matter, 
cxclufive  of  the^^w^rj  which  it  has^  and  ex- 
clufive  of  the  impenetrability  which  it  has  not^ 
all  ideas  vanlfh  from  the  mind,  and  nothing, 
abfolutely  nothing,  is  left  for  an  object  of 
contemplation.  If  it  be  iiill  called  a  fubflance, 
it  is,  however,  as  immaterial  a  one  as  any 
perfon  can  wifli  for.  In  reality,  the  term 
immateriality  never  did,  or  could  fuggeft  any 
idea  whatever.  That  the  term  fubftancc  and 
eflence  are  of  no  ufe  but  as  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  is  evident  from  our  fpeaking  of  xhtfub" 
Jiance  or  ejfence  of  things y  as  if  they  themfelv^js 
were  only  properties. 

If  then  our  ideas  concerning  matter  do  not 
go  beyond  the  powers  of  which  it  is  pofleflcd, 
much  lefs  can  our  ideas  go  beyond  powers, 
properties,  or  attributes,  with  refpedt  to  the 
divine  Being  ;  and  if  we  confine  our  definition 
of  God  to  thefe,  it  is  not  poflible  that  we  can 
make  any  miftake,  or  fufFer  by  our  mifcon- 
ceptions.  Now  the  powers  and  properties  of 
the  Divine  mind,  as  clearly  deduced  from  the 
works  of  God,  are  not  only  fo  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  human  mind,  when 
,  there  is  fome  analogy  between  them,  but  fo 
efl^entially  different  from  them  in  other  re- 
fpeits,  that  whatever  term  we  make  ufe  of  to 

denote 
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denote  the  one,  it  muft  be  improperly  applied, 
to  the  otlier. 

In  two  circumftances  that  we  do  know, 
and  probably  in  many  others  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  at  all,  the  human  and 
divine  nature,  finite  and  infinite  intelligence, 
moft  eflentially  differ.  The  firft  is,  that  our 
attention  is  necelTarily  confined  to  one  thing, 
whereas  he  who  made,  and  continually  fup- 
ports  all  things,  muft  equally  attend  to  all 
things  at  the  fame  time;  w^hich  is  a  moft 
afioiiifhing,  but  neceffary  attribute  of  the  one 
fupreme  God,  of  w^hich  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception ;  and  confequently,  in  this  refpedt,  no 
finite  mind,  or  nature,  can  be  compared  with 
the  Divine. 

Again,  the  Deity  not  only  attends  to  every 
thing,  but  muft  be  capable  of  either  prodiicing 
or  annihilating  any  thing.  For  fince  all  that 
we  know  of  bodies,  are  their  powers,  and  the 
divine  Being  changes  thofe  powders  at  plea- 
fure,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  take  them  all 
away,  and  confequently  annihilate  the  very 
fabftance ;  for  without  powders,  fubftance  is 
nothing.  And  -fince  he  can  communicate 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  produce 
fubftance.  So  that,  in  this  refpeft  alfo,  as 
the  Divine  powersy  fo  the  Divine  nature  muft 
be  eflentially  diff^erent  from  ours  ;  ajid  confe- 
quently no  common  term  except  fuch  com- 
prehenfive  terms  as  beings  nature^  &c.  can  be 
properly  ufed  to_^exprefs  them  both,  . 

Again, 
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Again,  as  the  Divine  nature  has  properties 
incompatible  with  all  created  and  finite  na- 
tures, fo  though  there  muft  be  fome  common 
property  in  all  beings  that  have  any  adtion  or 
influence  upon  one  ano  her,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Divine  nature  being  pofTefTed  of 
the  properties  of  other  iubftances  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  intitled  to  the  fame  appella- 
tion. For  example,  the  Divine  eflence  can- 
not be  the  objed:  of  any  of  our  fenfes,  as 
every  thing  that  we  call  matter  is.  For 
though  the  divine  Being,  in  order  to  his 
aBing  every  where,  mufl:  be  every  where,  we 
are  not  fenfible  of  his  prefence  by  our  fight, 
hearing,  or  feeling,  &c. 

There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  ma- 
nifold reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Divine 
nature,  or  effence,  befides  being  fimply  un- 
known to  us,  as  every  nature  or  eflence  is, 
has  properties  mofl:  eflentially  diff^erent  from 
every  thing  elfe  ;  and  therefore  we  ftiall  cer- 
tainly deceive  ourfelves  if  we  call  things  fo 
difi'erent  from  one  another  by  any  common 
name. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  plain,  that  no  proof 
of  the  materiality  of  man  can  be  extended,  by 
any  jufl:  analogy,  to  a  proof  or  evidence  of 
a  fimilar  materiality  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
for  the  properties  or  powers  being  difi^er- 
ent,  the  fubftance  or  eflence  (if  it  be  any 
convenience  to  us  to  ufe  fuch  terms  at  all)  muft 
be  difl^erent  alfo. 

If 
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If  by  the  term  immaterial  we  fimply  mean 
to  denote  a  fubftance  that  has  properties  and 
powers  effentially  different  from  tliofe  of 
created  matter,  it  is  plain  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jedion  to  the  term,  and  in  this  fenfe  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is,  in  fa£t,  ufcd  by  the  generahty  of 
mankind.  But  if,  with  modern  metaphyfi- 
cians,  we  intend  to  denote  by  it  a  fubftance 
that  has  no  property  whatever  in  common 
with  matter,  and  that  even  bears  no  relation 
to  fpace,  I  nuift  deny  that  any  fuch  fiibftance 
cxifts  ;  becaufc,  according  to  fuch  a  defini- 
tion, the  divine  Being  is  necefl'arily  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with,  and  all  action 
or  influence  upon,  his  own  creation. 

But  let  us  make  ufe  of  what  terms  we 
pleafe  to  exprefs  the  Divine  nature,  or  mode 
of  exiflence,  we  are  not  able  to  come  any- 
nearer  to  an  adequate  conception  concerning 
them.  God  is,  and  ever  mufl  remain  the 
incomprehenfibky  the  objedi:  of  our  moft  pro- 
found reverence,  and  awful  adoration.  Com- 
pared with  him,  all  other  beings  are  as  no^ 
thing,  and  lefs  than  nothing.  He  jilleth  all  in 
all^  and  he  is  all  in  alL 

I  would  obferve,  however,  and  I  think  it 
but  juflice  to  thofe  who  may  happen  to  fee 
this  fubjedl  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  I  have  here  reprefented  it,  that  fhould 
any  perfon,  on  account  of  the  very  few  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  Divine  nature  re- 
fembles  other  natures,   think  proper  to  apply 

the 
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the  term  material  to  both,  the  hypothefis 
advanced  in  this  treatife  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  matter,  which  excludes  impenetra- 
bility, or  folidity  from  being  a  property  of  it, 
(by  which,  as  we  may  fay,  the  reproach  of 
matter  is  wiped  off)  makes  this  to  be  a  very 
different  kind  of  materialilm  from  that  groifer 
fort,  which,  however,  has  been  maintained 
by  many  pious  chriftians,  and  was  certainly 
the  real  belief  of  moft  of  the  early  Fathers. 

It  is  only  on  account  of  the  notion  that 
matter  is  neceffarily  inert ^  and  abfolutely  in-' 
capable  of  intelligence,  thought,  or  adion, 
that  it  has  been  deemed  dangerous  to  afcribe 
it  either  to  a  finite,  or  to  the  infinite  mind  ; 
but  when  this  reproach  is  wiped  away,  the 
danger  vanishes  of  courfe.  It  is  the  powers 
of  fupreme  intelligence,  omnipotence,  un- 
bounded goodnefs,  and  univerfal  providence, 
that  we  reverence  in  the  Deity  ;  and  whatever 
be  the  effence  to  which  we  believe  thefe  powers 
belong,  it  muft  appear  equally  refpedable  to 
us,  whether  we  call  it  material  or  immaterial ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  fubjlance^  of  which  we 
have  no  idea  at  all,  but  the  properties  that  are 
the  objedt  of  our  contemplation  and  re- 
gard. 

All  that  we  can  pretend  to  know  of  God, 
is  his  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs. 
We  fee,  and  feel  the  effects  and  influence  of 
thefe  every  moment  of  our  lives  ;  but  it  is 
impoffible  we  fliould  fee  or  feel  the  Juh^ 
fiance  to  which  thefe  powers  belong  ;  and, 
2  there- 
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therefore,  all  that  we  can  conceive,  or  pro- 
nounce concerning  it,  muft  be  merely  hypo- 
thetical ;  and  provided  that  every  perfon  is 
fully  fatisfied  that  his  own  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vine eflence  are  confident  with  the  known  at- 
tributes of  divinity,  they  muft  heceffarily  be 
equally  fafe,  and  equally  innocent.  We  are 
all  agreed  with  refpedt  to  every  thing  that 
concerns  iis^  viz.  the  divine  works ^  and  the 
divine  attributes ;  and  w^e  differ  only  with 
refpedt  to  an  opinion  which,  circumftanced 
as  this  is,  cannot  poffibly  affed;  us. 

It  is  faid,  that  matter  can  only  be  aSledupon^ 
and  is  neccflarily  incapable  of  adling^  or  be^ 
ginning  a5fion.  This  conclufion  we  have  been 
led  to  form,  by  obferving  that  every  motion 
in  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  was 
preceded  by  fome  other  motion ;  which  we 
therefore  confider,  and  properly  enough,  as 
the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  motion.  But,  for 
the  very  fame  reafon,  we  might  conclude, 
that  what  we  call  fpirit^  or  miftd^  is  equally 
incapable  of  beginning  aftion  or  motion  ; 
becaufe  every  idea,  every  thought,  and  every 
determination  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  pre- 
ceded, and,  ftridly  fpeaking,  caufed  by  fome 
other  idea  of  the  mind,  or  fenfation  of  the 
body  ;  and,  therefore,  judging  by  what  we 
know  of  ourfelves,  mind  ought  to  be  conclud- 
to  be  as  incapable  of  beginning  motion  as  the 
body  itfelf.  As  far  as  we  know  from  expe- 
rience, both  are  equally  paflive,  the  one  be- 
ing abfolutely  governed  by  intellectual  laws, 
4  and 
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and  influences,  and   the   other  by  corporeal 
ones. 

Of  the  beginning  of  motion^  or  action^  we 
muft  fit  down  with"  acknowledging,  that  we 
have,  in  reahty,  no  conception  at  all  ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  removed,  or  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  leflened,  by  fhifting  it 
from  matter  to  mind,  Mr.  Locke  very  juftly 
obierves,  Ej]ay^  vol.  ii.  p.  147,  that  '^  it  is  as 
*'  hard  to  conceive  felf  motion  in  a  created  im- 
**  material,  as  in  a  created  material  being,  con- 
"  fider  it  how  we  will."  And  certainly  the  dif- 
ficulty of  our  conception  is  not  leffened  by 
transferring  it  from  a  created  to  an  uncreated 
being. 

We  know  there  muft  be  ^.Jirfi  caiife  of  all 
things,  becaufe  things  do  actually  exift,  and 
could  never  have  exifted  without  a  caufe,  and 
all  fecondary  caufes  neceflarily  lead  us  to  a 
primary  one.  But  of  the  nature  of  the  exijl* 
ence  of  this  primary  caufe,  concerning  which 
we  know  nothing  but  by  its  effe5fs^  we  cannot 
have  any  conception.  We  are  abfolutely  con- 
founded, bewildered,  and  loft,  when  we  at- 
tempt to  fpeculate  concerning  It,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  this  fliould  be  the  cafe.  We 
have  no  data  to  go  upon,  and  no  force  of 
mind  to  fupport  us  in  it.  All  we  can  fay  is,' 
that  this  fpeculation,  attended  as  it  is,  with 
infuperable  difficulties,  is  attended  with  juft 
the  fame,  and  no  greater  difficulty,  on  the 
idea  of  the  mind  being  material  or  immaterial. 
And  the  fyftem  of  materialifm  has  unqueftion- 

ably 
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ably  this  advantage,  that  it  is  entirely  frc(^ 
from  another  difliculty,  viz.  /jow  an  immaterial 
J'uhjiarue  can  acl  upon  matter  \  a  difficulty 
which,  in  my  idea,  amounts  to  an  abfolute 
impoJjibHity^  as  thole  fubftances  have  hitherto 
been  defined. 

As  to  the  difficulty  arifing  from  the  divine 
material  efl'ence  penetrating  other  matter,  it 
h  is  no  place  at  all  in  the  hypothcfis  advanced 
from  Mr.  Bofcovich  and  Mr.  Michel  1 ;  and 
certainly  this  idea  is  much  more  confonaht  to 
the  idea  which  the  facred  writers  give  us  of 
the  omniprefence  of  the  divine  Being,  and  of 
My^  filling  allinall^  than  that  of  a  being  who 
bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  and  therefore  can- 
not properly  be  fa  id  to  exifi  any  where  ;  which 
is  the  doftrine  of  the  rigid  immaterialifts. 

In  the  fcriptures,  the  divine  Being  is  faid 
to  be  2l  fpirit\  but  all  that  is  there  meant  by 
fpirit  is  an  invifible power.  The  divine  works 
are  yifible  and  aftoniffiing,  hwt  himfelf  no  man 
has  J'eeny  or  can  fee. 

That  fuch  an  idea  as  many  have,  or  affect 
to  have,  of  the  ftridl  immateriality  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  as  not  exifting  in  fpace,  is  iiot 
an  idea  of  much  importance,  at  leaft,  may 
with  certainty  be  concluded  from  its  not  being 
fuggefted  to  us  in  the  fcriptu'*es,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Old  Teftament.  All  that  we  are 
there  taught  "concerning  the  nature  of  God,  is 
that  he  made  all  things,  that  he  fees  and 
knows  all  things,  that  he  is  prefent  in  all 
places,  and  that  he  fuperintends  and  governs 

all 
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M  things ;  alfo,  that  he  had  no  beginning, 
that  he  can  have  no  end,  and  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  any  change.  Farther  than  this  we 
are  not  taught. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  as 
will  be  feen  in  its  pi*oper  place,  that  the  idea 
which  the  fcriptures  give  us  of  the  divine  na- 
ture is  that  of  a  Being,  properly  fpeaking,  every 
where  frefent^  conftantly  fupporting,  and  at 
pleafure  controling  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
not  the  objed:  of  any  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  that, 
out  of  condefcenfion,  as  it  were,  to  the  weak- 
hefs  of  human  apprehenfion,  he  chofe,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  to  fignify  his  pecu- 
liar prefence  by  fome  vijible  fymbol^  as  that  of 
a  fupernatural  bright  cloud,  or  fome  other 
appearance,  which  could  not  but  imprefs  their 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  real  local  prefence. 
He  is  alfo  generally  reprefented  as  refiding  in 
the  heavens,  and  from  thence  infpedlng  and 
governing  the  world,  and  efpecially  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a  philofo- 
phically  juji,  but  it  is  an  eafy^  and  a  very 
innocent  manner  of  conceiving  concerning 
God. 
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SECTION        X. 

Of  the  Principles  (j/'  HuxMAN  Nature  ^c- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures. 

HAD  man  confifted  of  two  parts^  fo  eflen- 
tially  different  from  each  other  as  mat- 
ter 'dud  Jpirit  are  now  reprefented  to  be,  and 
had  the  immaterial  been  the  principal  part, 
and  the  material  fyftem  only  fubfervient  to  it, 
it  might  have  been  expelled  that  there  would 
have  been  fome  exprefs  mention  of  it,  or  de- 
claration concerning  it  (this  being  a  thing  of 
fo  much  confequence  to  us)  in  the  fcriptures^ 
which  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  creation, 
mortality,  and  refurredlion  of  man.  And  yet 
there  is  not  only  a  moft  remarkable  filence  on 
the  fubjed:  of  the  immateriality  of  the  human 
foul  in  thefe  facred  books,  even  where  we 
fnould  moft  naturally  have  expected  fome  ac- 
count of  it,  but  many  things  are  there  ad- 
vanced, which  unavoidably  lead  us  to  form  a 
different  conclufion  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
be  found  in  thofe  books  to  countenance  the 
vulgar  opinion,  except  a  few  paffages  ill 
tranOated,  qv  ill  underftood,  Handing  in  ma- 
tt ifcft  contradidion  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
reft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  man  is  fuc- 
cindly  delivered  in  Gen.  ii.  7.  And  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  duji  of  the  ground,  and 
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breathed  into  his  nojirils  the  breath  of  life^  and 
man  became  a  living  foul.  We  .  fee  here,  that 
the  whole  man  (for  nothing  is  faid  of  his  body 
in  particular)  was  made  of  the  duft  of  the 
ground.  No  part  of  him  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  higher  or  different  original ;  and  furely  fo 
very  important  a  circumftance  a§  that  of  an 
immaterial  principle^  which  could  not  be  from 
the  dujl^  would  not  have  been  omitted,  if 
there  had  been  any  fuch  a  thing  in  the  com- 
po  fit  ion. 

When  the  whole  man  was  completely 
formed,  arid  not  before,  we  are  next  inform- 
ed, that  God  made  this  man,  who  was  life^ 
lefs  at  firit,  to  breathe  and  live.  For  it  evi- 
dently follows  from  the  text,  that  nothing 
but  the  circumfiance  of  breathing  made  the 
difFerertce  between  the  linanimated  earthy  and 
the  living  foul.  It  is  not  faid  that  when  one 
conditUent  part  of  the  man  was  made,  an- 
other necefiliry  conftituerit  part,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  was  fiiperadded  to  it ;  and  that 
thefe  two,  united,  conftltuted  the  rhan  ;  but 
only  that  that  fubftance  which  was  formed  of 
the  diifi  of  the  earth  became  a  living  foul ^  that 
is  became  alive^  by  being  made  to  breathe. 

That  no  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word 
t*3:3,  which  we  tranflateyZ>///  (though  it  would 
be  moft  of  all  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  as  we  muft 
have  done,  from  a  fair  conflrudion  of  this 
paffage,  that  the  duft  of  the  earth  could  be 
converted  into  2^\  immaterial  foul)  Is  evident 
from  the  ufe  of  the  fame  term  in  other  places, 
1 2  ia 
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in  which  it  is  ufed  as  fynonimous  to  man^  the 
nvhole  man^  and  in  Ibme  manlfeftly  fignihes 
nothing  more  than  the  corporeal^  or  mortal 
part  oj  7nan. 

Gen.  xlvi.  26,  All  the  fouls  that  came  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt ^  which  came  out  of  his  loins. 
1'he  immaterial  principle  certainly  could  not 
come  from  his  loins. 

Exod.  xviii.  4,  The  foul  that  finneth  it  fiall 
die.  Ez,  xiii.  19,  To  J  lay  the  fouls  that  fhould 
720 1  die,  and  to  fave  the  fouls  that  Jl:ould  not 
live,  Pf.  vii.  i,  2,  Save  me^  lefl  he  tear  my 
foul^  rending  it  in  pieces.  In  all  thefe  paflages 
it  is  mofl  evident  that  the  word  foid  is  fyno- 
nimous to  man^  and  that  it  refers  more 
immediately  to  his  body ;  fo  that  by  man  be- 
coming  a  living  foul y  nothing  can  be  under- 
ftood  befides  his  being  made  alive ;  and  the 
paflage  fuggefts  no  hint  of  any  thing  but  the 
property  of  life  being  fuperadded  to  that  cor- 
poreal fyftem  which  was  intirely  formed  of 
the  dufl:  of  the  earth,  in  order  •  to  make  a 
complete  living  man. 

Sometimes  the  word  that  is  here  rendered 
foul  is  ufed  to  exprefs  iht  dead  body  itfelf,  and 
is  fo  tranflated  by  us;  as  Lev.  xxi.  I,  11, 
There  fiall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead  among 
his  people^  neither  JJjall  he  go  in  to  any  dead 
hody^  nor  defile  himfelf  for  father  or  mother, 
lb.  xix.  28,  Ye  fd all  not  make  any  cuttings  in 
your fiejh  for  the  dead.  Numb.  xix.  13,  Who- 
ever touches  the  dead  body  of  any  man  that  is 
dead.     In  this  paflage  the  periphrafis  is  very 

re- 
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remarkable  ;     and   if,    in    this    paflage,     the 

word   '^DJ   Ihould  be   rendered  foul,    it    muil 

be  tranflated  thus,   Whojhever  touches  the  dead 

Joiil  of  a  man  %uho  fiall  die.     Se^  alfo  Hagg. 

In  other  paflages,  where  the  finic  word  is 
by  IKS  rendered  foul^  there  would  have  been 
much  more  propriety  in  tranflating  it  /'/f, 
which  does  not  denote  ayi/^/.r/z/a' but  ^  pro^ 
perty, 

Pf.  Ixxxix.  48,  Who  can  delrcer  his  foul 
(Hfe]  frojn  the  hand  of  the  grave,  job  xxxlii. 
30,  "/"i  bring  back  his  foul  [life]  from  the  pit. 
Gen.  XXXV.  18,  And  it  came  to  pafs  as  her  foul^ 
[her  life]  %vas  departing  for  Jhe  died,  i  Kings 
xvii.  22,  And  the  foul  [the  life]  of  the  child 
came  to  him  again. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  Vv'ith 
refpedl:  to  the  correfponding  word  in  the 
Greek,  ^'-;c^'?  i^"^  the  New  Teitament  ;  as  ia 
Luke  xii.  20,  Thou  fool y  fl^lj  7iight  foal  I  thy 
foul  [\hy  Wic]  be  required  of  thee  \  that  is,  this 
night  thou  Jl: alt  die. 

13efides,  whatever  principles  we  may  be 
Jed  to  afcribe  to  ;;^;;/ fi'om  this  account  of  his 
formation  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  the  very  fame  wc  ought 
to  afcrilje  to  the  brutes  ;  becaufe  the  very  fame 
words  are  ufcd  in  the  account  of  them  by  the 
fame  writer,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  though  they  are  differently  ren- 
dered in  our  tranflation.  For  Gen.  i.  24,  w^e 
read,  And  God  faid^  let  the  earth  bring  forth 
(Ijc  li^^ing  creature  \tvt\  ti>3:]  [^living  foul]  and 
I  3  again, 
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again,  Gen.  ii.  19,  And  ivhaijce'-cer  Adcm 
called  every  living  creature  [living  foul]  that 
10 as  the  na?ne  thereof.  For  this  obfcrvation  I 
am  indebted  to  an  ingenious  and  worthy 
friend,  and  I  think  it  valuable  and  decifive  in 
the  cafe. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  account  which 
the  fcriptures  give  us  of  the  mortality  of  man ^ 
to  fee  w^hether  w^e  can  find  ju  any  pailage  re- 
lating to  this  fubjcdt  fome  trace  of  an  immortal 
foul. 

Death  is  firfl:  threatened  to  man  in  thefe 
terms,  Gen.  ii.  17,  Of  the  tree  of  knowledge^ 
of  good  and  eviU  thou  fb  a  It  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eateji  of  it  thoufialt  furely  die. 
Here  is  no  exception  made  of  any  part  of  the 
man  that  w\is  not  to  die.  The  natural  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  fentence  imports,  that  when- 
ever the  decree  fhould  take  place,  w^hatever 
was  alive  belonging  to  man  would  wholly  ceafe 
to  live,  and  become  lifelefs  earthy  as  it  had  been 
originally. 

I'he  fame  inference  may  be  made  from  the 
account  of  the  2idi\.vd\  fentence  of  death  pafTed 
upon  Adam,  after  his  tranfgrcffion.  Gen.  iii. 
19,  In  the  f JO  eat  of  thy  face  foal t  thou  eat 
breads  till  thou  retur7i  unto  the  ground  \  J  or 
out  of  it  waji  thou  taken.  For  dujl  thou  [not 
thy  body  only]  art^  and  unto  duji  fialt  thou 
return.  If  in  this  there  be  any  allufion  to  an 
immaterial  and  immortal  part  in  man,  it  is  won- 
derfully concealed  ;  for  nothing  appears,  upoq 
the  facfl  of  the  pafTagc,  but  that,  as  the  whok 

man 
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man  had  been  Ijfelffs  earthy  he  would  become 
lifelcfs  earth  again.  Every  other  conftrudion 
is  an  e?cprefs  contradldlioa  both  to. the  words, 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  fentence.  For  what 
would  have  fignified  the  death  of  the  body^  to 
Adam,  if  there  flill  remained  an  inextinguijk^ 
able  principle  of  llj'e  ?  and  efpecially  if,  as  the 
immaterialiils  in  general  fuppofe,  he  would 
afterwards  have  enjoyed  a  better  lijc  than  he 
could  have  had  in  conjunction  with  the  body  ; 
which  could  only  be  a  clog  to  it,  and  obflrud 
its  exercife  and  enjoyment. 

Befides,  according  to  the  common  liypo- 
thefis,  all  the  pupifliment  that  is  mentioned 
in  this  fentence,  js  inflidcd  upon  the  mere 
pajjive  injtriiment  of  the  foul,  whilfl  the  real 
criminal  was  fnffcred  to  efcape. 

In  general,  to  interpret  what  the  fcriptures 
fay  of  the  7?wrtality  of  man^  which  is  the  uni- 
form language  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teflament  on  this  fubjed,  of  the  mortality  of 
the  body  only^  which  is  a  part  of  the  man  that 
is  of  the  leaft  value,  and  wholly  infignificant 
when  compared  with  the  other  part  of  his 
conflitution,  the  mind^  is  cxaftly  of  a  piece 
with  the  Trinitarian  interpretation  of  thofe 
paflages  in  the  gofpels,  w^hlch  reprcfent 
Chrilt  as  inferior  to  his  father,  of  his  binna?! 
nature  only\  fuppofing  the  Evangelifts  to  have 
negleded  the  confideration  of  his  fuperior 
divine  nature ;  though  if  there  had  been  any 
fuch  thing,  it  was  more  efpecially  requifite  that  it 
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fhould  have  been  particularly  attended  to  in 
thole  very  paflages. 

When  the  wicked nefs  of  men  was  fo  great 
that  God  was  refolved  to  deflroy  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  flood,  he  fays, 
Gen.  vi.  3,  My  Jpirit  JJoall  72or  always  Jlr roe 
with  man^  for  that  he  alfo  isJJefi  ("I'Jl^a).  PIcre 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  fiiperior  principle. 

When  this  flood  took  place,  and  almoft 
the  w^iolc  race  of  mankind  was  deflroyed  by 
it,  there  is  ftill  no  mention  made  of  their  im- 
material fouls,  or  what  became  of  them.  We 
only  read.  Gen.  vii.  22,  All  in  whoj'e  ?2oJlrils 
was  the  breath  of  life^  of  all  that  was  on  the 
dry  land  died.  And  every  living  fubfance  was 
deflroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground ^ 
both  man^  and  cattle^  and  the  creeping  things^ 
and  the  fowls  of  heaven ;  and  they  were  dejlroy-^, 
ed from  the  earth. 

Another  occafion  on  which  we  might  na- 
turally expecEl  fome  account  of  the  immaterial 
principle  in  man,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch 
thing,  is  where  an  account  is  given  of  the 
deaths  of  remarkable  perfons.  And  yet,  though 
we  have,  in  the  fcriptures,  very  circumflan- 
tial  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  feveral  eminent 
perfons,  with  refped:  to  none  of  them  is  there 
the  leaft  hint  chopped,  that  the  body  only  was 
dead,  but  that  the  immaterial  foul  was  alto- 
gether unaffeded  by  what  had  happened  to 
its  grofs  companion.  This  fentiment,  which 
is  capable  of  a  vafl:  variety  of  expreilion,  never 
fails  to  occur  upou  Umilar  occafions  with  us ; 

and, 
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and,  for  the  fame  reafons,  could  not  have 
failed  to  occur  to  the  facred  writers,  if  they 
had  had  any  idea  of  fuch  a  thing. 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  deaths  of 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  Aaron,  Mofes, 
David,  and  many  others  ;  but  all  that  is  faid 
upon  any  of  thefe  occafions,  is  either  that  the 
dying  perfon  was  gathered  to  his  people,  or 
that  h^Jlept  with  his  fathers.  Now  certainly 
Jleep  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  a  perfon's 
being  alive^  and  aBive^  and  efpecially  of  his 
entering  upon  a  new  mode  of  beings  in  which 
he  ihould  be  more  alive,  more  adive,  and 
more  vigorous  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Jofeph,  it  is 
faid,  Gen.  1.  26,  They  embalmed  him^  aiid  he 
was  put  into  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  It  is  not  faid 
that  there  was  any  part  of  him  that  was  not 
embalmed^  and  that  could  not  be  put  into  a 
coffin.  Our  different  notions  dictate  a  very 
different  language.  Upon  our  grave-ftones 
we  never  fee  infcribed,  Here  lies  fuch  a  per~ 
foUy  but  always  here  lies  the  body^  or  the  re- 
maittSy  or  what  was  mortal  of  fuch  a  perfon. 
Such  an  influence  have  ideas  upon  language 
and  ciijloms  ;  and  the  fame  would  they  have 
had  upon  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  thofe 
ancient  times,  if  the  ideas  and  notions  had 
then  exiited. 

We  have  accounts  in  the  fcriptures  of  fe- 
veral  perfons  having  been  recalled  from  death, 
and  having  come  to  life  again ;    as   of  the 

dead 
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dead  man  who  was  raifed  to  life  by  the  touch 
of  the  prophet's  bones,  of  two  children  by 
Elijah  and  Elifha  ;  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
young  man  at  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus  by  our 
Saviour;  and  of  other  pcrfons  by  tlic  apoftles; 
and  more  efpecially  of  the  death  and  refur- 
reftionof  our  Lord  hlmfclf.  Yet,  upon  none 
of  thefc  occafions,  is  there  the  Icaft  mention 
made  of  the  immaterial  foul ^  w^hich,  upon  the 
common  hypothefis,  muft  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  and  have  been 
recalled  from  thence  to  its  old  habitation, 
This  looks  as  if,  in  the  apprehcnfion  of  the 
facred  writers,  there  was  no  fuch  a  thing  as  a 
feparate  foul  to  be  recalled  ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  cafe  was  fimply  this,  viz.  that 
the  lift\  which  is  no  more  than  a  propertyy 
had  been  loft,  and  was  reftored  again.  This 
too  would  be  confidered  as  an  advantage ; 
"whereas  it"  has  the  appearance  of  cruelty  and 
injuftice,  in  the  cafe  of  a  good  m.an,  as  of  La- 
zarus, who  had  been  dead  four  days,  to  re- 
call him  from  a  ftate  of  unmixed  happinefs, 
to  the  troubles  and  mifcries  of  this  life,  and 
fubjedt  him  once  more  to  the  pains  of 
death. 

If  there  be  an  immaterial  foul  in  man,  and 
efpecially  if  the  body  be  a  clog  to  its  opera- 
tions and  enjoyrnepts,  it  was  no  favour  to. 
Enoch  or  Elijah  to  remove  them  to  another 
life  with  fuch  an  incumbrance  ;  and  the  ge^ 
peral  refurreCtion,  as  I  have  obferved  before, 
which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as.  the  great 
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obje^  of  chrijlian  hope,  is  not  merely  fiiper^ 
fluous^  but  even  undejirable\  fince  virtue  would 
naturally  have  had  a  much  more  complete 
reward  without  the  body. 

It  is  fo  evidently  the  dodrine  of  the  fcrip- 
tures,  that  the  ftate  of  retribution  does  not 
take  place  tiH  after  the  general  refurredion, 
that  it  is  now  adopted  by  great  numbers,  who, 
neverthelefs,  cannot  be  brought  to  give  up 
the  notion  of  an  immaterial  foul.  But  I  wifh 
they  would  confider  what  notion  they  really 
have  of  an  immaterial  foul  paffing  thoufands 
of  years  without  a  fingle  idea  or  fenfation.  In 
jny  opinion,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  its 
being  no  Juhjiance  at  ally  juft  as  matter  muft 
intirely  vanifh,  when  we  take  away  its  pro- 
perty of  extenjion. 

If,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  Intire 
ceflation  of  thought,  they  will  maintain  the 
real  exijience  of  the  foul,  it  muft  be  for  the 
fake  of  the  hypothefis  only,  and  for  no  real 
life  whatever.  They  who  maintain  that,  with- 
out a  refurredtion,  there  is  a  fufficient  re- 
ward for  virtue,  and  a  ftate  of  puniftiment  for 
vice,  taking  place  immediately  after  death, 
have  a  folid  reafon  for  contending  for  an  im- 
material principle,  unaffe6led  by  the  cataf- 
trophe  to  w^hich  the  body  is  fubjeft.  But  I 
can  fee  no  reafon  in  the  world  w^hy  any  chrif 
tiany  who,  as  fuch,  neceflarily  believes  the 
dodrine  of  a  refurredion  (this  being  the  pro- 
per fundamental  article  of  his  faith)  ftiould 
l?e  fo  zealous  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  w^hy  he 
I       '  '  fhould 
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fhould  not  be  rather  jealous  of  luch  a  notion, 
as  intefering  with  \ns proper J\Ji em ^  fiipcrfeding 
it,  and  making  \l  fuperjiuous^  and  really  unde- 
Jirable,  The  doftrine  of  a  feparate  foul  moft 
evidently  embarraflcs  the  true  chrifVian  fyftem, 
which  takes  no  fort  of  notice  of  it,  and  is  uni- 
form and  confiftent  without  it.  In  the  fcrip- 
tures,  the  heathens  are  reprefcnted  to  be 
without  hopEy  and  all  mankind  as  periflnng  at 
death,  if  there  be  no  rejurreclion  of  the 
dead, 

Perfons  who  attend  to  the  fcripturcs  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  the  operations  of  the 
foul  depend  upon  the  body  ;  and  that  between 
death  and  the  refurreilion  there  will  be  ay^f/- 
fenjion  of  all  its  powers.  And  it  is  obvious 
to  remark,  that  if  this  be  the  faft,  there  muft 
be  a  fufficient  natural  reajon  why  it  fliould  be 
fo;  and,  therelore,  there  is  fair  ground  to 
prefume,  that  the  foul  cannot  be  that  inde- 
pendent being  that   has  been  imagined. 

According  to  the  chriftian  fyftem,  the  body 
is  necellary  to  all  the  perceptions  and  exer- 
tions of  the  mind  :  and  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
what  evidence  can  there  be  that  it  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  body  for  its  exijience  ^lio  ? 
that  is,  what  evidence  can  there  be  that  the 
faculty  of  thinking  does  not  inhere  in  the 
body  itfelf,  and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  foul  feparate  from  it  ?  A  philofopher,  on 
feeing  thefe  appearances,  would  more  naturally 
conclude  that  the  body  appeared  to  have 
greater  powers    than   he   imagined  it  could 

have 
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have  had,  than  that  an  immaterial  fpirit  could 
be  fo  neceffarily  dependant  upon  a  grofs  body, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  perceive  or  think  without 
it.  This  appears  to  me,  on  the  firft  face  of 
things,  to  be  by  much  the  more  natural  con- 
clufion,  exclufive  of  the  obligation  that  all 
philofophers  are  under,  not  to  admit  more 
caujes  than  are  ablblutely  necejj'ary. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  affertion  that  I 
have  yet  met  with,  relating  to  the  fubjed,  is, 
that  the  dodrine  of  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul  is  neceflary  to  be  eftablifhed,  be- 
fore any  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  fcripture 
do(5lrine  of  a  refurredion.  For  it  is  faid,  "  that 
''  if  the  foul  be  not  naturally  capable  of  fur- 
**  viving  the  body,  or  if  death  is  unavoid- 
**  ably  its  deJlriiBion^  then  the  refurredlion 
•'  muft  be  the  refurreftlon  of  what  was  not 
**  in  beings  the  refurreftlon  of  nothing^  It  is 
true  that  a  property  fuch  as  I  confider  the 
power  of  thinking  to  be,  cannot  exift  without 
its  fubjiance^  which  is  an  organized  fyftem. 
But  if  this  property  of  thinking  neceffarily 
attends  the  property  of  ///<?,  nothing  can  be 
requifite  to  the  reftoration  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  man,  but  the  reftoration  of  the  body, 
(no  particle  of  which  can  be  loft)  to  a  ftate  of 
life. 

If   we    fearch   the    fcriptures  for    paffages 
more  particularly  expreffive  of   the  Jlate   of 
man  at  deaths  we  find   in  them  not  only  no 
trace  oi  fenfe^  thought^  or  enjoyment^  but,  on 
the  contrary,    fuch  declarations  as  exprefsly 

exclude 
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exclude  it;  as  Pf.  vl.  5,  In  death  there  is  ho 
retnembrance  of  ther.  In  the  grave  who  Jljal! 
give  thee  thanks  ?  fpdken  by  David  when  he 
was  praying  for  recovery  from  ficknels.  Pf. 
cxv.  47,  The  dead  praije  not  the  Lord^  neither 
they  that  go  down  into  lilence\  and  Pf.  cxvi. 
4,  His  breath  goeth  Jorth,  he  returneth  to 
the  earthy  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  pe^ 
rifj. 

Job,  fpeaking  of  man  as  utterly  infehfible 
in  death,  expreifcs  himfelf  fo  very  fully  and 
diftinftly,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  iniftake  his 
meaning.  Job,  xiv.  7,  There  is  hope  of  a 
tree  if  it  be  cut  down^  that  it  will fpr out  again^ 
and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  ceafei 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earthy 
and  the  jlock  thereof  die  ift  the  ground^  yet 
through  the  fcent  of  water  it  will  bud^  and 
bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man  dieth^ 
and  wajleth  away^  yea  man  giveth  up  the  ghojly 
and  where  is  he  ?  As  the  waters  fail  from  the 
feay  and  the  flood  decays  and  dries  up^  fo  man 
lieth  down^  and  rifeth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more.  They  Jhall  not  awake ^  nor  be  raifed  out 
of  their  feep. 

Nothing  Can  be  more  evident  than  that  Job 
confidered  man  as  altogether  infenfible  in  deaths 
and  that  he  had  no  notion  of  his  body  being 
one  thing,  and  himfelf  xht  fentient  principle^^ 
another.  But  I  cannot  help  concluding  that 
in  the  verfes  immediately  following  thofe 
? ,  quoted  above,  he  expreffes  his  belief  of  a  re- 
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furredion  to  a  future  life.  V.  13,  O  that 
thou  wouldjl  hide  7ne  in  the  grave,  that  thou 
wouldjl  keep  mefecret  until  thy  wrath  be  paji  5 
that  thou  u'oiddji  appoint  me  afet  time^  and  r^- 
member  me.  If  a  man  dies^  Jhall  he  live  again  ? 
All  the  days  of  my  appointed  ti??2e  will  I  wait 
[in  the^r^i;^,  as  it  feems  to  me]  till  my  change 
come,  'fhou  fialt  call^  and  I  will  anfwer  the^: 
thou  wilt  have  a  dejire  to  the  work  of  thy 
hands. 

It  is  ftill  more  evident^  from  that  celebrated 
pafl'age  in  the  1 9th  chapter  of  this  book,  that 
all  the  hope  that  Job  had  of  a  future  life  was 
founded  on  his  belief  of  a  refurreclion^  and 
not  on  a  ftate  oi  feparation  from  the  body^  of 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
idea. 

Job.  xix.  25,  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liv-^ 
ethy  and  that  he  fiall  Jland  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth.  And  though^  after  my  fkin, 
worms  dejiroy  this  body^  yet  in  my  flcjlj  Jhall  I 
fee  God  ;  whom  I  Jhall  fee  for  myfelf  and  mine 
eyes  jhall  behold^  and  not  another^  though  my 
reins  be  conjiimcd  within  me, 

Solomon  evidently  confiders  the  whole  of 
man  as  equally  mortal  with  brutes.  After 
having  faid  Ecc.  iii.  17,  God  J): all  judge  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked^  Jor  there  is  a  time 
there  jor  every  purpofe^  a?id  for  every  w^rrk  ; 
he  adds,  v.  18,  I  faid  in  7ny  heart  concerning 
the  eft  ate  of  the  fons  of  men,  that  God  might 
inanifefl  them^  and  that  they  might  fee  that  they 
tbemfelves  are  beajis.     For  that  which  befalleth 

the 
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thefoni  of  men  hefalleth  beafis ;  cveii  one  thing 
hejalkth  them.  As  the  one  dieth^  Jo  dieth  the 
other.  Tea  they  have  all  one  breath.  So  that 
a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  a  heajl ;  for  all 
is  vanity.  All  go  to  one  place.  All  are  of  the 
dujiy  and  all  return  to  dujl  again. 

Some  coiifider  this   paflage  as  put   into  the 
mouth  of  a  perfon  who  objects  againil:   reli- 
gion, or  as  an  objection  which  had  occurred 
to  the  WTlter  himlelf ;  but  I  fee  no  appearance 
of  any  fuch  thing ;    and  the  doftrine  is  per- 
fed:ly  agreeable  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
fcriptures.     After  the   paifage  quoted  above, 
he  adds,  Who  knoweth  the  fpirit  of  man  that 
goeth  upward^  and  the  fpirit  of  the  beajl  that 
goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?    But  if  this  paf- 
fage  be  interpreted  in  a   fenfe  confiftent  with 
what  goes  before,  it  can  only  mean  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  difference  in   the  form  and 
pojliire  of  a  man  and  a  beafl: ;  in  confequence 
of  w^hich  the  breath  of  man   goes   upwards^ 
and  that  of  a  beaft  goes  do'Wfiwards^  there  is 
no  difference  between   them  when  they  die. 
Accordingly,  in  the  very   next  verfe,  he  fays 
of  man,   Who  jhall  bring  him  to  fee  what  Jhall 
be  after  him  ?  evidently  confidering  him  as  in 
a  ftate  of  infenfibihty  and   perfeft  ignorance. 
Befides,  upwards  and  downwards  in  this  place, 
may  not  relate  to  the  breathy  or  any  thing  re- 
prefented  by   the  breath,  but  to  the  pojlure  of 
the  body  in   walking,    man  walking  with  his 
head  upwards,  and  the  beaft  w^ith   his  head 
looking  downwards. 

This 
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This  writer,  indeed,  fpeaking  of  death, 
ufes  this  expreflion,  Ecc.  xii.  7,  '^hen  Jhall 
the  diiji  7'eturn  to  the  ear^h  as  it  was^  and  the 
fpirit P:all  7' e turn  unto  God  who  gave  it.  But 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
fcriptures,  to  fuppofethat  the  fouls  of  depart- 
ed men  are  in  heaven,  with  God^  and  Chrijl^ 
where  they  are  faid  not  to  be  till  after  the  re- 
furrection,  the  meaning  of  this  paffage  can 
only  be,  that  God,  who  gave  life^  will  take 
it  away;  the  Vs'oxA  fpirit  denoting  nothing 
more  than  breathy  or  life.  By  the  fame  kind 
of  figure  our  lives  are  faid.  Coll.  iii.  3,  after 
death,  to  be  hid  with  Chrijl  in  God^  and  that 
when  Chrijl^  who  is  our  life,  Jhall  appear,  we 
alfo  Jhall  appear  with  him  in  glory.  From 
which  it  is  evident,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
lives  of  good  men  are,  figuratively  fpeaking, 
faid  to  be  with  God,  they  are  not  to  appear^ 
or  be  manifeiled,  till  the  appearance,  or  fe- 
cond  coming  of  Chrift  ;  fo  that  \X\Qfpirit,  or 
Ife,  going  to  God,  and  remaining  with  him, 
does  not  imply  any  ftate  of  perception,  or 
enjoyment. 

Our  Saviour,  indeed,  feems  to  ufe  the  term 
foul  as  expreffive  of  fomething  diftindl  from 
the  body,  but,  if  he  did  (which,  however, 
is  not  certain]  he  might  do  it  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  times;  in 
the  fame,  manner  as  he  applies  the  term  pof 
fefid  of  daemons,  to  ?J2ad?72en,  and  even  fpeaks 
to  madmen,  as  if  they  were  ad:uated  by  evil 
fpirits,  though   he   certainly  did   not   believe 
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the  cxiflcnce  of  fuch  dscmons.  He  fays, 
however,  Matt.  x.  28,  Fear  not  them  who  kill 
the  body^  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  foul ;  but 
rather  fear  him^  who  is  able  to  dejlroy  both 
foul  and  body  in  helL 

But  when  we  confider  that,  according  to 
the  uniform  tenor  of  the  fcriptures,  and  ef- 
pccially  our  Saviour's  own  difcourfcs  and  pa- 
rables, there  is  no  punifliment  in  hell  till  after 
the  reiurrcdlion,  it  will  be  evident  that  his 
meaning  could  only  be,  that  men  have  power 
over  us  only  in  this  life^  but  God  in  the  life  to 
come ;  meaning  by  the  fouU  the  lije^  and  in 
this  place,  xht  future  and  better  lije  o{  man  in 
oppofition  to  the  prefent,  Alfo  when  the 
apoille  Paul,  l  Theff.  v.  23,  fays,  I  pray  God 
your  whole  fpirit^  and fouU  ^^d  body,  be  pre^ 
ferved  blamelefs  until  the  conmg  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chriji^  he  only  ufes  thefe  terms  as  de- 
noting, in  the  philofophy  of  his  time  (which 
had  fpread  even  among  the  Jews)  all  that  con- 
llituted  a  co?nplete  man^  without  hinting  at  the 
poifibility  of  2Sijfeparation  of  the  feveral  parts. 

Had  the  facred  writers  really  believed  the 
exidence  of  the  foul,  as  a  principle  in  the 
human  conftitution,  naturally  diftinft  from, 
and  independent  of  the  body,  it  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed  that  they  would  have  made  fome 
ufe  of  it  in  their  arguments  for  a  future  life. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  fuch  ar- 
gument in  all  the  New  Teftament. 

St.  Paul,  though  he  writes  largely  upon  the 
fubjeclj  and  to  Greeks,  by  whom  the  dodrines 

of 
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bf  Plato  were  rtfpeded,  lays  the  whole  ftrefa 
of  his  argument  upon  tie  prornife  of  God  by 
J  ejus  Chriji^  confirmed  to  us  by  his  refurrefti- 
on  from  the  dead.  According  to  him,  who 
muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  underftood 
chriftianity,  and  who  would  not  flightly  un- 
dervalue any  proper  fupport  of  its  dod-rines,  if 
Chriji  be  not  raijed^  our  faith  is  vain^  and  they 
tube  are  afieep  in  Ckriji^  that  is,  they  who  have 
died  in  the  profeiTion  of  chriftianity,  are  pe-- 
rifoed.  But  how  could  they  have  been  faid  to 
have  peri/Jjedy  or  how  could  he  conclude,  as 
he  does,  that  upon  the  fuppofition  of  there 
being  no  refurreclion  of  the  dead,  we  may 
fafely  negleCl  all  the  duties  of  morality, 
adopting  the  Epicurean  maxim.  Let  us  eat 
a?id  drink^  fer  to-morrow  we  die^  if  the  foul 
furvive  the  body,  enjoying  all  its  thinking 
faculties,  and  confequeiitly  be  the  proper 
fubjc6l  of  moral  retribution  ?  Indeed  what 
occafion  could  there  be  for  a  refurredtion,  or 
general  judgment,  upon   that  hypothefis  ? 

A  paflage  in  the  book  of  Revelation  may 
alfo  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  equally  fa- 
vourable to  this  doftrine.  We  read.  Rev.  xx. 
4,  Ifaw  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of  tJjem  that 
we?r  beheaded  for  the  vjitnefs  of  fefus^  and f of 
the  word  of  God^  &c.  and  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Chriji  a  thoufand years ^  But  the 
reji  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  till  the  thoufand 
years  "were  ended.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
he  faw  them  not  as  unembodied  fouls ^  but  as 
living  men^  after  a  real  refurredion,  and 
K  %  therefore 
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therefore  he  did  not  fee  the  reft  of  the  dead 
fouls  at  all ;  for  being  dcad^  they  had  no 
pjnls  or  lives. 

1  (hall  conclude  this  fe£t ion  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  of  Mr.  Hallet;  ''Hence  we  fee 
**  why  the  fcriptures  never  fpeak  of  the  /w- 
*'  mortality  of  thefoiil^  as  many  divines  have 
**  done.  Tillotfon  takes  notice  of  the  faft, 
"  and  w^onders  at  it.  The  reafon  that  he  af- 
"  figns  for  the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  on 
*'  this  head  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  na- 
tural immortality  of  the  foul  is  taught  fo 
plainly  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  every 
man's  reafon  can  eafily  difcover  it,  and  fo 
*'  a  revelation  needs  not  mention  it,  but 
"  might  take  it  for  granted.  Whereas  it  now 
*'  appears  that  the  true  reafon  why  the  fcrip- 
*'  turcs  do  not  teach  it,  is  becaufe  it  is  not 
**  true".     Difcourfes,   Vol.  I,  p.  277. 

With  refped  to  the  importance  of  the  opinion, 
he  fays,  "  It  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  world 
''  to  any  purpofe  of  religion,  whether  the  foul 
**  of  man  be  material  or  immaterial.  All 
*'  that  religion  is  concerned  to  do,  is  to  prove 
*'  that  that  which  now  thinks  in  us  fhall 
*'  continue  to  think,  and  to  be  capable  of 
*'  happinefs  or  mifery  for  ever.  This  reli- 
*'  gion  proves  from  the  exprefs  promifes  and 
*'  threatenings  of  the  gofpel.  But  religion 
*'  is  not  concerned  to  determine  of  what  na- 
*'  ture  this  thinking  immortal  fubftance  is, 
"  For  my  part,  I  judge  it  to  be  immaterial; 
*'  but  if  a  man   Ih^iild  think   that  the  foul  is 

*'  mere 
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*'  mere  matter,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
thought,  he  would  not  overturn  any  article 
in  religion,  that  is  of  the  leaft  confequence 
to  promote  the  ends  of  religion.  For  while 
''  a  man  thinks  that  his  foul  is  matter,  he  ne- 
*'  ceflarily  thinks  that  God,  who  made  matter 
"  capable  of  thinking,  and  endowed  the 
''  matter  of  his  foul  in  particular  with  the 
^'  power  of  thought,  is  capable,  by  the  fame 
"  almighty  power,  of  preferying  the  matter 
'^  of  his  foul  capable  of  thinking  for  ever. 
^'  And  when  he  fhall  have  proved  that  it  is 
''  the  W//  q/^  God  that  that  thing  which  now 
*'  thinks  in  him  fhall  continue  to  think  for 
''  ever,  he  has  proved  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  even  upon  his  fuppofition  of  its  being 
material,  in  the  only  way  in  which  we  who 
"  apprehend  it  to  be  immaterial  are  capable 
*'  of  proving  its  a5lual  immortality.  For  this 
'^  can  only  be  proved  by  fhewing,  that  it  is 
*'  the  will  of  God  that  it  Ihall  be  immortal." 
Hallet^s  Difcotirfes^  p.   214. 

To  what  is  advanced  in  this  fedion,  I  beg 
my  reader  to  add  what  is  obferved  in  the  third 
volume  of  my  Injiitutes  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed  Religion,  concerning  the  doftrine  of  an 
intermediate  fiat  e ;  every  argument  againft  this 
dodrine  tendhig  to  prove  that  there  is  nofe- 
parate fi)iil\w  man,  but  that  his  percipient  and 
thinking  powers  are  nothing  more  than  the 
neceifary  refult  of  the  life  of  the  body. 
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SECTION       XI. 

»  >  t  >  .     • .     I      .    .  i 

Of  the   DIVINE    ESSENCE    according   tojh^ 
Scriptures.  -    ■■.-    • 

HAD  the  Deity  been  an  iitn material  fiibr 
ftance,  in  the  modern  ftri6t  metaphy- 
fical  fenfe  of  the  word  (for  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  it,  as  fignifying  a  being  that  has  pro- 
perties and  powers,  not  only  infiniteiyy^^J^^m)^ 
to,  but  moft  effentially  different  from,  every- 
thing that  we  call  matter^  it  has  been  feen  that 
I  do  not  objed:  to  it)  and  had  this  idea  of  God 
been  of  real  confequencc,  either  to  his  own 
honour,  or  to  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of 
mankind?  it  might  have  been  expected  that  \\ 
would  have  been  flrongly  and  frequently  in- 
culcated in  the  fcriptures,  as  w^e  find  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unify  of  his  nature^  of  his  2\' 
mighty /i?'Z4;e'r,  his  ^^^xizdi  knowledge^  and  his 
tinbounded  goodnefs  to  be.  But  if  we  look  into 
the  fcriptures,  we  find  a  very  ftriking  differ- 
ence in  this  cafe. 

The  fcriptures  abound  with  the  ftrongeft  af- 
fertions,  and  the  moft  folemn  declarations  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  God,  and  concerning  his 
power,  wufdom  and  goodnefs  ;  but  though  we 
ifind  in  them  that  his  attributes  are  difplayed 
every  where,  and  that  nothing  can  confine  their 
operations,  we  meet  with  nothing  at  all  deter- 
piinate  with  refped  to  the  divine  ejfence.  Nay, 
I  till 
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till  we  come  to   the  times  of  David,  and  the 
later  prophets,  the  Divine  Being  is  reprcfent- 
ed  in  luch  a  manner,   that  we  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  the  patriarchs  mull  have  con- 
ceived of  him   as  a   being  of  fome  unknown 
form,  though  furrounded  by  an  infupportabie 
fplendour,  fo  as  to  be  invifible  to  mortal  eyes. 
Now,  had  even  this  opinion  been  a  dafigcr- 
cus    one    (though   it    is    not    philofophically 
ju(l)  there  would   certainly  have   been  Ibme- 
thing  faid  to  guard  us  againft  it,   and  prevent 
our    entertaining  a  notion    lb    diihonourable 
to  God,  and  fo  injurious  to  ourfelves.     But  it 
is  remarkable   that  nothing  of  this  kind  does 
occur. 

We  often  find  i\itprefence  of  the  Lordrntn-- 
tioned,  as  if  there  was  upon  earth  fome  place 
where  he  particularly  rejidcd^  or  which  Xi^fre-- 
quenfed.  One  inftanceof  this  we  have  in  the 
Antediluvian  hillory.  Cain  fays.  Gen.  iv.  14, 
Behold  thou  haji  driven  me  out  this  day  fro?n  the 
face  of  the  earthy  and  from  thy  face  (hall  I  be  ■ 
hid.  Again,  v.  16,  And  Cain  went  out  fro?n 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  we 
read,  Gen.  xi.  5,  And  God  came  down  to  fee 
the  city^  and  the  tow-sr  which  the  children  of 
men  builded.  This  is  an  expreffion  which  I 
can  hardly  think  would  have  been  ufed  by 
David  or  Ifaiah,  who  reprefent  the  Divine 
Being  w^th  much  more  dignity,  as  fitting  on 
the  circle  of  the  heavens^  and  from  thence  be- 
holding all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     But^ 

K  4  '  ths 
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the  other  reprefentation  is  more  adapted,  as 
we  may  fay,  to  the  infantile  ftate  of  the 
world. 

To  Mofes  God  feems  to  have  appeared  in 
the  fymhol  of  a  dc?ife  bright  cloud \  but  his  firft 
appearance  to  him  in  the  bufh,  was  in  2ijlame 
qfjirc.  It  is  faid,  Exod.  iii.  4,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire ^ 
out  of  the  midji  of  the  bujlo.  But  it  appears 
from  the  converfation  afterwards,  that  it  was 
no  angel,  but  God  himfelf  who  fpake  to  him; 
the  fire  being,  perhaps,  called  the  angel  of 
God,  becaufe  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  pre- 
fence,  or  was.  that  by  which  he  chofe  to  ma- 
nifeft  himfelf.  For  it  is  faid,  v.  4,  And  when 
the  Lord  f aw  that  he  turned  afide  to  fee^  God 
called  to  him  out  of  the  ?nidfi  of  the  bufto^   and 

faid^  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers^  the  God  of 
Abraham^  the  God  of  Ifaac^  and  the  God  of 
yacob^  &c.  When  Mofes  afked  his  name,  he 
fays  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  a  name  peculiarly 
charafteriftic  of  the  true  God,  denoting,  as  is 
generally  thought,  his  neceffary  exi/lence. 

The  vifible  appearance  which  reprefented 
the  divine  prefence  to  the  Ifraelites  in  the 
wildernefs,  was  a  cloud  by  day,  and  fire  by 
night,  Ex.  xiii.  21,  And  the  Lord  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloudy  to  lead  the?n 
the  way  ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  ^  to 
give  them  light.     Through  this  pillar  it  is  faid, 

^  V.  24,   that  the  Lord  looked  upon  the  hofi  of  .the 
Egyptians^  and  troubled  them, 

But^ 
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But,  in  general,  the  Divine  Being  appeared 
unto  Mofes  in  a  dcnfe  bright  cloudy  Ex.  xix. 
g,  And  the  Lord /aid  unto  Mofes^  Lo  I  come 
unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloudy  that  the  people  may 
hear  when  I /peak  with  thee^  andy  may  believe 
thee  for  ever. 

After  the  hiflory  of  the  golden  calf,  there 
is  another  account  of  an  appearance  of  God 
to  Mofes,  and  many  others  with  him,  which 
has  fomething  in  it  very  peculiar.  Ex.  xxiv. 
9,  T'hen  went  up  Mofes  and  Aaron ^  Nadab  and 
Abihuy  and f event y  of  the  elders  of  Ifracl^  and 
they  faw  the  God  of  IfraeL  And  there  was 
tinder  his  feet ^  as  it  were^  a  paved  work  of 
fapphire  fone^  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  hea- 
ven  in  its  clearnefs  ;  and  upon  the  nobles  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  he  laid  not  his  hand ;  and  they 
faw  Gody  and  did  eat  and  drink.  Whether  this 
was  only  the  fame  appearance  of  a  bright 
cloud,  or  of  fire,  from  which  the  Divine 
Being  had  before  fpoken  to  Moles,  or  fome- 
thing farther,  does  not  diftindtly  appear.  In 
the  Septuagint  it  is  only  faid,  and  they  faw  the 
place  where  the  God  of  Ifrael  food  \  and  it  ap- 
pears from  Maimonides,  (fee  his  More  Ne^ 
vochimj  that  the  more  intelligent  Jews  did  not 
confider  this,  or  any  other  iimilar  paffage,  as 
importing  that  God  had  any  form^  or  was 
really  the  objeB  of  fight  \  but  only  fome  fym- 
bol  of  the  more  immediate  prefence  of  God, 

It  fhould  feem  that  Mofes  imagined  there 
was  fome  other  more  proper  form  of  God  con- 
cealed within  the  cloud  from  which  he  had 

ufually 
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lufuaHy  fpoken  to  him  :  for  he  expreffes  an 
^arneft  wifh  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  ma- 
jefty  of  God.  Immediately  after  it  is  faid, 
Exod.  xxxiii.  ii,  that  the  Lord /pake  imto 
Mofes  face  to  face^  as  a  man  fpeakcth  to  bis 
friend \  we  are  informed,  v.  i8,  that  he  de- 
fired  that  God  would  f:ew  him  his  glory.  In 
anfwer  to  which  it  is  laid,  v.  20,  ^Pjoii  canjl 
not  fee  my  Jace ;  for  there  Jljall  no  man  fee 
me  and  live.  And  the  Lord  faid  Behold  there 
is  a  place  by  me^  and  thou  Jhalt  Jland  upon  a 
rock^  and  it  fl^all  come  to  pafs  luhile  my  glo- 
ry pajfeth  by^  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  cleft 
of  the  rock^  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pafs  by  j  and  I  will  take  away  mine 
handy  and  thou  Jljalt  fee  my  back  parts^  but 
Viy  face  Jloall  not  he  feen. 

If  our  modern  metaphyficians  would  attend 
a  little  to  fuch  palfages  of  Icripture  as  thefe, 
and  confider  what  muft  have  been  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  writers,  and  of  thofe  who  were 
preient  at  the  fcenes  defcribed  in  them  (though 
I  readily  acknowledge  that  fuch  reprefenta- 
tion^  as  thefe  were  ufed  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  low  and  imperfed:  conceptions 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  paffages  may  admit  an  - 
interpretation  different  from  the  literal  fenfe 
of  them)  they  would  not  be  fo  much  alarm- 
ed as  they  now  are,  or  aifedt  to  be,  at  every 
thing  like  materiality  afcribed  even  to  the  Di- 
vine Being;  and  much  lefs  to  human  minds. 
It  is  the  attributes^  'the  powers  and  the  cha-^ 

ra^er 
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ra^er  of  the  Deity  that  alone  concerns  us,  and 
not  his  effence^  ov  fubjiance, 
^'''   The  circumftances  which  attended  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  which  were  very  awful,  and 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  mind   in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner,  could   not  leave  upon  it  the  idea 
of  an  immaterial  beings  hut  of  a  being  capa- 
ble  of  local  prefence,  though  of   no  known 
form.      Exod.  xix.  16,  Afid  it  came  to  pafs  07i 
the  third  day,  in  the  mornings  that  there  were 
thunders  and  Ughtenings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon 
the  mounts  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceed- 
ing  loud^  Jo  that  all  the  'people  that  were  in  the 
camp  trembled.     And  MoJ'es  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God^  and 
they  food  at  the  ijether  part  of  the  fnount.     And 
mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  afmoke^  becaiife 
the  Lord  defended  upon   it  in  frCy    and  the 
fnoke  thereof  afcended  as  the  fmokc  of  a  furnace, 
and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.   And  when 
the  voice  of  the  tru?npet  founded  long,  and  wax~ 
ed  louder  and  louder^  Mofes  fpake,  and  God  an^ 
fwered  him  by  a  voice.     And  the   Lord  came 
down  upon  m.ount  Sinai^  on  the  top  of  the  mounts 
and  the  Lord  called  Mofes  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mowity  and  Mofes  went  up. 

Again  it  is  not  faid  that  an  angel^  but  that 
God  himfelf  fpake  all  the  words  of  the  ten 
corrimandments.  Exod.  xx,  i,  And  God  fpake  , 
all  thefe  words ^  foy^^^g ;  I  ^^^  ^^^^  Lord  thy  God^ 
who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ^ 
out  of  the  houfe  of  bondage^  &c.  The  two  ta- 
bles of  ftone,  containing  the  fame  comm.and- 

nients. 
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ments,  are  alfo  laid  to  have  been  writteti  loith 
the  finger  of  God,  Exod.  xxxi.    18. 
•    An  audible  voice   is  certainly  calculated  to 
^ive  lis  the  idea  of  a  locally   prefent  being, 
and  this  is  frequently  rcprefented  as  proceed- 
ring  immediately  from  God,  when  he  reveals 
h4s.  will  to  the   prophets.     Itwas  not  only  to 
Mofes  that  he  thus   {}p:x\it  face  to  face  ^  but   to 
Samuel  when  ho  was  a  child,      i  Sam.  iii.  4, 
^j^nd  iheX'Ord  called  Samuel^   a{id  fj^ ,  aripwered^ 
Here  am  1.    \    '  '   ^-x.  .\-^:^x.vr^^\ 
,~     I^   the  New  Teftament,'  alfo,    an  audible 
^"Voite  proceeded  three  feveral  times  from  the 
'Divine    Majefty,    to    bear  teflimony   to    the 
vmiflion  of  Chriit.     The  firfl:  time  at  his  bap- 
tifm,  Matt.  iii..  17,  Aiid  lo  a  voice  from  hea- 
vc7i^  fay  in g^  This  is  my  beloved  Son  y  in  whom  I 
am   well  pleafed.      Again,    on  the   mount  of 
transfiguration,  Matt.  xvii.  5,  Behold  a  white 
cloud  overfhadowed  them,    and  behold  a    voice 
from  the  cloud,  which  faidy  'This  is  my  beloved 
Son^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed  \  Hear  ye  him. 
And  laftly,  in  the  temple,  in  the  w^eek  of  cruci- 
fixion.    John  xii.  28,  ffusfays^  Fat  her  ^  glo- 
rify thy  name.     Then  came  there  a  voice  from 
heaven^  faying,     I  have   both  glorified  it^  and 
will  glorify  it  again. 

The  Ilraelites  juftly  confidered  the  true  God 
as  {landing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  themfelves, 
and  as  the  Divine  Being  had  promifed  to  dwell 
am^ig  them,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  it 
i?:i  too  literal  a  fenfe.  Exod.  xxix.  45,  And  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Ifraely  and  will 

be 
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he  their  God^  and  they  jhall  know  thut  I  am  the 
Lord  their  God^  that  brought  them  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt ^  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them.  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.  On  this  ac- 
count Jonah  might  imagine  that  he  could  flee 
from  the  prefence  of  God  by  leaving  the  lancj 
of  Canaan,  in  which  he  dwelt.  Jonah  i.  3, 
And  Jonah  rofe  up  to  flee  unto  TarJJjiJlj,  from 
the  prefence  of  the  Lord.  But  the  fubfequent 
events  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prophet  con- 
vinced him  that  God  was  equally  prefent  in 
all  places. 

Seeing  God^  in  vifion^  is  by  no  means  un- 
common with  the  ancient  prophets.  If.  vi.  i, 
In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died^  Ifaw  alfo 
the  Lord  S^'i^^)^^  fitting  upon  a  throne^  high  and 
lifted  up^  and  his  train  filled  the  temple,  &c, 
Thenfiiid  /,  Woe  is  me^  for  I  am  undone^  be- 
caife  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips.,  and  I  dwell  in 
the  midfi  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips  ;  for  mine 
eyes  have  feen  the  king^     the  Lord   of  hofis, 

T'hen  few  one  of  the feraphim  unto  me and 

faid  unto  me^  Lo  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away^ 
and  thy  fin  purged.     And  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord^  faying^  Whomfiall  Ifend^   and  who 
will  go  for  us.     Thenfiiid  /,  Here  am  /,  fend 
me. 

Micaiah  fays,  i  Kings  xxii.  19,  Ifaw  the 
Lord  [nin'']  fitti?7g  on  his  throne^  and  all  the 
fjofi  of  heaven  fianding  by  him^  on  his  right 
hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the  Lordfaid^  Who 
Jhall  perfuade  Ahab,  ^c, 

Dan. 
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Dan.  vii,  9,  /  beheld  till  the  thrones  wer^ 

caji  down^  and  the  ancient  of  days  did  Jit  ^  whofe 

garment  was  as  white  asj/iow,  and  the  hair  of 

his  head  like  pure  wool.     His  throne  was  like  a 

fiery  fame  y  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.     A 

fiery  f  ream  i/fued  out^  and  came  forth  from  be-^ 

fore  him.     'ihoujand  thoufands  minifiered  unto 

him,  and  ten  t  hoi f and  times  ten  thouf and  food 

before  him 1  Jaw  in  the  jiight  viJio7is^  and 

behold  one  like  the  Jon  of  man  came  with  the 
■clouds  of  Heaven y    and  came  to   the   ancient  of 
days^  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him^  &c% 

Amos  ix.  I,  I  faw  the  Lord  \^y\^)^\  fiand^ 
ing  upon  the  altar^  and  he  faid,  &c. 

Heb.  iil.  2,  O  Lord  I  have  heard  thy  fpeech 
and  was  afraid — God  came  from  Teman^  and 
the  holy  one  Jrom  mou?it  Paran.  His  glory 
covered  the  Heavens^  ajid  the  earth  was  Jull  of 
his  praife^  and  his  bright nejs  was  as  the  light. 
He  had  horns  (or  bright  beams^  as  it  is  render- 
ed in  the  margin)  coming  out  of  his  hands— ^ 
He  food  and  meafured  the  earth. 

This  language  is  not  unknown  to  the  New 
Teftament,  Rev.  iv.  2,  Immediately  I  was  in 
thejpirit^  and  behold  a  throne  was  fet  in  Hea^ 
ven^  and  one  fat  on  the  throne  \  and  he  thatjai 
was,  to  look  iipon^  like  ajajpef^  and  a  far  dine 
fione  ;  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne.^  in  fight  like  unto  an  emerald^---^ — And 
the  four  living  creatures  refl  not  day  or  nighty 
faying^  Holy^  holy^  holy^  Lord  God  Almighty^ 
who  wasy  and  is^  and  is  to  come.  And  when 
thoje  living  creatures  give  glory ^    and  honour^ 

and 
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and  thanks^  to  khn  that  fat  on  the  throne  y  who 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever^  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fall  down  before  him  that  fat  on  the 
throne^  and  worjhip  him  that  Lveth  for  ever 
and  ever^  and  cajt  their  crowns  before  the 
throne ;  faying^  ''Thou  art  worthy^  O  Lordy  to 
receive  glory  ^  and  honour  ^  and  power  ;  for  thou 
hafl  created  all  things^  and  for  thy  pleafiire  they 
were  a?id  are  created. 

Many  paflages  in  the  books  of  fcripture, 
and  efpeclally  in  the  Pfalms,  give  us  the  moft 
exalted  ideas  of  the  univerfal  power  and  pre- 
fence  of  God.  But  ftill  this  is  fo  far  from 
fuggefting  the  idea  of  proper  immateriality ^ 
which  bears  no  relation  to  fpace,  that  they 
naturally  give  us  the  idea  of  a  Being  that  is 
locally  prefent  every  where,  but  invifible,  and 
penetrating  all  things. 

Solomon  fays,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  i  Kings  viii.  27,  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  earth  ?  Behold  Heaven^ 
and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ^  cannot  contain  thee^ 
how  much  lefs  this  hoife  that  I  have  built,  \{. 
Ixvi.  I,  T^hus  faith  the  Lord^  The  Heaven  is 
my  throne y  and  the  earth  is  777y  footfiool.  Where 
is  the  houfe  that  ye  build  unto  me^  and  where  is- 
the  place  of  my  reji?  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  jim  I  a 
God  at  hand^  fays  the  Lord^  and  not^^a  God 
afar  off?  Can  any  hide  hinfelf  in  fecret  places 
that  I  /Ida 1 1  not  fee  him  ?  Do  not  I  f  II  Heaven 
and  earthy  fays  the  Lord?  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  that  fablime  pafTage  in  Pfalui  cxxxix. 
7,  Whither  fliall  I  go  from  thy  fpirity  cr  whi^ 

ther 
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ther  jlmll  Ifiee  from  thy  prcfence.  If  I  afcend 
up  into  heaven  thou  art  there.  If  I  tnake  my 
bed  in  the  grave,,  behold  thou  art  there.  If  I 
take  the  wings  of  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermojl  parts  of  the  fea,  even  there  Jljall  thine 
hand  lead  me^  and  thy  right  hajid  Jloall  hold 
me. 

Job  fays,  ch.  xxiii.  3,  Oh  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him^  that  1 7night  come  even 
to  his  feat.  Behold  I  go  forward^  but  he  is  not 
there  y  and  backward  but  I  cannot  perceive  him\ 
on  the  left  hand^  where  he  doth  work^  but  I 
cannot  behold  him.  He  hideth  himfelf  on  the 
right  hand,  that  I  cannot  fee  him. 

When  the  Divine  Being  is  exprefsly  faid  to 
be  invifible,^  no  words  are  ever  added  to  fug- 
geft  to  us  that  it  is  becaufe  he  is  immaterial \ 
but  we  are  rather  given  to  underftand,  that 
we  cannot  fee  God  on  account  of  \\\^fplendour 
that  furrounds  him.  This  will  be  feen  in 
fome  of  the  paffages  quoted  above ;  and  the 
idea  fuits  very  well  with  the  following  paf- 
fage  of  St.  Paul,  i  Tim.  vi.  15,  The  King  of 
Kings y  and  Lord  of  Lords^  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality^ dwelling  in  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  feen,  nor  can 
fee\  to  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlajling^ 
Amen,  The  apoftle  John  alfo  fays,  John  i. 
18,  A^^  man  hath  feen  God  at  any  time  \  but  he 
fays  nothing  of  the  reafon  of  it. 

When  our  Saviour  fays,   John  iv.  24,  God 

is  afpirit^  afid  they  that  worjhip  him  rnuji  wor- 

Jlnp  hi?n  in  fpirit  and  in  truth ;  there   is  no 

4  reference 
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rcrcrcnce  whatever  to  the  hnmateriality  of  the 
divirie  nature,  but  only  to  his  intelligence^  and 
7noral  f  erf e5i ions  ;  and  therefore  requiring 
truth  in  the  inward  part,  or  a  fpi ritual,  as 
oppofed  to  a  corporeal  homage ;  and  this  very 
palfage  is  alledged  by  Ibme  of  the  fathers  as  an 
argument  for  the  corporeity  of  the  divine 
nature. 

When  the  Divine  Being  compares  hlmfelf 
with  idolsy  which  is  frequent  in  Ifaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  other  prophets,  on  which  occafion 
they  are  faid  to  ht  wood  and Jione,  incapable  of 
motion^  knowledge^  or  Jhife^  it  is  never  faid, 
by  way  of  contraft,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pecled  in  this  connection,  that  the  true  God 
is  altogether  im?/jaterial^  and  incapable  of  local 
prefence.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  nothing 
on  thefe  occafions  but  declarations  concerning 
the  divine  power  and  knowledge^  efpecially 
with  relped;  to  future  events^  on  which  fub- 
je6);  the  true  God  more  efpecially  challenges 
the  falfe  ones. 

I  think  I  may  conclude  this  feftion  with 
obferving,  that  our  modern  metaphyfical  no- 
tions, concerning  the  llridi:  immateriality  of 
the  Divine  Being,  were  certainly  not  drawn 
from  the  fcriptures.  Inthofe  facred  books  we 
read  of  nothing  but  the  infinite  power^  wif- 
dom^  and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  and  to  imprefs  our 
minds  with  the  more  awful  ideas  of  him,  he 
is  generally  reprefented  as  refiding  in  heaven, 
and  furrounded  with  a  fplendor,  through 
which  no  mortal  eye  can  pierce.     But  he  is 

L  fo 
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fo  far  from  being  fald  to  be  what  we  now  call 
immaterial,  that  every  defcrlption  of  him, 
even  in  the  New  Teflament,  gives  us  an  idea 
of  fomethingy^y///'/^,  ?Ln{\  penetrating  all  things ^ 
and  therefore  of  no  form,  or  known  mode  of 
exiftence. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  fee  how  this  notion 
of  immateriality,  in  the  (Irid:  metaphyfical 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  at  all  calculated  to 
heighten  our  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being. 
And  though,  as  is  no  wonder,  we  are  utterly 
confounded  when  we  attempt  to  form  any 
conception  of  a  being  properly  pervading^  and 
Jupporting  all  things^  we  are  ftill  more  con- 
founded when  we  endeavour  to  conceive  of 
a  being  that  has  no  extenjion^  no  common  property 
with  mattery  and  no  relation  to  /pace.  Alfo, 
by  the  help  of  thefe  principles,  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh,  wx  get  rid  of 
two  difficulties,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
abfolutely  infuperable  upon  the  common  hy- 
pothefis,  viz.  how  an  immaterial  being,  not 
exifling  in  fpace,  can  create,  or  aft  upon, 
matter  ;.  when,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  they  are  abfolutely  incapable  of 
bearing  any  relation  to  each  other. 
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SECTION       XII. 

Of  the  Arguments  for  the  Being  and  Per- 
fections of  God,  on  the  Syjlem  of  Ma-- 
terialifm. 
« 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  opinion  of 
the  materiality  of  man  has,  in  reality,  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  doftrine  concerning 
God,  yet  as  it  has  often  been  charged  with 
leading  to  Atheifm^  I  fhall  fliew,  in  this  fec- 
tion,  that  our  pradlical  knowledge  of  God 
ftands  independent  of  any  conception  what- 
ever concerning  even  the  divine  e[]mce\  from 
whence  it  will  clearly  follow^,  a  fortiori^  that 
it  mult  certainly  be  altogether  independent  of 
any  opinion  concerning  human  nature. 

The  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes 
of  a  God  ftand  precifely  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing on  the  material  or  the  immaterial  fyftem, 
except  the  fingle  article  of  materiality  or  imma- 
teriality itfelf,  which  relating  to  the  ejfence  of 
the  'Deity  only,  is  no  attribute  that  any  way 
refpeds  us,  and  cannot  in  the  leafl  contribute 
to  heighten,  or  to  lefTen,  our  love  and  re- 
verence for  him,  our  obligation  to  obedience, 
or  our  fubmifTion  to  his  will.  Confidering, 
however,  the  prejudices  that  may  arife  on 
this  fubjedt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  review 
fome  of  the  arguments,  as  laid  down  in  i^y 
Injiitutes  of  Natural  Religion^  where  I  made 
L  %  fuch 
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fuch  a  dirtribution  of  the  fubjc6l,  as  I  hope 
will  make  the  difcuffion  of  it  more  eafy  than 
it  had  been  before. 

By  a  God^  I  mean  an  hitelUgcnt  frfl  cavfe. 
This  being  proved,  I  conlider  what  other  pro- 
perties or  attributes  are  ncceffarily  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  firft  caufe,  and  afterwards 
thoie  which  the  examination  of  the  works  of 
God  leads  us  to  afcribe  to  him.  Lallly,  the 
divine  goodnefs  being  the  only  moral  quality 
that  w^e  diredly  difcover,  I  confider  how  it  is 
ncceffarily  branched  out  into  the  different 
modifications  oi  jujiice^  7Jiercy,  "veracity^  &c. 

In  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  caufe  of  all 
things,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  confideration 
of  the  divine  e£ence  can  be  at  all  concerned. 
For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  table  on  w^hich 
I  write,  or  the  ivatch  that  lies  before  me, 
mufl;  have  had  a  maker,  myfclf^  and  the  world 
I  live  in  muft  have  had  a  maker  too  :  and  a 
defign^  a  fu?iefs  of  parts  to  each  other ^  and  to 
an  end  are  no  lefs  obvious  in  the  one  cafe  than 
in  the  other.  I  have,  therefore,  the  very 
fame  reafon  to  conclude  that  an  intelligent 
mind  produced  the  one,  as  the  other  (mean- 
ing by  the  word  mind  the  fubjed:  of  intelli- 
gence) and  my  idea  of  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence requifite  for  each  of  thefe  productions 
rifes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  particu- 
lars neceffary  to  be  attended  to  in  each,  and 
the  completenefs  with  which  they  are  adapted 
to  the  ends  which  they  manifeftly  fubferve. 
Judging   by  this   obvious   rule,  1   neceffarily 

con- 
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concUide,  that  the  intelligence  of  the  being 
that  made  mylelf  and  the  world  miiil  infinite- 
ly exceed  thac  of  the  pcrfon  v/ho  made  the 
table  or  the  watch. 

This  fimple  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  an  intelligent  maker  of  all  things, 
notwithftanding"  Dr.  Ofwald,  out  of  his  great 
zeal  for  religion,  has  miiftcred  up  all  his  logic 
to  invalidate  it,  I  confider  as  irrcfragakL^ 
whether  we  be  able  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  inquiry  or  not, 

Again,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  maker 
of  the  tabL\  or  of  the  watchy  muft  be  dirfcr* 
ent  from  the  table  or  the  watch,  it  is  equally 
manifeft  that  the  maker  of  f^iyfdj\  of  the 
ivorld^  and  of  the  univerfe  (meaning  by  it  ail 
the  worlds  that  we  fuppofe  to  exi(t)  muft  be 
a  being  different  from  myfelf,  the  \vorld,  or 
the  univerfe;  which  is  a  fufficient  anfvver  to 
the  reafoning  of  Spinoza,  who,  making  the 
univerfe  itfelf  to  be  God,  did,  in  fad,  deny- 
that  there  was  any  God.  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed wdth  any  arguments  more  conclufive  than 
thefe  ;  that  is,  iuppoling  a  God  to  exift,  it  is 
not  in  nature  podible,  that  there  could  have 
been  more,  or  lironger  evidence  of  it  than  we 
find.  This  argument  is,  in  fad:,  the  foun- 
dation of  ail  our  pradical  and  ufeful  know- 
ledge concerning  God,  and  in  this  the  confi- 
deration  of  materiality  or  immateriality  has 
certainly  no  concern. 

The  argument  alfo  againft  an  eternal  fuc" 
ceJio?i  of  jinite  beings^    oS.  men^   for  inftance, 

L  3  none 
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none  of  which  had  any  more  knowledge  or 
ability  than  another,  is  the  very  fame  on  both 
the  hypothefes,  here  being  an  effect  without 
any  adequate  caule  ;  fince  this  fuccejjion  of 
?nen  muft  have  required,  at  leaft,  as  much 
intelHgence  and  power  as  the  produ6tion  of  a 
fmgle  7nan^  that  is,  an  intelligence  and  power 
infinitely  exceeding  that  of  any  man,  and 
confequently  that  of  any  one  in  this  fuppofed 
fucceflion  of  men. 

Alio  the  conception  of  a  being  who  had  no 
caufe  is  attended  with  jufl:  the  fame,  and  no 
greater  difficulty  on   the   fuppofition  of  this 
primary  caufe  of  all  things  being  materia^  or 
imrnateriaL     The  beginning  of  motion  in  mat^ 
ter^  or  the  beginning  of  thought  in  mind^  is,  in 
this    view,    the    very    fame   thing  ;     becaufe, 
judging  by  ourfelves  (from  whence  we  get  all 
the  data  that  we  have  for  forming  any   judg- 
ment in  the  cafe  at  all)  every  thought  is  as 
much  caufed  by  fomething  in  the  body  or  the 
mind  preceding  it,  and  influencing  the  mind, 
by  certain   invariable  laws,  as   every  motion 
of  the  body.     We  have  no  experience  of  any 
thing  that  can  help  us  to  form  any  judgment 
at  all  concerning  the  original  beginning  of  mo^ 
tion^    or    primary    aBivityy    in   any    refpeft. 
To  fay  that  an  immaterial  being  is  capable  of 
this,  but  that  a  material  one  is   incapable  of 
it,    is   merely  deceiving  ourfelves,   and  con-p 
cealing  our  ignorance,  and  total  want  of  con- 
ception,   in   words  only,    without   any    ideas 
adequate  to  the  fubjeft. 
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A  firft  caufe,  therefore,  being  proved  in 
a  manner  quite  independent  of  any  confi- 
deration  of  materiality  or  immateriality,  it 
follows  that  the  eternity  and  unchangeablenefs 
of  the  firfl  caufe  Hands  upon  the  very  fame 
grounds  upon  either  hypothefis,  being  derived 
fimply  from  the  confideration  of  an  uncaufed 
being. 

If,  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  neceflary 
attributes  of  a  Jirjl  caiife^  we  proceed  to  the 
confideration  oithe  works  of  God,  we  find  innu- 
merable things  exactly  fjmilar  to  iuch  as  would 
unavoidably  lead  us  to  the  ideas  o^ power ^  wif- 
dorriy  and  goodnefs  in  man  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  neceffarily  led  to  afcribe  wifdom,  power 
and  goodnefs  to  this  firft  caufe.  But  to  what 
kind  of  ejjhzce  thefe  attributes  belong,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  the  effe<fls  themfelves 
give  us  no  information. 

Laftly,  the  philofopher  admits  the  belief  of 
one  Gody  in  oppofition  to  a  multiplicity  of 
Gods,  on  account  of  the  unity  of  dejign  appa- 
rent in  the  univerfe ;  and  becaufe  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  philofophizing  to  fuppofe 
more  caufes  than  are  neceflary  to  explain 
efFeds.  In  this  great  argument,  therefore, 
materiality  or  immateriality  are  equally  un- 
concerned. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  it  might  be  fhewn 
that  the  argument  for  a  Divine  Frovidence 
fufters  no  injury  whatever  by  this  hypothefis. 
If  nothing  was  made^  it  is  equally  certain  that 
nothing  cdiVi  happen ^  or  co?ne  topafs^  without  a 
L  4  defign  ; 
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defign ;  and  there  can  be  no  rpafon  whatever 
why  this  fhould  not  extend  to  the  fmailell 
things,  and  the  moll  fccmingly  inconfidcrablc 
events,  as  well  as  to  things  of  greater  nriag- 
nitude,  and  events  of  greater  apparent  mo- 
ment. Bcfides,  the  fmalleft  things,  and  the 
moft  trifling,  circumftances,  may  have  the  moft 
important  influences ;  and  therefore  they  could 
not  be  negledled  in  the  comprehenfive  plan  of 
Divine  Providence,  without  an  inattention  to 
things  of  the  grcatefl:  confequence  that  might 
depend  upon  them.  So  that,  in  a  truly  phi- 
lofophical  view,  there  is  nothing  exaggerated 
in  our  Saviour's  faying,  that  Even  a  fparro-iu 
falls  not  to  the  groimd  without  the  willy  the 
knowledge^  and  defign  of  our  heavenly  father y 
and  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  num- 
bered. 

If,  after  this  candid,  explicit,  and  I  hope 
clear  and  fatisfacftpry  view  of  the  fubjc6l,  any 
perfon  will  tax  my  opinions,  according  to 
which  the  divine  eflence  is  nothing  that  was 
ever  called  matter,  but  fomething  effentially 
difi^erent  from  it  (thoiigh  I  have  fhewn  that 
the  belief  of  all  his  attributes  and  providence 
is  compatible  with  any  opiniori  concerning  his 
eflfence)  with  atheifm^  I  fhall  tax  hirn  y/ith 
^xt2i\.  Jlnpidity ^  or  malignity.  In  my  own  idea 
I  have  all  the  foundation  that  the  nature  of 
things  admits  of  for  a  firm  belief  in  a  firll, 
eternal,  unchangeable,  and  intelligent  caufe 
of  all  things  ;  and  I  have  all  the  proof  that  can 
be  given  of  his  almighty  power,  infinite  good- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  and  conftant  providence.  And  this  fyf- 
tem  of  natural  religion  affords  all  the  founda- 
tion that  can  be  had  in  fnpport  of  revealed  re- 
ligion^ the  hiftory  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  books  of  fcripture,  which  I  moll  cordially 
and  thankfully  receive;  and  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  befl:  manner 
I  have  been  able,  to  prove,  in  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed Religion, 

That  the  hypothefis  even  of  the  ?nateriality 
of  the  divine  Jiature  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  is 
even  demonftrable  from  this  fmgle  confidera- 
tion,  that  it  is,  in  fad:,  the  idea  that  all  the 
vulgar  actually  do  form  of  God,  whenever 
they  think  of  him  at  all.  For  a  fubflance 
properly  imfnaferial  c2innot  give  us  3.U.Y  proper 
idea  whatever,  and  fome  idea  or  other  wc  can- 
not avoid  having  whenever  we  think  of  a 
being  poffefled  of  the  attributes  that  we  afcribe 
to  God.  It  is  neceflarily  either  the  idea  of  a 
being  of  fome  particular,  though  perhaps  va- 
riable, form,  or  elfe  infinitely  diffufcd,  and 
not  the  objed  of  our  fenfes.  If,  therefore, 
this  idea  could  do  harm,  almoft  all  man- 
kind muft  have  received  that  harm;  and  not- 
withftanding  all  our  laboured  refinements,  the 
evil  is,  with  refpet!^  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
at  leaft,  naturally  irremediable.  But  no  harm 
whatever  has  come  from  it,  nor  is  any  to  be 
apprehended. 

To  ihevv  that  I  am  not  fingular  in  my  idea 
pf  the  perfcCT:  innocence  of  any  method  of 

exprefling 
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expre/Ting  the  divine  eflence,  1  fhall  clofc  this 
fcdlion  with  the  tcftimony  of  fome  of  the  moft 
pious  and  refpe^lable  writers  of  the  laft  and 
prefcnt  age,  and  who  cannot  be  fufpefted  of 
any  undue  prejudice,  becaufe  they  did  not 
embrace  the  fyftem  they  plead  in  favour  of. 
The  \A  riters  I  fliall  produce  are  Ran:ifay,  Cud- 
w^orth  and  Beaufobre. 

"  True  atheifm  confifts  in  denying  that 
*'  there  is  a  fupreme  intelhgence  which  has 
"  produced  the  world  by  his  power,  and  go- 
"  verns  it  by  his  wifdom.'*  Ramfay^  p.  274. 

'^  All  corporealifts  muft  not  be  condemned 
*'  for  athcifts,  but  only  thofe  of  them  who 
*^  affert  that  there  is  no  confcious  Intelleftual 
*'  nature  prefiding  over  the  whole  univerfe." 
Cud-zvorth^  p.  136. 

*'  I  am  well  perfuadcd  that  God  is  z.  pure 
''  intelligence ;  but  the  more  I  reflefl:  on  the 
"  fubjeft,  the  more  difpofed  I  find  myfelf  to 
•'  treat  the  contrary  opinion  with  indulgence. 
"  The  ablefl:  Cartefians  acknowledge  that  we 
*'  have  no  idea  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance.  We 
only  know  by  experience  that  it  thinks, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  being,  whofe  modifications  are  thoughts. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  the  found  at  ion  y 
ih^fubje^^  in  which  the  thoughts  inhere. 
*^  Secondly,  whatever  be  the  error  of  be* 
lieving  God  to  be  corporeal,  religion  fuf- 
fers  nothing  by  it.  Adoration,  the  love  of 
God,  and  obedience  to  his  fovereign  will, 
remain  intire.     He   is  not  the  lefs  the  moji 

^'  bolyy 
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"  holy-^  the  moji  high^  the  almighty^  and  the 
"  immortal  —  Were  Tertullian,  MeHto,  &c. 
**  who  believed  God  to  be  corporeal,  on  that 
"  account,  the  lefs  good  chriftians  ?  Laftly, 
"  what  ought  at  leaft  to  moderate  the  rage  of 
**  thofe  who  are  always  ready  to  dart  their 
"  anathemas,  is,  that  the  wifeft  of  the  Fathers 
"  acknowledge  not  only  that  the  divine  na- 
''  ture  is  inexplicable,  but  that  we  cannot 
"  fpeak  of  it  without  making  ufe  of  ex- 
*'  prefTions  which  agree  to  corporeal  fubftances 
"  only.     Beaujobre^  Vol.  I,  p.  485. 


SECTION      XIII. 

Obfervations  on  personal   identity  with 
refpeB  to  the  future  Jiate  of  Man, 

THE  opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the 
thinking  part  of  man  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  unfavourable  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion, but  without  the  leaft  reafbn,  as  they 
who  urge  this  objedion  at  prefent  muft  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  fentiments  of  chriftian 
divines  upon  the  fubjedt  in  ancient  and  prefent 
times.  The  excellent  bifhop  of  Carllfle  has 
fufficiently  proved  the  infenfibility  of  the  foul 
from  death  to  the  refurredion  (which  has  the 
fame  practical  confequences)  to  be  the  doftrine 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  the  learned  archdeacon 
Blackburne  has  traced  the  corruption  of  it 
from  the  earlieft  ages. 

In 
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In  fad:,    the   common  opinion  of  the   foul      « 
of  man  furviving  the   body  was   (as  will  be     'j 
fhewn)    introduced   into  chriftianity  from  the 
Oriental  and  Greek  philofophy,  which  in  many 
refpecls  exceedingly  altered  and   debafed  the 
true  chriflian   fy{l(>m.     This  notion  is  one  of 
the  main  bulwarks  of  popery;  it  was  difcarded 
by    Luther,    and   many    other    reformers   in 
England  and  abroad  ;   and  it  was  wifely  left 
out  in  the  lail  correction  of   the  articles   of 
the  church  of  England,    though  incautioufly      I 
retained  in  the   burial  fervice.     Now  can  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  apoillcs,   the  primitive  Fa- 
thers, and  modern  reformers,  iliould  all  adopt 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  morality  ? 

It  was  objeded  to  the  primitive  chriiiians, 
as  it  may  be  at  prefent,  that  if  all  our  hopes 
of  a  future  life  reft  upon  the  dcdrinc  of  a 
refurreblion^  we  place  it  upon  a  foundation 
that  is  very  precarious.  It  is  even  laid,  that 
a  proper  refurredion  is  not  only,  in  the  high- 
eft  degree,  improbable,  but  even  actually  im- 
pofiible ;  fince,  after  death,  the  body  putre- 
lies,  and  the  parts  that  compofed  it  are  dif- 
perfed,  and  form  other  bodies,  which  have  an 
equal  claim  to  the  fame  refurredlion.  And 
where,  they  fay,  can  be  the  propriety  of  re- 
wards and  punift^ments,  if  the  man  that  rifes 
again  be  not  identically  the  fame  with  the  man 
that  aded  and  died  ? 

Now,  though  it  is  my  own  opinion  that  we 
fhall  be  identically  the  fame  beings  after  the  re- 
farredion  that  we  are  at  prefent,  I  fliall,  for 

the 
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the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  entertain  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  fpeculate  a  little- upon  their  hy- 
pothefis;  to  fliew  that  it  is  not  inconfiftent 
with  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  pimifK- 
ments,  and  that  it  fupplies  motives  fiifncient 
for  the  regulation  of  our  conduft  here,  with 
a  view  to  it.  And,  metaphyfical  as  the  fub- 
je£l  neceffarily  is,  I  do  not  defpair  of  fatis- 
fying  thofe  who  will  give  a  due  attention  to 
it,  that  the  propriety  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  with  our  hopes  and  fears  derived  from 
them,  do  not  at  all  depend  upon  fuch  a  kind 
of  identity  as  the  objedtion  that  I  have  ftated 
fuppofes. 

If  I  may  be  allowed,  for  the  Hike  of  dif- 
tindtion,  to  introduce  i  new  term,  I  would  fay 
that  l/:?e  identity  of  the  ?7ian^  is  difierent  from 
the  identity  of'  the  perfon  ;  and  it  is  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former,  that  we  ought  to  confider 
in  a  difquifition  of  this  kind.  The  diftindion 
I  have  mentioned  may  appear  a  paradox,  but 
in  fad  fimilar  diftinftions  are  not  uncommon, 
and  they  may  illullrate  one  another. 

Afk  any  perfon  to  fhew  you  the  river 
Thames^  and  he  will  point  to  water  flowing  in 
a  certain  channel,  and  you  will  find  that  he 
does  not  confider  the  banks^  or  the  bed  of  the 
river,  to  be  any  part  of  it.  And  yet  though 
the  water  be  continually  and  vifibly  changing, 
fo  as  not  to  be  the  fame  any  one  day  wuth  the 
preceding,  the  ufe  of  language  proves  that 
there  is  a  fenfe  in  w^hich  it  may  be  called,  to 
every  real  purpofe,  \X\tfame  river  that  it  was  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  years  ago.  So  alfo  the  Nile^  the 
Euphrates^  and  the  T'iber  have  an  identity  as 
riversy  independently  of  the  water^  of  which 
alone  they  confift.  In  the  fame  manner  Jo- 
rejls^  which  confift  of /r^^j- growing  in  certain 
places,  preferve  their  identity,  though  all  the 
trees  of  which  they  confift  decay,  and  others 
grow  up  in  their  places. 

In  like  manner,  though  every  perfon  fliould 
be  fatisfied  of  what  I  believe  is  not  true,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  nutrition,  digeftion  and  egef- 
tion,  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  of 
the  brain  (and  it  fhould  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  whole  man  confifted  of  nothing  elfe) 
was  entirely  changed,  and  that  this  change, 
though  gradual  and  infenfible,  could  be  de- 
monftrated  to  take  place  completely  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  we  fhould,  I  doubt  not,  ftill 
retain  the  idea  of  a  real  identity^  and  fuch  a 
one  as  would  be  the  proper  foundation  for  ap- 
probation, or  felf  reproach,  with  refpe6t  to 
the  paft,  and  for  hope  and  fear  with  refpeft 
to  the  future.  A  man  would  claim  his  wife, 
and  a  woman  her  hufband,  after  more  than  a 
year's  abfence,  debts  of  a  year's  ftanding 
would  not  be  confidered  as  cancelled,  and  the 
villain  who  had  abfconded  for  a  year  would 
not  efcape  puniftiment. 

In  fad:,  the  univerfal  and  firm  behef  of  this 
hypothefis  would  make  no  change  whatever 
in  our  prefent  conduct,  or  in  our  fenfe  of  ob^ 
ligation^  refpe^ling  the  duties  of  life,  and  the 
propriety  of  revs^ards   and  punifhments ;  and 

con- 
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confequently  all  hopes  and  fears,  and  expeda- 

I  tions  of  every  kind,  would  operate  exaftly  as 

i  before.       For  notwithftandlng  the    complete 

!  change  of  the  man^  there  would  be  no  change 

of  what  I  fhould  call  the  perjon. 

Now  if  the  water  of  a  river,  the  trees  of  a 
foreft,  or  the  particles  that  conftitute  the  man, 
fhould  change  every  moment^  and  we  were  all 
acquainted  with  it,  it  would  make  no  more 
difference  in  our  conduit,  than  if  the  fame 
change  had  been  confidered  as  taking  place 
more  flowly.  Suppofing  that  this  change  fliould 
conftantly  take  place  during  fleep,  our  beha- 
viour to  each  other  in  the  morning  would  ftill 
be  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  tranfadtions  of 
the  preceding  day.  In  this  cafe,  were  any 
perfon  fully  perfuaded,  that  every  particle  of 
which  he  confifted  fhould  be  changed,  he 
would,  neverthelefs,  confider  himfelf  as  being 
Xhtfame  perfo?z  to-morrow,  that  he  was  yef- 
terday,  and  the  fame  twenty  years  hence,  that 
he  was  twenty  years  ago ;  and,  I  doubt  not, 
he  would  feel  himfelf  concerned  as  for  2ifu^ 
ture  felfy  and  regulate  his  condudl  accord- 
ingly- 

As  far  as  the  idea  of  identity  is  requifite  as 
a  foundation  for  rewards  and  punilhments, 
thefamenefs  and  continuity  of  conjcioufnefs  [ttva^ 
to  be  the  only  circumftance  attended  to  by  uq. 
If  we  knew  that  a  perfon  had  by  difeafe,  or 
old  age,  loft  all  remembrance  of  his  pafl 
actions,  wt  fhould,  in  moft  cafes,  immediate- 
ly fee  that  there  wpuld  be  an  impropriety  in 
4  puni/hing 
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punifhing  him  for  his  previous  offences,  as 
it  would  anfwer  no  eitd  of  punilhrnent,  to 
liimfelf  or  others.  In  the  cafe,  however,  of 
notorious  criminality^  the  affociation  of  a  man's 
crime,  with  every  thing  belonging  to  him,  is 
io  ftrong,  and  fo  extenfivc,  that  we  wreak  our 
vengeance  upon  the  dead  body,  the  children, 
the  habitation,  and  every  thing  that  had  been 
connected  with  the  criminal ;  and  likewife  in 
the  caie  of  dijlingiiifloed  merits  we  extend  our 
gratitude  and  benevolence  to  all  the  remains 
and  connections  of  the  hero  and  the  friend. 
But  as  men  habituate  themfelves  to  reflcdion, 
they  lay  afide  this  indij criminate  'vengeance j 
and  confine  it  to  the  perfon  of  the  criminal, 
and  to  the  ftate  in  which  he  retains  the  re- 
membrance of  his  crimes.  ,  Every  thing  far- 
ther is  deemed  barbarous  and  ufelefs. 

Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  man  confifts 
wholly  of  matter^  as  much  as  the  river  does 
of  water ^  or  the  forefi  of  trees^  and  that  this 
matter  fhou^ld 4)e  wholly  changed  in  the  inter- 
val between  death  and  the  reibrrection ;  yet, 
if,  after  this  ftate,  we  Ihail  all  know  one 
another  again,  and  converfe  together  as  before, 
we  fhall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  the 
fame  pe?Jbns,  Our  perjonal  identity  will  be 
fufliciently  preferved,  and  the  expectation  of 
it  at  prefent  will  have  a  proper  influence  on 
our  conduft. 

-  To  confider  the  matter  philofophlcally,  what 

peculiar  excellence  is  there  in   thofe  particles 

of  matter  which  compofe  my  body,  more  than 

I  thofc 
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tliofe  which  compofe  the  table  on  v/hich  I 
WTite;  and  confcquently  what  rational  motive 
can  I  have  for  preferringi  or  attaching  myfelf 
to  the  one  more  thdn  to  the  other.  If  I  knew 
that  they  were  inftantly,  and  without  any 
painful  lenfation  to  myfelf,  to  change  places, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  give  me  any  con- 
cern. As  to  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  re-^ 
flecfling  in  this  manner,  as  they  cannot  un^ 
derftand  the  obje^ion,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
make  them  underftand  the  anfiver. 

However,     notwithftanding  I   give  this  fo- 
lution  of  the   difficulty,    for  the    fatisfadioa 
of  fceptical   and  metaphyfical  perfons,  I  my- 
felf believe  the  dodrine  of  the  rcfurre5lion  of 
the  dead  in   another   and   more  literal    fenfe. 
iDeath,  with  its  concomitant  putrefadlion,  and 
difperfion   of  parts,    is   only  a  decompojition  \ 
and  whatever  is  dccompofed^   may  be  re  compofe  d 
by   the   being   who   firft  compofed  it  ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the 
Word,  the  fame  body  that  dies  fhall  rife  again, 
not    with    every    thing    that    is    adventitious 
and  extraneous  (as  all  that  we  receive  by  nu- 
trition) but  with   the  i^x^^  flamina^    or  thofe 
particles  that  really  belonged   to  the  ger?n  of 
the  organical   body.     And   there    can   be  no 
proof  that  thefe  particles  are  ever  properly  de- 
flroyed,  or  interchanged.     This  opinion  was 
advanced  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  no  man  can  fay 
that  it  is  unphilofophical. 

That  excellent  philofopher  Mr.  Bonnet  fup- 
pofes  (and  advances  a  variety  of  arguments 

M  from 
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from  new  and  curious  experiments  on  the  re* 
procludlion  of  the  parts  of  animals  to  prove) 
that  all  the  germs  of  future  plants,  organical 
bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  reproducible  parts 
of  them,  were  really  contained  in  the  firll 
germ ;  and  though  the  confideration  confounds 
us  when  we  contemplate  it,  w^e  are  not  more 
confounded  than  in  the  contemplation  of  other 
views  of  the  fyftem  of  which  we  make  a  part ; 
and  the  thing  is  no  more  incompatible  with 
our  idea  of  the  omnipotence  of  its  author, 
Thofe  who  laugh  at  the  mere  mention  of  fuch 
a  thing  have  certainly  a  fmall  fhare  of  natural 
fcience^  which  indeed  generally  accompanies 
conceit  and  dogmatifm. 

This  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  refur- 
re£lion  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the  light  in 
which  St.  Paul  reprcfents  it  (though  I  ihould 
not  condemn  his  comparifon,  if  it  ihould  be 
found  not  to  b.e  fo  complete)  w^ien  he 
compares  it  to  the  revival  of  a  feed  that 
has  been  fown  in  the  earth,  and  become 
feemingly  dead.  For  the  germ  does  not  die, 
and  in  our  future  transformation  we  may  be  as 
different  from  what  we  are  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
as  the  plant  is  from  th^  feed^  or  the  butterfy 
from  the  egg^  and  yet  be  eflentially  the  fame. 

Dr.  Hartley  alfo,  and  others,  fuppofe  that^ 
ftridtly  fpeaking,  there  vvill  be  nothing  more 
miraculous  in  our  refurredlion  to  a  future  life, 
than  there  was  in  our  birth^  to  the  prefent;  for 
that,  In  the  circumflances  in  which  the  world 
will   be  at  the  general  confummation  of  alt 

things. 
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things,  thefe  germs ^  as  we  may  call  them, 
iliay  naturally  and  neceffarily  revive,  accord- 
ing to  fome  fixed,  but  to  us  unknown  laws  of 
nature. 

There  have  even  been  unbelievers  in  revela- 
tion, who  have  feen  nothing  to  object  to  in 
this  fuppofition. 

*'  Let  us  not,"  fays  the  author  of  Man  a 
Machine,  p.  84,  "  pretend  to  fay  that  every 
*'  machine,  or  animal,  is  intirely  annihilated 
after  death,  nor  that  they  put  on  another 
form,  fince  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
this  point.  To  affirm  an  immortal  ma- 
chine to  be  a  chimera,  a  fidion  of  our 
brain,  appears  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  would 
feem  in  caterpillars,  when  they  fee  the  dead 
**  bodies  of  their  kind,  bitterly  to  lament  the 
"  fateof  their  fpecies,  which  would  feem  to  them 
*'  to  be  utterly  deftroyed.  The  foul  of  thefe 
*'  infers  is  too  narrow  and  confined  to  be 
*'  able  to  comprehend  the  transformation  of 
"  their  nature.  Never  did  any  one  of  the 
**  acuteft  amongft  them  entertain  the  leaft 
"  notion  that  he  would  become  a  butterfly. 
*'  It  is  the  very  fame  cafe  with  us.  What 
"  do  we  know  of  our  future  defliny  more 
'^  than  we  do  of  our  original  ?" 

I  fiiall  clofe  this  fedtion  with  fome  obferva- 
tions  refpe^ting  a  term  I  made  ufe  of  when  I 
gave  to  the  public  the  firft  hint  of  the  fenti- 
ment  maintained  in  this  treatife,  which  w\is 
in  my  edition  of  jDr.  Hartley^  'Theory.  It 
Mi  was 
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was  that,  according  to  appearances,  the  ivhole 
mem  Ihcomt's  extiritt  at  death.  This  was 
thouglit  to  be  rather  incautious  by  feme  of 
my  friends,  and  iny  enemies  eagerly  catched 
at  it,  as  thinking  I  had  given  them  a  great 
advantage  over  me ;  and  yet  I  flill  think  the 
term  very  proper,  and  that  to  object  to  this 
application  betrays  an  ignorance  even  of  the 
real  meaning  of  that  Englifh  word. 

Some  of  them  feem  to  have  fuppofcd  that 
by  the  extinclion  of  the  whole  77mn^  1  mean 
the  iibfolute  annihilation  of  him,  fo  that  when 
a  man  dies,  whatever  it  was  that  confti- 
tuted  him,  ccafes  to  exijh  But  then  I  muft 
liave  fuppoled  that  the  moment  a  man  is 
dead,  he  abfolutely  vanijhes  away^  fo  that  his 
friends  can  find  nothing  of  him  left  to  carry 
to  the  grave.  Mr.  Hallet,  treating  of  this 
fubjedt,  ufes  an  expreiTion  much  more  nearly 
approaching  to  the  idea  of  annihilatioiz^  wheni 
he  fays  (iee  p.  30  of  this  treatife)  '*  It  looks 
*'  as  if  the  whole  man  was  gone^'*^  and  I  do 
not  know  that  the  expreffion  was  ever  objeded 
to. 

Nor  does  tiie  word  extinBion^  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally underilood,  imply  any  fuch  thing  as 
annihilatim.  AVhen  we  fay  that  a  candle  is 
extirtgiiijhed^  which  is  ufing  the  word  in  its 
primary  and  mofl:  proper  fenfe,  we  furely  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  annihilated,  and  therefore 
r.hat  there  is  nothing  left  to  light  again. 
Fven  ihc.  particles  of  light  which  it  has  emit- 
ted Vv*e  only  fupy)ofe  to  be  difperjcd^  and  there- 
1  fore 
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fore  capable  of  being  coUeBed  again.  As, 
therefore,  a  candle,  though  exringuidied,  is 
capable  of  being  lighted  again,  fo,  though  a 
man  may  be  faid,  figuratively  ipeaking,  to  he- 
come  extinB  at  death,  and  his  capacity  for 
thinking  ceafe,  it  may  only  be  for  a  time  ;  for 
no  particle  of  that  which  ever  conftituted  the 
man  is  loft.  And,  as  I  obferved  before, 
whatever  is  decompofed  may  certainly  be  ;v- 
cornpofedy  by  the  fame  almighty  power  that 
full  compofi^d  it,  with  whatever  change  in  its 
conftitution,  advantageous  or  difadvantageous, 
he  fliall  think  proper  ;  and  then  the  powers  of 
thinking,  and  whatever  depended  upon  them, 
will  return  of  courfe,  and  the  man  will  be, 
in  the  moft  proper  fenfe,  the  fame  being  that 
he  was  before. 

This  is  precifely  the  apoftle  Paul's  idea  of 
the  refurre^lion  of  the  deady  as  the  only  foun- 
dation for  a  future  life  ;  and  it  is  to  this  to 
which  I  mean  to  adhere,  exclufivc  of  all  the 
additional  vain  fupports  which  either  the 
Oriental^  or  Platonic  plulofophy  lias  been 
thought  to  afford  to  this  great  dodrine  o^ pure 
revelation,  1  have,  however,  been  reprefent;- 
ed  as  having,  by  this  view  of  tlie  fubjedl, 
furnifhed  a  ftronger  argument  againft  reve- 
lation than  any  that  infidelity  has  hitherto 
difcovered,  and  the  atheifts  of  the  age  have 
been  defer  I  bed  as  triimphing  in  my  concef- 
fions ;  when,  whatever  triumph  atheifts  may 
derive  frqm  my  concefTions,  and  my  writings,  the 
M  3  very 
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very  flime  they  may  derive  from  the  writings 
of  St,  Paul  himfelf,  which  is  certainly  much 
more  to  their  purpofc. 

Fartlicr,  though  I  have  been  charged  with 
being  an  abbettor  of  atheifm^  it  has  been  by 
perfons  who  have  urged  againft  my  opinion 
the  hackneyed  objedion  that  all  unbelievers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  have  made  againft 
the  doctrine  of  any  rejurredfion^  viz.  from  the 
confideration  of  the  matter  that  once  compofed 
the  human  body  entering,  afterwards,  into 
the  compofition  of  plants,  animals,  &c,  not 
confidering  that  this  objection  equally  affedts 

.the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  of  all  chrif- 
tians,  who  maintain  what  may,  by  any  pof- 
fible  conftrudion  of  the  words,  be  called  a  re- 

Jurr^clion  of  the  dead  \  v/hich  certainly  re- 
quires that  it  is  fomiCthing  that  dies^  and  is 
put  into  the  grave  (and  an  immaterial  foul  is 
never  fuppoied  to  die  at  all)  that  muft  revive^ 
and  rij'e  again  out  of  it. 


SECTION       XIV. 

Of  the  Origin  'f  the  popular  Opinions  concern^ 
ing  the  SouL 

"^ 

THOUGH  truth  ht2L  thing  altogether 
independent  of  the  opinions  of  men^  yet 
w^hen  any  erroneous  dodrine  has  prevailed 
Jong  in  the  world,  and  has  had  a  very  genera} 

fpread. 
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fpread,  we  are  apt  to  fufpecl  that  it  muft  have 
come  from  fome  fufficicnt  authority,  unlcfs 
we  be  able  to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  it, 
aivt!  can  afTign  fome  plaufible  reafon  for  its  ge- 
neral reception.  On  this  account  I  fliall  en- 
ter into  a  pretty  large  hiflorical  detail  concern- 
ing the  fyftem  that  I  have,  in  this  treatife, 
called  in  queftion;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
fhew,  that  it  can  by  no  means  hoafl  fo  refpec- 
table  an  origin  as  many  are  willing  to  afcribe 
to  it.  On  the  con|;rary,  I  hope  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  has  arifen  from  nothing  but  mere 
fuperftition,  and  the  vain  imaginations  of  men, 
flattering  themfelves  with  a  higher  origin  than 
they  had  any  proper  claim  to,  though  the 
precife  date  of  the  fyftem  may  be  of  too  re- 
mote antiquity  to  be  afc^rtained  with  abfolute 
certainty  at  this  day. 

The  notion  of  the  foul  of  man  being  a  fub- 
ftance  diftinft  from  the  body,  has  been  fhown, 
and  I  hope  to  fatisfaftion,  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  writers  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  Old  Tellament.  Ac- 
cording to  the  imiform  fyftem  of  revelation, 
all  our  hopes  of  a  future  life  are  built  upon 
another,  and  I  may  fay  an  oppofite  foundati- 
on, viz.  that  of  the  refw^r edition  of  fomething 
belonging  to  us  that  ^/Vj",  and  is  buried,  that 
is  the  body  which  is  always  confidered  as  the 
P2a?i,  This  dod:rine  is  manifeftly  fuperfluous 
on  the  idea  of  the  foul  being  a  fubftance  fo 
diftindl:  from  the  body  as  to  be  unaffeded  by 
its  death,  and  able  to  fubfift,  and  even  to  be 
M  4  more 
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roore  free  and  happy,  without  the  bcdr. 
This  opinion,  therefore,  not  having  been 
known  to  the  Jeivs^  and  being  repugnant 
to  the  fchemeof  rtvelation^  inuft  have  had  its 
fource  in  heathenijm\  but  with  relpeQ  to  the 
date  of  its  appearance,  and  the  ma?i?icr  of  its 
introdiiRioTiy  there  is  rooni  for  conjedlure  and 
fpeculation. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  collect  any  thing 
concerning  the  hiftory  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
evidently  not  the  growth  of  Greece  or  Rome^ 
but  was  received  by  the  philofophers  of  thole 
countries  either  from  Egypt,  or  the  countries 
more  to  the  eaft.  The  Greeks  in  general  re- 
fer it  to  the  Egyptians,  but  Paufanias  gives  it 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Indians.  I  own, 
however  (though  every  thing  relating  to  fo 
very  obfcure  a  fubje6t  muft  be  in  a  great  mea^ 
fure  conjectural)  that  I  am  inclined  to  afcribe 
it  to  the  Egyptians ;  thinking,  with  Mr. 
Toland,  that  it  might  poffibly  have  been  fug-r 
gefted  by  fome  of  their  known  cuftoms  refpec- 
ting  the  dead,  whom  they  preferved  with  great 
care,  and  difpofed  of  with  a  folemnity  un-r 
known  to  other  nations;  though  it  might 
have  arifen  among  them  from  othet  caufes., 
without  the  help  of  thofe  peculiar  cuftoms. 

The  authority  of  Herodotus,  the  oldeft 
Greek  hiftorian,  and  who  had  himfelf  travels 
led  into  Egypt,  is  very  exprefs  to  this  purpofe. 
He  fays  (Ed.  Steph.  p.  137,)  that  ^'  the  Egypr- 
^^  tians  were  the  firft  who  maintained  that  the 
^'  foul  of  man  is  immort^il,    that  when  the 

"  body 
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^*  body  dies  it  enters  Into  that  of  fome  other 
*'  animal,  and  when  it  has  traiifmigrated 
*'  through  all  terreftrial,  marine^  and  flying 
*'  animals,  it  returns  to  the  body  of  a  man 
"  again.  This  revolution  is  completed  in 
^^  three  thoufand  years.-'  He  adds,  that  "  fe- 
*'  veral  Greeks,  whofe  names  he  would  not 
**  mention,  had  publifhed  that  dodlrine  as 
*'  their  own." 

Mr.  Toland's  hypothefis  is  as  follows,  and 
I  think  I  fhould  do  wrong  to  omit  the  men- 
tion of  it.  My  reader  may  judge  of  the  pro-* 
bability  of  it  for  himfelf.  "  The  funeral  rites 
*'  of  the  Egyptians,"  he  fays  {Letters  to  Se^ 
rena^  p.  45)  '^  and  their  hillorical  method  of 
"  preferving  the  memory  of  deferving  per- 
^'  fons,  feems  to  have  been  the  occafion  of 
*^  this  belief.  Their  way  of  burying  was  by 
*'  embalming  the  dead  bodies,  which  they  de- 
^'  pofited  in  a  fubterranean  grotto,  where  they 
'^  continued  iutire  for  thoulands  of  years;  fo 
*'  that  before  any  notion  of  feparate  or  im- 
^'  mortal  fouls,  the  common  language  was 
*'  that  fuch  a  one  was  under  ground,  that  he 
^'  was  carried  over  the  river  Acherujia  by 
^'  Charon  (the  title  of  the  public  ferryman  for 
"'  that  purpofe)  and  kiid  happily  to  rejl  in  the 
"  Elyjian  fields^  which  was  the  common  bu- 
^*  rying  place  near  Memphis." 

This  hypothefis  is  rendered  more  probable 
by  an  obfervation  of  Cicero's.  He  fays  [Tuf- 
culan  ^iejiions,  Ed.GIafg.  p.  37,)  "  the  bodies 
^'  falling  to  the  ground,  apd  being  buried  there, 

"  it 
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'*  it  vras  imagined  that  the  deceafcd  paffed  tlie 
*'  Yci\  of  their  life  under  ground."  Among 
other  abfurdlties  flowing  from  this  notion,  he 
fays  that,  thongh  the  bodies  were  buried,  they 
ilill  imagined  th.cm  to  be  ^.pnd  mferos  ;  and 
whereas  they  could  not  conceive  the  mind  to 
exift  of  itfelf,  they  gave  it  a  form  or  figure. 

I  think,  hov/ever,  that  the  notion  of  th'ere 
l)cing  fomctliing  in  man  dillinct  from  his  bo- 
dy, and  the  caufe  of  his  feeling,  thinking, 
willing,  and  his  other  mental  operations  and 
aftcdions,  might  very  well  occur  in  thofe 
rude  ages  without  fuch  a  ftep  as  this  ;  though 
no  doubt  the  cuftom  above  mentioned  would 
much  contribute  to  it.  Nothing  iis  more  com- 
mon than  to  obferve  how  very  ready  all  illi- 
terate perfons  are  to  afcribe  the  caufe  of  any 
dinicult  appearance  to  an  invifibk  agents  dif- 
tincl  from  the  fubjedl  on  which  the  operation 
is  exerted.  This  led  the  Jews  (after  the 
heathens)  to  the  idea  of  madmen  being  pof- 
feffed  of  daemons,  and  it  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able how  very  ready  mankind  have  always 
been  to  afcribe  the  unknown  caufe  of  ex- 
traordinary appearances  to  fomething  to  w^hich 
they  can  give  the  name  of  fpirit^  after  this 
term  had  been  once  applied  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  Thus  that  which  flruck  an  animal 
dead  over  fermenting  liquor  was  firft  called 
the  gas^  or  Jplrit  of  the  liquor^  while' the  fer- 
mented liquor  itfelf  alfo,  being  poffeffed  of 
very  aclive  powers,  was  thought  to  contain 
another  kind  of  fpirit  \  and  many  times  do  we 

hear 
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hear  ignorant  perfons,  on  feeing  a  remarkable 
experiment  in  philofophy,  efpecially  if  air^ 
or  any  invijible  jiuid^  be  concerned  in  it,  per- 
fectly fatisfied  with  faying  that  is  \\\t  fpirit  of 
it.  Now,  though  the  idea  of  a  fpirit,  as  a 
diflind:  fubftance  from  the  body,  did  not  per- 
haps immediately  occur  in  all  thefe  cafes,  their 
conceptions  might  afford  a  foundation  for 
fuch  an  hypothefis. 

It  would  be  moft  natural,  however,  at  firft, 
to  afcribe  the  caufe  of  thought  to  fomething 
that  made  a  vijihle  difference  between  a  living 
and  a  dead  man  ;  and  breathing  being  the  mofl 
obvious  difference  of  this  kind,  thofe  powers 
would  be  afcribed  to  his  breath:  and  accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  Hebrew,  Creek, 
and  Latin  languages,  the  name  of  xh^foul  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  breath.  From  whence 
we  may  fafely  infer,  that  originally  it  was 
confidered  as  nothing  elfe,  and  hence  the 
cuftom  of  receiving  \\\^  parting  breath  of  dy- 
ing perfons,  as  if  to  catch  their  departing 
fouls.  And  though,  to  appearance,  the  breath 
of  a  man  mixes  with  the  reft  of  the  air,  yet, 
the  nature  of  air  being  very  little  known,  it 
was  not  at  all  extraordinary,  that  it  fhould 
have  been  confidered  as  not  really  mixing  with 
the  atmofphere,  but  as  afcending  by  its  levity 
to  the  higher  regions  above  the  clouds.  And 
men  having  got  this  idea,  the  notion  of  its 
having  come  down  from  above  the  clouds^  w^here 
God  was  fuppofed  to  refide,  would  naturally 
enough  follow. 

But 
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But  living  bodies  differ  from  dead  ones  by 
their  ivarmth  as  well  as  by  the  circumflance 
of  breathing.  Hence  might  come  the  idea  of 
the  principle  of  life  and  thought  being  a  kind 
of  '■cital  fire\  and  as  flame  always  afcends, 
men  would,  of  courfe,  imagine  that  the  foul 
of  man,  when  fet  looie  from  the  body,  would 
afcend  to  the  region  of  fire  ^  which  w^as  fup- 
pofed  to  be  above  tlie  atraofphere.  From 
thefe  leading  ideas  it  could  not  be  difficult  for 
the  imagination  of  fpeculative  men  to  make 
out  a  complete  fyftem  oi pre-exjjlcjtce  and  tranf 
migration  \  and  there  being  fo  much  oi  fancy 
in  it,  it  is  ilill  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it 
fhould  have  been  diverfified  fo  much  as  we 
iind  it  to  have  been  in  different  countries,  and 
different  fchools  of  philofophy. 

Difeafes  and  other  evils  having  their  feat  in 
the  body^  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed 
might  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  the  fource  of 
thofe  and  all  other  evils ;  a  difordered  mind  be- 
ing, in  many  cafes,  the  evident  effect  of  a  dif- 
ordered body ;  and  they  who  were  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve in  a  benevolent  deity,  w^ould  by  this  means 
eafily  make  out  to  themfelves  a  reafon  for  the 
origin  of  evil^  without  refledling  any  blame 
upon  God  on  that  account.  They  w^ould 
afcribe  it  to  the  iintr  act  able  nature  of  matter. 

Laftly,  what  could  be  more  natural  to  ac- 
count for  the  ethereal  foul  being  confined  to 
fuch  a  body  or  clog,  as  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  a  punifhment  for  offences  committed  in 
a  pre-exiflent  ftate  ? 

But 
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But  the  notion  of  a  proper  immaterial  beings 
without  all  extenjio?!^  or  relation  to  place^  did 
not  appear  till  of  late  years  in  comparifon ; 
what  the  ancients  meant  by  an  immaterial 
fubftance  being  nothing  more  than  an  attemi^ 
ated  matter,  like  air,  ether,  fre,  or  lights 
confidered  as  fluids,  beyond  which  their  idea 
of  incorporeity  did  not  go.  Pfellus  fays,  that 
the  antient  Heathens,  both  Greeks  and  other, 
called  only  the  groffer  bodies,  ra  -rvv.y^^^y.  twv 
cuiJ.oilccv  corporeal.  Le  Clerc^s  Index  Phi/olc^ 
giais.  Materia. 

Indeed,  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  foul,  or 
fpirit,  wherever  it  has  been  found  to  exift, 
has  been  the  fame  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpedt  even  the  learned  of  antient  times  are 
only  to  be  confidered  as  the  vulgar.  We 
gather  from  Homer,  that  the  belief  of  his 
time  was,  that  the  ghoft  bore  the  fhape  of, 
and  exadlly  refembled,  the  deceafed  perfon  to 
whom  it  had  belonged,  that  it  wandered  upon 
the  earth,  near  the  place  where  the  body  lay, 
till  it  was  buried,  at  which  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  fliades  below.  In  both  thefe 
ftates  it  was  poflefTed  of  the  intire  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  retained  the  friendfhips  and  enmi- 
ties of  the  man.  But  in  the  cafe  of  deified 
perfons,  it  was  fuppofed  that,  befides  this 
ghoft,  there  was  fomething  more  ethereal  or 
divine  belonfging  to  them.,  like  another  better 
felj]  that  afcended  to  the  upper  regions,  and 
was  aflbciated  with  the  immortal  gods. 

We 
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We  learn  from  Offian,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
tliat  the  fouls  of  heroes  went  immediate- 
ly after  death  to  the  hills  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  fcenes  which  they  had  frequent- 
ed in  the  moft  happy  times  of  their  lives.  It 
was  thought  too,  that  dogs  and  horfes  faw  the 
ghofts  of  the  deceafcd.  They  alfo  imagined 
that  the  ghofts  Ihrieked  near  the  place  where  a 
death  was  to  happen  foon  after;  from  which 
circumftances,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  their  idea,  the  foul  was  ma- 
terial, fomething  like  the  £*<rcoXoi/  of  the  Greeks. 
Fingal,  p.  2  1,   35. 

All  the  Pagans  of  the  Eaft,  fays  Loubiere, 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Locke,  EJJay^  vol.  II,  p.  162) 
do  truly  believe  that  *'  there  remains  fome- 
"  thing  of  a  man  after  his  death  which  fub- 
*'  fifts  independently  and  feparately  from  his 
"  body.  But  they  give  extention  and  figure 
*'  to  that  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all 
"  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame  fubftances, 
*'  both  folid  and  liquid,  which  your  bodies 
*^  are  compofed  of.  They  only  fuppofe  that 
"  fouls  are  of  a  matter  fubtle  enough  toefcape 
''  being  feen  or  handled." 

When  it  had  been  imagined  that  the  vital 
and  thinking  powers  of  man  refided  in  a  dif- 
tinft  principle  or  fubftance,  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  afcribe  fuch  a  principle  to  every  thing 
that  had  mction^  and  efpecially  a  regular  motion, 
and  that  had  any  remarkable  influences^  good 
or  bad,  particularly  to  fuch  refplendent  bodies 
as  the  y^;^,  moon^  J}ars^  diwdi planets.     Accord- 

4  i^giy» 
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ingly,  we  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  oldeft  opi- 
nions in  heathen  antiquity,  that  thofe  heaven- 
'  ly  bodies  were  animated  as  well  as  men.    This 
!  opinion  was  even,  held  by  Origen,   and  other 
philofophizing  chriftians. 

Mr.  Toland,  however,  conjedures  that 
another  Egyptian  cuftom  might  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  this  fyflem.  ''  Among  other 
"  methods,"  he  fays  [Letters  to  Serena^  p. 
46)  *'  the  Egyptians  had  of  perpetuating 
*'  events,  the  fureft  of  all  was  to  impofe  the 
*'  names  of  memorable  perfons  and  things  on 
"  the  conflellations,  as  the  only  eternal  mo- 
*'  numents^  not  fubjed:  to  the  violence  of  men 
*'  or  brutes,  nor  to  the  injury  of  time  or 
*'  wxather.  This  cuftom  w^as  derived  from 
"  them  to  other  nations,  who  changed,  in- 
*'  deed,  the  names,  but  gave  new  ones  to  the 
*'  ftars  for  the  fime  end.  And  the  inccnfi- 
*'  derate  vulgar,  hearing  the  learned  conftant- 
''  ly  talk  of  certain  perfons,  as  in  the Jiars^ 
'^  beheved  them  at  laft  to  be  really  there,  and 
*'  that  all  the  others  were  u?2der  ground. ^^ 
One  may  add,  that  this  miglit  poiTibly  give 
rife  to  the  notion  of  a  twofold  f ml,  one  that 
went  under  ground,  and  another  that  went  to 
the  liars. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Toland's  conjefliure 
appears  to  me  not  to  be  deftitate  of  probabi- 
lity. How  far  the  Egyptians  really  carried 
their  notions  concerning  the  ftate  of  human 
fouls,  before  or  after  death,  doth  not  difiind- 
ly    appear,    becaufe  we  have   no    Egyptian 

writin«:s. 
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writings.  But  it  is  probable  tliat  tlieir  ideasi 
never  ripened  into  luch  a  fyftem  as  was  after- 
wards found  in  the  Eaft,  on  account  of  their 
empire  and  civil  polity  having  been  too  fooa 
overturned,  and  the  country  having  undergone 
fuch  a  number  of  revolutions.  Accordingly 
wx  find  that  thofe  who  introduced  as  much 
of  this  fyftem  as  was  received  in  Greece  did, 
in  general,  travel  into  the  Eail  for  it. 


SECTION        XV. 

A  View  of  the  different  Opinions  that  ha've  been 
held  concerning  the  divine  essence,  ef- 
pecidlly  with  a  View  to  the  Doctrine  of  hri^ 
tnateriality, 

IHxWE  confidered  the  doflrine  of  proper 
immateriality  both  by  the  Hght  of  nature, 
andalfo  of  the  fcriptures,  without  finding  any 
foundation  for  it  in  either.  I  fhall  now  en- 
deavour to  trace  what  have  been  the  notions 
that  men  in  different  ages,  and  fyftems  of 
philofophy,  have  entertained  v/ith  refpe£t  to 
it ;  having  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  appear, 
to  the  fatisfadtion  of  all  unprejudiced  peribn^, 
that  the  fl:ri(3;  metaphyfical  notion  of  imma- 
teriality is  really  a  modern  things  being  un- 
known to  all  the  wife  ancients,  whether  hea- 
thens or  chrifl:ians  ;  and  therefore  that  the  re- 
jection of  it  ought  not  to  give  any  alarm  to 
the  ferious  chriftian.     It  is  no  article  in  his 

faith 
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faith  that  I  am  oppugning,  but  really  an  up-- 
Jlart  things  and  a  nonentity. 

I  fhall  begin  with  an  account  of  opinions 
concerning  x.\\q fopreme  mmd^  the  parent  and 
iburce  of  all  intelligence,  and  afterwards  con- 
fider  the  dodrines  relating  to  the  human  foiih 
In  this  hiftorical  detail  I  fhall  alfo  occafionally 
mention  a  few  other  circumftances,  which 
may  ferve  to  fhew  the  derivation  of  all  the 
philofophical  opinions  concerning  God  from 
the  fan:ie  fource. 

It  will  throw  confiderable  light  upon  this 
fubje^t,  to  refled:  that  it  w^is  a  maxim  with 
all  the  ancients,  even  till  the  time  of  the  later 
chriftian  Fathers  and  fchoolmen,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  falfe  in  itfclf,  that  nothing  could 
be  made  out  of  nothing.  Ex  iiihilo  nihil  jit. 
In  faft,  the  idea  of  creation^  in  the  modera 
fenfe  of  the  word,  never  occurred  to  them  ; 
they  always  meaning  by  it  only  a  forming  or 
new  modelling  of  things ;  and  in  this  fenfe 
their  maxim  was  true,  for  a  carpenter  muft 
be  provided  with  wood  before  he  can  make 
any  inflrumcnt  of  wood.  The  ancients,  there- 
fore, in  general,  fuppofed  that  two  diftindl 
things,  or  principles^  had  been  from  eternity, 
viz.  matter  ?i\\(S.  fpirit ^  or  God^  and  fince  in- 
ferior intelligences  could  not,  in  their  opinion, 
be  made  from  nothing,  any  more  than  grofs 
bodies,  the  univerfal  opinion  w^as,  that  they 
were  emanations  from  the  fupr erne  mind.  And, 
as  they  generally  confidered  the  Divine  Being 
as  ^fire^    or  lights    they  explained  the  pro- 
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dudion  of  minds  by  the  lighting  of  one  can- 
dle at  another,  or  by  fome  other  comparifon 
of  the  fame  nature. 

Now,  fince  thefe  are   ideas  that  are  known 
to  have  run  through   all  the  fyftems   of  theJ 
ancients,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  whatever  terms 
they  might   cxprefs  thcmfclves,    they  could 
not,  in  reality,  confider  the  Divine  Being  as 
fir  idly  fpeaking,   without  extenfioji^  indivijibk^ 
or  indifcerptlblc^  which  is   effential  to   proper 
immateriality.     In  fa6t,  by  fuch  terms  di^Jpi- 
ritual^  incorporeal^  &c.  as  was  obferved   be- 
fore, they  could  only  mean  a  more  fubtle  and 
refined  kind  of  matter,   fuch  as  air,    flame, 
light,  &c.     Alfo  wherever  the  notion  of  the 
abjorption  of  all  fouls  into  the  Deity  ^  or  foul  of 
the  univerfe,  prevailed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
foul  could  not  be  confidered  in  the  light  in 
which  modern  metaphyficians  confider  it;  and 
this  is  known  to  have  been  a  notion  univer- 
fally  prevalent  in  the  Eaft,  and  in  Greece. 

The  Indian  philofophers,  fays  Beaufobre 
(vol.  ii.  p.  467,)  think  that  the  Deity  has  a 
luminous  body,  invifible  at  prefent,  becaufe 
it  is  concealed  behind  another,  either  the  hea- 
vens or  the  world  ;  but  that  it  will  be  revealed 
(i.  e.  become  vifible)  fome  time.  The  Magi 
and  Chaldeans  alfo  fay  that  God  in  his  body 
refcmbles  light,  and  in  iiis  mind  truth,  Stan^ 
ley  by  Le  Clerc^  p.  25.  But  truth  is  only  a 
property^  and  nofubfance  whatever.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fame  author,  p.  26,  the  firft  pro- 
duction of  this  great  intellectual  light  or  fire, 
was  the  uTTfpjcoT^toi/  (?w?,  the  fupramundane  light, 
J  which 
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which  is  defined  to  be  an  infinite^  incorporeal^ 
and  lucid fp ace ^  the  'happy  feat  of  ifitelle^ual  na^ 
tures.  Of  this  it  is  noteafy  to  form  an  idea; 
but  it  may  receive  fome  little  illuftration  from. 
a  notion  of  the  Cabbalifts,  who  fay  that  all 
fpirits  were  made  out  of  the  holy  Ghoji^  or 
fpirit  of  God,  which  was  made  firll:. 

The  Cabbalifts,  indeed,  fay  that  all  crea- 
tures are  emanations  from  the  eternal  Being, 
and  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  being  in- 
finite, may  produce  an  infinity  of  effeds.  It 
is  extended  when  this  fubftance  compofes  fpi- 
rits, and  contradled  when  it  makes  matter 
(Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  93,)  fo  that  it  is  evi- 
dent they  could  have  no  notion  of  any  thing 
properly  immaterial.  This  dodrlne  of  the 
Cabbalifts  exifts  in  the  Eaft,  and  probably 
came  from  thence. 

The  divine  fire,  the  Magi  fay,  was  dif- 
tributed  to  all  creatures,  and  before  all  to 
the  prima  ?nens^  as  the  oracles  of  Zoroafter 
teach,  and  then  to  other  eternal  and  incor- 
poreal natures,  in  which  clafs  are  included  in- 
numerable inferior  gods,  angels,  good  de- 
mons, and  the  fouls  of  men. 

To  come  to  the  Greek  philofophy,  we  find 
that  Pythagoras,  after  the  Magi,  fays  that 
God^  in  his  body,  refembtes  light,-  and  in  his 
foul  truth.  He  is  the  univerfal  fpirit,  that 
penetrates  and  diftafes  itfelf  through  all  na- 
ture. Ramfayy  p.  257.  Heraclitus  defines 
God  to  be  a  fubtle  and  fwift  fubftance,  to 
xnr\o\<x\oy  k7a  to  rxy^i^rlov^  which  permeates  and  per- 
vades the  whole  univerfe.  Cudv^orth.  p.  505. 

N  2  This 
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This  is  certainly  no  proper  defjriplion  of  im- 
materiality. DcniocritLis  alio  fiiid  tluU  God 
^vas  of  the  form  of  fire,  iy.Tr'jpaih.  IHutarch 
De  Placitis  Fhilof^phorum^  lib.  i. 

Auflin  fays,  that  he  learned  of  the  philo- 
fophcrs  the  incorporallty  of  God  ;  but  it  is 
not  eafy,  fays  Ecaufobre  (vol.  i.  p.  482,)  to 
determine  what  they  meant  by  ^he  incorpor" 
ality  of  God,  In  their  language  it  did  not  ex- 
clude cxfenjion^  ox  body  in  a  philofophical  fenfe. 
Xenophaaes,  for  example,  believed  that  God 
was  one,  and  eternal,  but  by  this  he  only 
meant  that  he  was  not  material,  organized, 
and  like  a  mjan.  The  octu^ia.'J^x^  or  the  tncor- 
forcal  oi  the  Greeks,  he  adds,  means  nothing 
more  than  a  fubtle  body,  for  example  like  the 
air,  as  Origen  has  fhewed  in  his  Principles, 
Among  the  Latins,  Auflin  imagined  that  there 
was  '\Jpiritual  matter^  out  of  which  God  m.ade 
fouls,  ib.  which  agrees  with  the  notion  above 
mentioned  of  the  Jewifh  Cabbalifts. 

As  to  Plato,  the  fame  writer  fays,  *'  T  can- 
not fiy  precifely  what  was  his  idea  of  the 
fpirituality  of  God.  The  manner  in  w^hich 
he  exprefles  the  formation  of  fouls  implies 
that  his  indivifible  fuhjianc'^  is  not  abfohitely 
without  extenfion.  He  fuppofed  that  God 
took  of  both  fubflances,  the  divifibie  and 
"  the  indivifible,  and,  mixing  them  toge- 
**  ther,  made  a  third,  which  is  afoul.  But 
"  this  mixing  of  two  fubftances,  -ixvA  the 
"  reciprocal  adion  of  the  one  upon  the 
*'  other,  cannot  be  conceived,  if  the  C!:ie 
*'  be   extended   and    tlie   other    be  abf>lutc- 
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^«  ly  without  extenfion."  lb.  p.  482.  Be- 
fides,  Plato  1  peaks  of  God  as  ^^oi  -KCMm  loi/ix 
pervading  all  things,  nnd  he  derives  the  word 
^ixcuov^  which  is  applied  to  God,  from  ^»>-  lov 
fqljing  through^  which  does  not  fuggell  the 
idea  of  a  proper  immaterial  being. 

God,  angels,  and  daemons,  lays  Porphyry 
and  Jamblichus,  are  made  of  matter,  but  have 
no  relation  to  what  is  corporeal.  EncyclopnUe^ 
Article  Immaterialifm, 

xA.ccording  to  Cudworth,  p.  19,  Arifiotle 
defines  incorporeal  fubftances  very  properly, 
and  fays  that  God  is  fiicli  a  fubltance ;  but  if 
he  did  not  make  mind  a  xwcxa  property^  he 
could  only  mean  thai  it  wms  ibmething  of  a 
fubtle  nature  that  eluded  our  fenfes. 

The  opinion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God, 
had  nothing  of  incorporeal  in  it,  but  many 
circum fiances  which  fhew  it  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Oriental  philofophy,  as'wcrq 
other  particulars  of  their  dodlrine.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  is  given  by  the  accurate 
Mrs.  Carter. 

*'  The  Stoics  plainly  fpeak  of  the  world  as 
*'  God,  or  of  God  as  the  foul  of  the  world, 
'*  which  they  call  his  fubftance,  and  I  do  not," 
flie  fays,  "  recolle6l  any  proof  that  they  be- 
*'  lieved  him  to  exiil  in  the  extramundane 
*'  fpace.  Yet  they  held  the  w^orld  to  be  finice 
*'  and  corruptible,  and  that,  at  certain  periods, 
"  it  was  to  undergo  fucceffive  conflagrations, 
''  and  then  all  beings  were  to  be  reiorbed  into 
^  God,  and  again  reproduced  by  him."  Dif- 
Isl  3  Jertatkn 
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fertatkn  prefixed  to  her  Tranjlation  of  Epictetu.Sy 

P-  7- 

''  They  fometimes  define  God  to  be  an  in- 

"  tclllgcnt  liery  fpirit,  without  form,  but  paf- 
"  fing  into  whatever  things  it  pleafes,  and 
'^  affimilating  itftlf  to  all ;  fometimes  an 
adlive  operative  fire.  They,  moreover,  ex- 
prefsly  fpcak  of  God  as  corporeal,  which 
is  objedted  to  them  by  Plutarch.  Indeed, 
they  define  all  eilence  to  be  body.  lb.  p.  8. 
They  held  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  a  paf- 
five  principle,  but  that  w^as  reduced  into 
form  by  God,  and  that  the  world  was 
made,  and  is  continually  governed  by  him, 
p.  9.  They  itnagined  the  w^liole  univerfe 
*'  to  be  peopled  wnth  gods  and  daemons,  and 
"  among  other  divinities  they  reckoned  the 
''  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  which  they  con- 
*^  ceived  to  be  animated  and  intelligent,  or 
inhabited  by  particular  deities,  qs  the  body 
is  by  the  foul,  who  prefided  over  them^ 
*'  and  direfted  their  motions."   lb.  p.  10. 

The  dodrine  of  the  early  chrlftian  heretics, 
who  are  known  to  have  derived  their  opinions 
from  the  Eaft,  may  help  to  throw  fome  light 
upon  thofe  ancient  tenets,  as  they  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  be  very  nearly  the  fame.  The  Va- 
ientinians  and  Manicheans  faid  that  God  was 
an  eternal,  intelligent,  and  pure  light,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  daiknefs,  as  we  learn  from 
Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  466.  He  elfevs^here  ob- 
ferves  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  Magi, 
the  Cabbalifls,  and  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 

lofophers. 
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lofophers.  lb.  p.  468.     It  appears  by  another 
circumftance,    that  they  did  not  confider  the 
divine  effence  as  fo  far  incorporeal  as  to  be  in^ 
vi/ible^  for  they  maintained  that  the  hjminous 
fubftance  that  was  feen  by  the  apoftles  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration   was    God.  lb.  470. 
Alfo,    though   the   Manicheans  faid  that  God 
was  indivifible  and  fimple,  they  fuppofed  that 
he  had  real  extenfion,  and  was  even  bounded 
by  the  regions  of  darknefs,    with  which  the 
divine  effence   did    not   mix.  lb.   503,     513. 
Auflin,  while  he  was  a  Manichean,  thouglit 
that  God  'was   corporeal,    and  extended,  dif- 
perfed  through  the  world  ;  and  into   infinite 
fpace  ;  be.caule,  as  he  obferves,  he  could  form 
no  idea  of  a  fubftance  that  had  neither  phice 
nor  extcnfion.  lb.  473.     From   thefe  circum- 
fiances  we  may  learn  in  what  fenfe  to  undcr- 
ftand  other  philofophers  and  divines  of  thole 
early  ages,  when  they  fpeak  of  \\\^ Jirnplicit)\ 
fpirituality^  and  indivifibility  of  the  divine   ef- 
fence. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
opinions  of  fome  of  the  chrijiian  Fathers  on 
this  fubjedl,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  greatly 
furprize  thofe  of  my  readers  who  are  not 
much  acquainted  with  chriftian  antiquity.  It 
is,  however,  almoft  wholly  taken  from  that 
learned  and  excellent  critic  Beaufobre.  The 
ableft  and  moft  orthodox  chriftian  Fathers,  he 
fays,  vol.  i.  p.  468,  always  fay  that  God  is  a, 
lights  and  ^Jublime  lights  and  that  all  the  ce- 
l^ftial  powers  which  furround  the  Deity  are 
%  N  4  ligl^^ti^ 
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lights  of  afccond  order ^  rays  of  the  frjl  lights 
This  is  the  general  ftyle  of  the  Fathers  before 
and  after  the  council  of  Nice.  The  word^ 
they  fay,  is  a  light,  that  is  come  into  the  world, 
proceeding  from  the  fclf-exilknt  light,  an 
emanation  of  light  from  light,  p.  469. 

The  chriftians,  fays  the  fame  writer,  who 
were  always  unanimous  wuth  refpc6t  to  the 
unity  of  God,  w^re  by  no  means  fo  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  his  nature.  The  fcriptures  not  being 
explicit  on  the  fubjeft,  each  adopted  what  he 
thought  the  moft  probable  opinion,  or  that  of 
the  philofophical  fchool  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Thus  an  Epicurean  who  embraced 
chriftianity  was  inclined  to  clothe  the  Deity 
with  a  human  form^  a  Platonift  faid  that  God 
w^as  incorporeal,  and  a  Pythagorean  that  he 
was  an  intelligent  lights  or  fire.  Another  ima- 
gined that  the  eflence  of  God  was  corporeal, 
but  fubtle,  and  etherial,  penetrating  all  bo-^ ' 
dies.  Another,  with  ArilT;otIe,  that  it  had  no- 
thing in  it  of  the  elements  that  compofed  thi^ 
world,  but  believed  it  to  be  of  ts. fifth  nature, 

"  In  general,''  fays  my  author,  p.  4741 
*'  the  idea  of  a  fubftance  abfolutely  incorporeal 
*^  was  not  a  common  idea  with  cbriflians  at 
*'  the  beginning.  When  I,  he  adds,  confider 
*'  with  what  confidence  Tertullian,  who 
^'  thought  that  God  was  corporeal,  z.w^figuredy 
''  fpeaks  of  his  opinion,  it  makes  me  fufpedt 
''  that  it  muft  have  been  the  general  opinion 
^'  of  the  Latin  church.  Who  can  deny,  fays 
^'  he,  that  Gpd  is  a  body,  though  he  is  a  fpi^ 

"  rit? 
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*'  rit  ?  Every  fpirit  is  a  body,  and  has  a  form 
"  proper  to  it.  Melito,  fo  much  boafted  offer 
^^  his  virtues  and  knowledge,  compofed  a  trea- 
**  tifeto  prove  that  God  is  corporeal."  p.  474. 

The  incorporallty  of  the  Fathers,  p.  472, 
did  not  exclude  "uijibility^  nor  in  confequence 
all  forts  of  corporality.  For  there  would  be  a 
manifeft  contradiction  in  faying  that  corporeal 
eyes  can  fee  a  being  that  has  ablolutely  no  ex- 
tenfion.  Thofe  bifhops  alio,  who  compofed 
the  council  of  Conftantinople,  which  decreed 
that  there  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
eiTence  of  an  uncreated  lights  which  is,  as  it 
were,  his  garment,  and  which  appeared  at 
the  transfiguration  of  Chrifl,  muft  have  be- 
lieved God  to  have  been  a  luminous  fubftance; 
for  it  is  impoilible  that  a  vifiblc,  and  confe- 
quently  a  corporeal  light,  fhould  be  an  ema- 
nation from  a  pure  fpirit.   p.  472. 

On  the  mention  of  this  fubjecf,  it  may  not 
be  amlfs  to  obferve,  that  there  was  a  famous 
difpute  among  the  Greeks  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  whether  the  light  which  furrounded 
Chrift  at  his  transfiguration  w^as  created  or 
uncreated,  Gregorius  Palamas,  a  famous 
monk  of  mount  Athos,  maintained  that  it 
was  uncreated,  and  Barlaam  maintained  the 
contrary  opinion.  It  w^as  objeded  to  Palamas, 
that  an  uncreated  light  could  not  be  feen  by 
mortal  eyes.  But  Leo  Allatius  attempted  to 
remove  this  difficulty,  by  faying  that  if  mor- 
tal eyes  were  fortified  by  a  divine  virtue,  they 
flight  fee  the  Deity  himfeif,  p.  470. 

When, 
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When,  continues  my  author,  p.  476,  I 
confider  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  Fa- 
thers explain  the  incarnation  of  Chrijl^  I  can- 
not help  concluding  that  they  thought  the  di- 
vine nature  corporeal.  The  incarnation,  fay 
they,  is  a  perfecl  mixture  of  the  two  natures^ 
the  fpiritual  and  fubtle  nature  penetrates  the 
material  and  corporeal  nature,  till  it  is  dif- 
perfed  through  the  whole  of  that  nature,  and 
mixed  entirely  with  it,  fo  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  material  nature  that  is  void  of  the 
fpiritual  nature,  p.  476. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  fays,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  God  is  corporeal,  Ejtcy  dope  die  ^  Ar- 
ticle Immaterialifm.  Juftin  fays.  All  fubftance, 
which,  on  account  of  its  tenuity,  cannot  be 
fubjedl  to  any  other,  has  neverthelefs  a  body, 
■which  conftitutes  its  effence.  If  we  call  God 
incorporeal^  it  is  not  that  he  is  fo  in  reality, 
but  to  fpeak  of  him  i|i  the  moft  refpedlable 
manner.  It  is  becaufe  the  effence  of  God 
cannot  be  perceived,  and  that  we  are  not  fen- 
fible  of  it,  that  we  call  it  incorporeal.  lb. 

TertuUian  belieyed  God  to  be  a  body,  be- 
caufe he  thought  that  what  was  not  a  body  was 
nothing.  He  fays,  when  we  endeavour  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  divinity,  Vv^e  cannot  con- 
ceive of  it  but  as  a  very  pure  luminous  air^ 
diffufed  every  where.  Beaujobre^  p.  477. 
Origen  obferved  that  the  word  incorporeal  is 
not  in  the  Bible,  p.  484  ;  and  Jerom  re- 
proached him  w^ith  making  God  corporeal. 
Maximus  did  not  believe  the  immenjity  of  the 

divine 
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dlyine  fubftance,  nor  could  any  of  thofe  who 
thought  him  corporeal;  becaufe  it  was  a  max- 
im with  them,  that  two  fubftances  could  not 
be  in  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time. 
p.  475.  Auftin  fays  that  God  is  a  fpi^ 
ritual  lights  and  that  this  light  is  no  other  than 
truth.  Is  truth  nothing,  iays  he,  becaufe  it 
IS  not  diffufed  through  fpace,  finite  or  infi- 
nite, p.  481.  This  is  the  yery  language  of 
the  Magi, 

Thofe  pafli^gep  of  fcripture  which  fpeak  cf 
God  as  2ijpirit^  were  fo  far  from  deciding  this 
controverfy  in  favour  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  divine  effeace,  that  thofe  chriftians  who 
believed  God  to  be  corporeal  alledged,  in  fa- 
vour of  their  opinion,  that  very  expreffion  of 
our  Saviour,  that  God  is  a  fpirit.  Can  you, 
fays  Gregory  Nazianzen,  conceive  of  a  fpirit 
without  conceiving  motioriy  and  diffufion^  pro- 
perties which  agree  only  to  body.  Origen 
fays  that  every  fpirit,  according  to  the  proper 
and  fjmple  notion  of  the  word,  fignifies  a 
body.  This  is  confirmed  by  Chalcidius.  The 
idea  of  a  fpirit,  according  to  the  ancients,  was 
qothing  but  an  invifible,  living,  thinking, 
free,  and  immortal  being,  which  has  within 
itfelf  the  principle  of  its  adions  and  motions. 
p.  485. 

If  the  modern  metaphyfician  be  fhocked  at 
what  he  has  heard  already,  what  will  he  fay 
of  the  Anthropomorphites^  who  maintained 
that  God  had  even  a  human  form  ?  and  yet 
peaufobre  fays,  p.  502,  that  this  error  is  fo 

ancient, 
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ancient,  that  it  is  hardly  pofliblc  to  find  the 
origin  of  it.  They  iuppolcd  that  God  had  a 
body,  fubtle  like  light,  but  with  organs  ex- 
actly like  the  human  body,  not  for  necejjity 
but  for  ornament^  believing  it  to  be  the  moll 
excellent  of  all  forms.  This  opinion  muft 
have  been  very  common  In  the  Eaih  The  con- 
trary opinion  was  even  confidered  as  hereiy, 
becanfc  it  was  the  opinion  of  Simon  Magus. 
Melito,  bifliop  of  Sardis,  wrote  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  and  though  it  was  comibated 
by  Novatian  in  the  Weft,  and  by  Origen  in 
the  Eaft,  it  ftlU  kept  its  ground  in  the  church. 
The  monks,  who  foon  became  very  power- 
ful, undertook  its  defence,  and  almofi:  all  the 
anchorites  of  Nitria  were  fo  attached  to  it, 
that,  on  this  account,  they  raifed  violent  fe- 
ditions  againfl  their  patriarch  Theophilus,  and 
exclaimed  againfl:  the  memory  and  writings  of 
Origen.   p.  502. 

They  w^ho  did  not  believe  the  immenfity  of 
God,  believed,  neverthelcfs,  his  wfinitVy  be- 
caufe  he  knows  all  things,  and  a6ls  every 
where.  There  is  but  one  true  God,  fays  the 
author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies.  He  is 
adorned  with  the  moft  excellent  form^  he  pre- 
fides  over  all  beings,  celeftial  and  terreftrial, 
and  conducls  all  events.  He  is  in  the  world, 
as  the  heart  is  in  the  man;  and  from  him,  as 
from  a  center,  there  is  continually  diflufed  a 
vivifying  and  incorporeal  virtue,  which  ani^^ 
mates  and  fupports  all  things,  p.  507. 

As 
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As  we  come  nearer  to  the  prefent  time,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  metaphyfical  turn  of  thofe 
who  are  ufually  cMtA  fchoolme?!^  refined  upon 
the  notions  of  the  early  Fathers,  as  will  ap- 
pear more  diftinftly  when  I  recite  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  human  foul ;  hut  ftill 
fome  of  the  properties  of  matter  were  afcribed 
to  fpirits  even  till  very  near  our  times.  It  is 
fomething  remarkable,  however,  that  we  find 
in  the  works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  fixth  century,  expreffions 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  modern  lan- 
guage than  any  that  were  generally  ufed  long 
after  his  time.  The  only  queftion  is  whether 
he  had  precifely  the  fam^e  ideas  to  his  words. 

He  fays  that  God  penetrates  every  thing 
without  extenuation,  and  furrounds  every 
thing  with  extenfion  ;  he  x^fiiperior  et  inferior 
Jine  loco^  amplior  fine  latitudine,  fubtilior  fine 
cxtcniiationc.  Speaking  of  Satan  going  out 
from  the  prefence  of  God,  he  fays,  how  can 
he  go  from  him  who  per  Viiolcm  corporis  nuf- 
qiiam  ejl^  fed  per  incircunfcriptarn  fiibfantiam 
nufqiiam  deeft  ?   Opera,  p.  6.  H.  I. 

Damafcenus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, fays  that  God  is  not  in  hco^  for  he  is  a 
place  to  himfelf,  filling  all  things,  and  him- 
f-lf  embracing  fcompleBensJ  ail  things;  for 
he,  Vvdthout' any  mixture,  pervades  all  things, 
omnia  per  meat.  Opera,  p.  281. 

Photius,  in  the  ninth  century,  fays  that  God 
is  not  in  the  world  as  created  beings  are,  but 
in  a  more  fublime  manner  ;  that  he  is  in  every 

thing, 
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thing,  and  above  all  things ;  that  he  is  in  all 
things  by  his  operation,  but  that  his  aB  being 
his  Jubjiancey  one  may  truly  fay  he  is,  both 
in  acSt  and  fubftance,  every  where.  Dupin, 
vol.  vii.  p.  109. 

Gautier  of  Mauritania,  in  the  tv^'clfth  cen- 
tury, maintained  againft  Thierry,  that  God  is 
omniprcfent  by  his  effence,  as  well  as  by  his 
power.  lb.  vol.  x.  p.  173. 

T.  Aquinas,  alfo,  and  the  other  fchoolmeri^ 
fay  that  God  is  every  where  by  his  effence,  as 
well  as  his /^(5'r^;^;^.  Summa,  p.  281,  He  fays 
farther,  that  God  is  a  pure  acl^  purus  adfusy 
p.  7,  that  he  is  in  all  places  and  all  things, 
not  excluding  other  things,  but  as  containing 
them,  not  contained  by  them :  and  as  the 
whole  foul  is  in  every  part  of  the  body,  fo 
the  whole  Deity  is  in  all,  and  every  thing. 
Deus  tot  us  ejl  in  o?n?iibus  etjingulis,  p.  7,  16. 
If  they  had  any  ideas  to  this  language,  which 
indeed  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe,  they  muft  have 
confidered  the  divine  eflence  as  not  deftitute  of 
extenfion,  and  in  this  ftate  the  opinion  con- 
tinued till  the  reformation. 

Grellius,  giving  a  fummary  view  of  wh^t 
was  generally  afferted  concerning  God,  men- 
tions the  following  pofitions,  which  he  juflly 
confiders  as  contradictory;  that  God  is  in- 
finite (with  refpe£t  to  immenfity)  and  yet 
wholly  contained  in  the  fmallefl:  particle  of 
duft,  or  point  of  fpace;  that  he  fo  exifls  in 
any  whole  body,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
body  that   is  not  full  of  God,    nor,  on  the 

other 
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Other  hand,  is  there  any  part  of  the  divine 
eflence  that  is  not  in  the  body.  De  Deo, 
cap.  27. 

Bayle  fays  that,  till  Defcartes,  all  doctors, 
divines  and  philofophers  gave  extenfion  to  fpi- 
rit,  an  infinite  one  to  God,  and  a  finite  one  to  an- 
gels and  rational  fouls.  He  and  his  followers, 
fay  the  writers  of  the  Encyclopedie  (Article 
Lnmenjite)  firft  denied  that  God  was  prefent 
any  where  by  Yn^fubjiance^  but  only  by  his 
knowledge  and  power^  having  no  relation  to 
place  \  that  otherwife  he  would  be  extended 
and  corporeal,  for  he  made  extenfion  to  be  a 
proper  definition  of  matter. 

Beaufobre,indeed,fays,vol.i.p.4825that  phi- 
,  lofophers  before  Defcartes  made  the  extenfion 
of  fpirits  not  to  be  material,  nor  compofed  of 
parts,  and  that  fpirits  are,  with  refped:  to  the 
place  that  they  occupy,  toti  in  totOy  et  toti  in 
Jingulis  partibus.  The  Cartefians,  fays  he, 
have  overturned  all  thcfe  opinions  ;  maintain- 
ing that  fpirits  have  no  extenfion,  nor  local 
prefence.  BCit  he  adds  this  fyftem  is  rejected 
as  abfijrd.  It  has  appeared,  however,  that 
local  prefence  was  not  admitted  by  all  the  wri- 
ters here  referred  to. 

Some  very  refpeftable  writers,  fiince  Def- 
cartes, have  rejected  his  metaphyfical  notions. 
Thus  Beza,  in  anfwer  to  Marnix,  who  main- 
tained that  the  divine  omniprefence  refped:ed 
his  power  and  majejly  only,  afferted  his  proper 
and  fubjiantial  i?nmenjity,    Beaufobre,    vol.  i. 

"  p.  507- 

•   We 
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We  fhall  the  lefs  wonder  at  Defcartes's  me* 
taphyiical  refinements  with  reiped;  to  the  di- 
vine ejjhice  and  prefmce^  w^hcn  we  confider  the 
manner  in  which  he  proved  the  being  of  God. 
He  difcovered  within  himfelf  the  idea  of  an 
eternal,  infinite,  and  all-perfedt  being.  But 
every  idea  having  an  archetype,  this  muft  have 
one;  and  cxijience  being  a  pcrfcdlion,  this 
perfed:  being,  or  God,  muil  aQually  and  ne- 
ceffarily  exift. 


SECTION       XVL 

An  Account  of  the  different  Opinions  that  have 
been  maintained  concerning  the  soul. 

THE  ftateof  opinions  relating  to  the  di^ 
vi7ie  effence  is  a  fufficient  guide  to  us  with 
refped  to  the  do6trine  concerning  the  human 
foul^  and  other  finite  intelligences,  as  they  ne- 
ceffarily  correfpond  to  one  another.  But  for 
this  reafon,  in  order  to  gain  intire  fatisfa£lion 
with  refpe^Sl  to  either  fubjed:,  we  rauft  ex- 
amine them  both  feparately.  I  fhall,  there- 
fore, in  this  feftion,  go  over  the  fame  ground 
as  in  the  laft,  in  order  to  fele<5l:  what  has  been 
advanced  concerning  the  hwnanfoul^  as  diftinft 
from  the  Divine  Being.  And  this  will  be  the 
more  ufeful,  as  it  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fhew 
the  derivation  of  the  philofophical  dodrine 
on  this  fubjedt  in  the  Weftern  part  of  the 
v/orld,  from  the  Oriental  fyftem.  So  that  in 
•  the 
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the  more  ancient  times,  there  was  no  material 
difference  of  opinion  with  refped  to  it.  And 
the  many  wild  opinions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained in  later  times  will  be  an  inftrudive 
warning  to  us,  of  the  confequence  of  depart- 
ing from  the  didates  of  revelation  \  which  are 
indeed  thofe  of  the  foundeft  pbilofophy^  and  of 
co?jwionfenfc. 


PART.         I. 

"The  Opinwis  of  the  Heathens  and  Jews. 

THE  opinion  of  the  ancient  Perfians  con- 
cerning the  foul  is  clearly  enough  expreffed  in 
,  the  following  verfe  from   the  Oracles  of  Zo^ 
roa/lery  whether  they  be  genuine  or  not. 

Eicrt  -srai/lic  -srupoc  ivo<;  ivSi^oculx,      L.  29. 

^hey  are  all  produced  from  o?ie  fre.  Souls 
were,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  fire. 
We  find,  however.  In  later  times,  feveral 
diftindlions  with  refpe6t  to  the  foul  in  the 
Eaftern  part  of  the  world ;  and  thefe  alfo 
were  copied,  with  fome  variation,  by  the 
Greeks  and  chrlftlans.  The  hypothefis  of  two 
fouls ^  one  of  a  celeftial  fubftance,  or  the  ra- 
tional foul,  and  the  other  material,  the  feat 
of  the  pafGons,  was  very  generally  received. 
It  was,  fays  Beaufobre  (vol.  li.  p.  420.)  that 
of  the  Magi,  the  Chaldeans,   and  Egyptians ; 

O  and 
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and  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  it  from  them. 
It  was  alio  an  old  opinion  in  the  Barbaric  phi- 
lufophy,  that  man  derives  his  body  from  the 
earth,  his  fotd,  ^^^x^^  from  the  moon,  and  his 
fpirit,  zyurjfxocy  from  the  fun ;  and  that  after 
death  each  of  them  returns  to  its  proper  ori- 
gin, ib.  vol.  i.  p,  309.  We  find,  alfo,  fome 
difierence  of  opinion  with  refpedt  to  the 
place  where  the  fouls  were  difpofed  of  after 
death.  The  Chaldeans  thought  that  the  place 
of  departed  fpirits  was  aiove  the  worlds  but 
the  Greeks  thought  it  was  below,  Stanley  by 
Le  Clerc^  p.  175. 

We  have  no  very  fatisfaGory  account  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  Chinejh  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Confufius  believed  no  future  ftate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments.  Being  alked 
what  angels  or  fpirits  are,  he  anfwercd  they 
are  air^  and  this  fays  Leland  [Necejjity  of  Re^ 
relatioUy  vol.  ii.  p.  295,)  is  the  notion  that  the 
Chinefe  have  of  the  foul.  They  look  upon 
it  to  be  a  material  thing,  though  highly  ra- 
refied. 

When  we  come  to  the  Greek  philofophy^  we 
find  a  confiderable  variety  of  opinions  with; 
refped  to  the  effence  of  the  foul ;  but  all  of 
them,  who  believed  that  there  was  properly 
any  fijch  thing  as  a  foul,  held  the  opinion  of  its 
being  an  e7nanat  ion  from  the  Divine  Being\  Cud- 
worth  fays,  p.  38,  39,  that  all  the  ancients 
who  ailerted  the  foul's  immortality,  held  that 
it  was  not  generated,  or  m.ade  out  of  nothing  ; 
for  that  then  it  might  return  to  nothing,  and 
I  therefore 
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therefore  they  commonly  began  with  proving 
its  pre-exiftence,  proceeding  from  thence  to 
prove  its  permanency  after  death.  And  Ci- 
cero fays  that  it  was  a  principle  univerfally 
acknowledged,  that  whatever  is  born,  and 
has  a  beginning,  muft  alfo  have  an  end. 

Dicscarchus,  fiys  Cicero  {^ufc,  Slut\  p.  64, 
Ed.  Glafg.)  wrote  three  books  to  prove  that 
the  minds  of  men  are  mortal ;  but  in  another 
place  he  fays,  that  he  maintained  that  there 
Vvas  no  fouL  Ariftoxenus  faid  that  the  foul 
was  harmony^  and  Xenocrates  that  it  was 
number,  ib.  p.  26,  27.  And  according  to 
him,  ib.  p.  38,  Pherecydes  Syrius  was  the 
firfl:  that  taught  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
fempiternos^  eternal,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  his  difciple  Pythagoras.  Pherecydes  had 
that  opinion  from  the  Eaft. 

Thales  (fays  Cicero,   in  his  Book  of  Confo-^ 
Icition)  fays  that  Apollo  himfelf  declared  that 
the  foul   is  a  part  of  a  divine  fubfance^   and 
that  it  returns   to  heaven  as  foon  as  it  is   dif- 
engaged  from  this  mortal  body.     All  thephi- 
lofophers  of  the  Italic  fchool  were  of  this  fen- 
timent.      It  was  their  conflant  doctrine,  that; 
fouls  defcend  from  heaven,  and   that  they  are 
not  only  the  works  of  the  Divinity,  but  a  par- 
ticipation of  his  effence.  Ramfay,  p,  271.  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Thales  maintain- 
ed that  the  foul  is  immortal,  becaufe  that  from 
which   it   is   taken   [a^roc-^rao-lai  ]    is  immortal. 
Gali*s  Fhilofophia   Generalise    p.   178.     Euri- 
pides alfo,   (according  to  Cicero,  'Tifc.  ^lejl, 
62  p.  56) 
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p.  56)  held  that  the  mind  was  God,  and  that 
if  God  be  either  anirna^  oxjire^  the  fame  muft 
be  the  mind  of  man;  or  if  it  be  2,Jifthfub^ 
fiance^  of  \A'hich  Ariftotle  fpeaks,  it  muft  be 
the  fame  both  with  refpcft  to  God  and  the 
foul. 

It  is  the  dodrine  of  Plato  concerning  the 
foul  that  makes  the  greateft  figure  of  thofe  of 
the  Greek  philofophers,  and  that  which  the 
chriftians>have  made  the  moft  ufe  of.  I  fhall, 
therefore,  give  a  fuller  detail  concerning  it. 
He  diftinguiihed  three  forts  of  fouls  ^  differing 
in  purity  and  perfedion,  the  imiv erf al foul ^ 
thofe  of  the  flars^  and  thofe  of  men,  Beau- 
fobre,  vol.  ii,  p.  362.  Of  thofe  he  diftin- 
guiihed two  parts,  the  fuperior,  which  was  an 
emanation  from  the  Deity  himfelf,  aod  the  in- 
ferior, which  derived  its  origin  from  the  more 
fpiritual  part  of  matter,  lb.  vol.  i,  p.  379r 
559.  But  according  to  Cicero,  [Tifc,  ^lef. 
p.  27)  Plato  fuppofed  the  foul  to  be  threefold, 
and  placed  reafon  in  the  head,  anger  in  the 
breafl^  and  Atfixcfuhtcrpracordia. 

Plato's  account  of  the  caufe  of  the  defcent  of 
the  foul  has  fomething  peculiar  in  it,  but  which 
was  not  unknown  in  fome  of  the  Oriental  fyf- 
tems.  Others  fuppofed  that  they  were  condemn- 
ed to  a  confinement  in  thefe  bodies  for  off'ences 
committed  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate ;  whereas  he 
reprefents  xh€\xdefire  of  thefe  mortal  bodies  to  have 
been  their  original  fin.  He  fuppofed,  faysBeau- 
fobre,  vol.  ii,  p.  332,  that  fouls  were  touch- 
ed with  a  fecret  defire  to  unite  themfelves  to 
bodies,  and  that  this  t err ef trial  thought  v^d.^  a 
4  weight 
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weight  which  dragged  them  to  this  lower 
world.  The  Effenes,  he  fays,  had  the  fame 
opinion.  The  following  is  his  poetical  ac- 
count of  it  from  Ramfay,  p.  288.  **  Plato 
"  fays  that  every  foul  that  follows  faitTifully 
"  the  fublime  law  remains  pure,  and  without 
^'  fpot ;  but  if  it  content  itfclf  with  neclar 
*'.  and  ambrofia,  without  following  the  cha- 
'^  riot  of  Jupiter,  to  go  and  contemplate  truth, 
'*  it  grows  heavy,  its  wings  are  broken,  it 
'*  falls  upon  the.  earth,  and  enters  into  a  hu- 
"  man  body,  more  or  lefs  bafe  according  as  it 
*'  has  been  more  or  lefs  elevated  ;  and  that  it 
'.'  is  only  after  ten  thoufand  years  that  thefe 
"fouls  are  re-united  to  their  principle,  their 
^^  wings  not  growing,  and  being  renewed  ia 
*«  lefs  time." 

According  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  there 
muft  be  fomething  very  corporeal  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fouls  of  the  wicked.  Socrates, 
in  the  Phsedo,  fays  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
minded  the  body,  and  its  appetites  and  plea- 
fures,  having  fomething  in  them  ponderous 
and  earthy,  muft,  after  their  departure  out 
of  the  body,  be  drawn  down  to  the  earth, 
and  hover  about  the  fepulchres,  till  they  enter 
again  into  bodies  fuited  to  their  form.er  na- 
ture* But  that  they  who  live  holy  and  excel- 
lent lives,  being  freed  from  thofe  earthly 
places,  as  from  prifons,  afcend  to  a  pure  re- 
gion above  the  earth,  where  they  dwell;  and 
thofe  of  them  who  were  fufficiently  purged 
by  philofophy  live  all  their  time  without  the 
O  3  body, 
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body,  and  afcend  to  fllll  more  beautiful  habi- 
tations, hcland^  vol.  ii,  p.  307.  In  his  tenth 
book  of  Laws^  he  fays,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  guilty  of  fmaller  fins,  do  not  fink  fo 
deep  as  others,  but  Vv^ander  about  near  the 
fur  face  of  the  region  ;  whereas  they  that  liave 
finned  more  frequently,  and  more  hcinoufly, 
fall  into  the  depth,  and  into  thofe  lower  places 
which  are  called  Hades,  ib.  p.  313. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  with  refpectt  to  the  opinion 
oi  Arijlotle  on  this  fubjcd.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was  fometimes  inclined  to  the  opinion  of 
man  having  no  foul  diilincl  from  the  body; 
as  when  he  fays,  according  to  Plutarch,  that 
fleep  is  common  to  the  foul  as  well  as  the  bo- 
dy. But  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  foul  as  a  fub- 
ftance  diflindl  from  the  four  elements,  and 
makes  it  to  be  affth  kindof  fiibjlance^  it  Ihould 
feem  that  he  meant  to  declare  himfelf  to  be 
of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  held  the  foul  to 
be  of  divine  origin,  and  to  be  eternal.  Cud- 
worth  fays  that  it  mufl  needs  be  left  doubtful 
whether  he  acknowledged  any  thing  immortal 
in  us  or  not.  p.  ^^, 

Cicero^  when  he  fpeaks  as  a  philofopher, 
feems  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  Plato  w^ith 
refpeft  to  the  foul.  He  fays,  Mumanus  ant" 
mzis^  decerpttis  ex  mente  divina^  cum  nullo  aUo 
ni/i  cum  dco  ipfo  (ft  hoc  fas  Jit  d'lBu)  ccmparari 
poteft,     Leland,  vol.  ii,   p.  326. 

'^  In  all  the  firft  book  of  Tufculan  Quefti- 
"  ens,"    fays   Mr.  Locke    [EJ/aj^   vol.  ii,  p. 

160] 
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160)  "  where  he  lays  out  fo  much  of  his  read- 
*^  ing  and  reafon,  there  is  not  one  fyllable 
"  fhewing  the  leafl:  thought  that  the  foul  was 
"  an  immaterial  fubftancc,  but  mxany  things 
**  diredlly  to  the  contrary— That  w^hich  he 
*'  feems  mofl:  to  incline  to  w^as,  that  the  foul 
'^  w^as  not  at  all  "elementary^  but  w^as  of  the 
**  fame  fabftance  with  the  heavens,  which 
**  Ariftctle,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  four 
*'  elements,  and  the  changeable  bodies  here 
**  below,  which  he  fuppofes  made  up  of  them, 
"  called  ^inta  Ejj'entia,  In  all  which  there 
*'  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the 
''  contrary." 

He  adds  farther,  that  ''  the  expreflions 
*'  which  drop  from  him,  in  feveral  parts  of 
"  the  book,  evidently  fhew  that  his  thoughts 
"  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  For  ex- 
"  ample,  that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and 
"  women  afcended  into  heaven,  of  others 
*'  that  they  remained  here  on  earth  ;  that  the 
*'  foul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body  :  that,  as 
*'  it  leaves  the  body,  it  penetrates,  and  divides, 
*'  and  breaks  through  our  thick  cloudy  moift 
*'  air :  that  it  flops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and 
"  afcends  no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmth 
"  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place, 
*'  where  it  is  nouriflied,  and  fuftained  with 
*'  the  fame  things  wdierewith  the  ftars  are 
"  nouriflied  and  fuftained  ;  and  that  by  the 
"  conveniency  of  its  neighbourhood  it  fliall 
*'  there  have  a  clearer  view,  and  fuller  know- 
**  ledge,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  that  the 
O  4  '  ''  foul 
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*'  ibul  alfo,  from  this  height,  fliall  have  a 
*V  pleaflint  and  fairer  profpeft  of  the  globe  of 
"  the  earth,  the  difpofitioii  of  whole  parts 
*'  will  then  lie  before  it  in  one  view^ :  that  it 
"  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation, 
*'  fize,  and  place,  the  foul  has  in  the  body  : 
"  thai  it  is  too  fubtle  to  be  fcen  :  that  it  is  iu 
"  the  hinran  body  as  in  a  houfe,  or  a  veflel, 
'*  or  a  receptacle.  All  which  are  expreffions. 
"  that  lufTiciently  indicate  that  he  had  not  in 
*'  his  mind  feparated  materiality  from  the  idea 
*'  of  the  foul."  To  thefe  remarks  of  Mr. 
Locke,  I  w^ill  add  that,  had  any  fuch  opinion 
as  that  of  an  immaterial  principle,  in  the  mo- 
dern fenfe  of  the  w^ord,  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  who  has  colleded  and  dif- 
cuffed  all  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  on  that,  as  wtII  as  on  almoft  every  other 
queflipn  of  im,portancc,  it  would  certainly 
l)ave  been  found  in  his  writings. 
.  It  is  much  doubted,  howxver,  whether,  in 
reality,  Cicero  did  not  give  into  the  Epicu- 
rean and  atheiftical  notions  of  his  time  ;  fince 
he  expreffes  himfelf  very  much  to  that  pur- 
pofe  in  his  private  letters;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Csefar,  fpeaking  in  open  fenate,  con^ 
fiders  all  the  accounts  of  what  became  of  men 
after  death  as  entirely  fabulous,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  if  he  w^ell  knew  he  fpoke  the  fen^ 
timents  of  all  his  hearers. 
.  The  Stoics  fometimes  adopted  the  common 
philofophical  dodlrine,  and  fometimes  depart- 
ed from  it ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  may  be 

ranked 
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ranked  with  tliofe  who  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Oriental  lyllem  on  this  fubjed:,  as  well 
as  on  feveral  others.  Mrs.  Carter  fays,  '*  they 
^'  held  both  fuperior  intelligences,  and  like- 
*'  wife  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
*^  effence  of  God,  or  parts  of  the  foul  of  the 
"  w^orld,  and  alio  to  be  corporeal  and  periiTi- 
"  able.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  maintained 
*'  that  human  fouls  fubfifted  after  death,  but 
**  they  were,  like  all  other  beings,  robe  con- 
"  fumed  at  the  conflagration.  Cleanthes 
"  taught  that  all  fouls  lafted  till  that  time; 
"  Chryfippus  only  thofe  of  the  good.  Se- 
"  neca  is  perpetually  wavering,  fometimes 
"  fpeaking  of  the  foul  as  immortal,  and  at 
"  others  as  perifhing  with  the  body;  and  in- 
''  deed,"  fhe  fays,  "  there  is  nothing  but  con* 
''  fufion,  and  a  melancholy  uncertainty  to  be 
"  met  with  in  the  Stoics  on  this  fubjefl:." 
p.  II. 

"  M.  Antoninus,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
"  fouls  continue  after  death,  makes  them  to 
"  remain  for  fome  time  in  the  air,  and  then 
"  to  be  changed,  diffufed,  kindled,  and  re- 
"  fumed  into  the  produftive  intelligence  of 
'*  the  univerfe.  But  in  another  place  he  vin- 
"  dicates  the  condu6l  of  providence  on  the 
"  hypothefis  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  are 
"  extinguifhed  by  death.'*  p.  12.  ''  In  ge- 
"  neral,  however,  he  holds  the  language  of 
"  other   philofophers  on    this  fubjed,    call- 

"    ing  the  foul,     ^o-jc,    \^i\oy(0<;  ^iiccg  ooTrouoifiO'.t;,   and 

*^  uTTppoiocy  and  <?i7r«(r7ra(r^4>;  t«  ^^99*    See  Suicer. 

"  Thus 
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**  Thus  alio  Seneca,  Dei  pars  ejl ;  and  Ma- 
**  nillus,  Pars  ipfe  dcorwn  ejl,"*^  '*  Nothing," 
fays  Mrs.  Carter,  p.  17,  "can  excufe  their 
idolatry  of  human  nature  (on  this  fuppofi- 
tion)  which  they  proudly  and  inconfiftent- 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  perfcd  and  felf-fufficient. , 
"  Seneca  carries  the  matter  fo  far  as,  by  aa , 
"  implied  antithefis,  to  give  his  wife  man  the, 
*'  fuperiority  to  God.  Even  Epidletus  fome^ 
"  times  informs  his  readers  that  they  are  not 
''  inferior  to  the  gods." 

Galen  declares  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the, 
nature  of  the  foul,  but  that  he  much  fufpcd:- 
cd  that  it  was  corporeal.    Leland,  vol.  ii,  p. 

Hitherto  we  have  certainly  found  nothing 
like  a  proper  immaterial  foul ^  as  it  is  defcribed 
by  modern  metaphyficians ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  when  we  come  to  the  opinions  of  the 
chrijlian  Fathers^  we  find  that,  inftead  of  their 
ideas  being  more  fpiritualized  on  this  fubjefl, 
they  were  confiderably  more  grofs  than  thofc 
of  many  of  the  heathens,  as  we  have  feen  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  their  opi- 
nions concerning  the  divine  effence.  But  be- 
fore I  recite  their  opinions,  I  fhall  take  fome 
notice  of  thofe  of  the  Jews. 

Prefently  after  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
and  not  much,  I  imagine,  before,  the  more 
fpeculative  of  the  Pharifees  began  to  adopt 
the  dodrine  of  the  heathens  concerning  the 
foul,  as  a  fubftance  diftind:  from  the  body. 
If  we  judge  by  the  hiftory  of  the  goipel,  we 

cannot 
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cannot  but  conclude  that  this  was  not  then  the 
common  belief.  At  leaft  Martha,  the  fifter 
of  Lazarus,  does  not  appear  to  have  known 
any  thing  of  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  that 
part  of  the  hiftory,  that  even  the  Pharifees  in 
general  had  adopted  it.  And  though  it  be 
fald  of  the  Sadducecs,  fo  late  as  the  year  A.  D. 
60,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Pharifees,  Ads 
XXX  iii.  8,  that  they  fay  there  is  no  reJurreSiion^ 
neither  angel ^  nor  fpirit^  it  is  not  certain  that 
by  fpirit  (Trvjuaa)  in  this  place  is  meant  the 
foul  of  a  man,  efpecially  as  it  is  faid  of  the 
Pharifees  that  they  confefs  both^  roc  cK[x(poltpoc,  as 
if  there  had  been  in  fad  but  tivo  articles  men- 
tioned before. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  even  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharifees  in  general,  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
fephus,  were  quite  fo  conformable  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks  as  he  has  rcprefentcd 
them.  That  himfelf,  Philo,  and  others,  had 
adopted  that  fyllem  is  evident  enough ;  but 
the  difpofition  of  Jofephus  to  accommodate 
his  hiftory  to  the  tafle  of  his  readers,  and  his 
defire  to  recommend  his  nation  and  religion  to 
his  mafters,  are  well  known. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that 
after  the  age  of  Jofephus  the  philofophizing 
Jews  went  into  all  the  depths  of  Oriental 
myfticifm.  Philo  Judseus  calls  the  human 
foul,  ccTTocTTTocc'^^c^  Or  ot.7rxvixiTiJ.cc^  from  the  Deity. 
Calebs  Philofophia  Generalise  p.  370.  The 
Cabbalifts,  as  I  mentioned,  before,  fuppofed 
that  fpirits  are  made  not  from  nothing,  but 

from 
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from  the  Holy  Ghofl. :  and  that  fpirits  pro- 
duce i'pirits,  as  ideas  produce  ideas.  Beau- 
Ibbre,  vol  i,  p.  588,  590.  They  alio  thought 
that  the  foul,  being  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  had  the  power  of  multiplying  itfelf 
without  ^nd,  bccaufe  every  part  of  the  Deity 
is  infinite;  fo  that  they  believed  that  all  fouls 
were  contained  in  that  of  Adam,  and  finned 
with  him.  ib.  vol.  ii,  p.  288.  Like  the 
Greeks,  the  Jews  in  general,  in  the  time  of  h 
Jolephus,  thought  that  the  place  of  departed 
fouls  was  under  the  earth. 


PART.         II. 

T'/je  Opinions  of  the  Christian  Fathers  to 
thejixth  Century, 

WE  find  nothing  faid  by  any  chriftian  wri- 
ter concerning  the  foul  before  Juftin  Martyr, 
who  had  been  a  Platonic  philofopher,  and 
who,  ufing  their  language,  fpeaks  of  fouls 
?)S  emahations  from  the  Deity.  Beaufobre,  vol. 
ii,  p.  350. 

But  as  this  dodrine  of  the  high  defcent  of 
the  foul  hz.^  not  the  lead  countenance  in  the 
fcriptures,  we  foon  find  that  it  did  not  meet 
with  a. hearty  reception  among  chriftians,  and 
that  it  was  abandoned  by  all  who  were  not 
peculiarly  addidled  to  philofbphy.  Irenasus 
exprefsly  denied  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  ; 
he  believed  that  they   were   immortal    only 

through 
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through  grace,  and  maintained  that  thofe  of 
the  wicked  fhall  ceafe  to  be  after  they  ihall 
have  been  tormented  along  time.  Diipin^  vol. 
i,  p.  60. 

After  this  time  v^e  find  that  the  doftrine 
of  a  diixtCt  mater ialif?n  crept  into  the  chriftian 
church,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  from  what 
fource  it  came.  Poffibly,  however,  thofe  who 
ufed  this  language  did  not,  at  firft,  at  leaft,  dif- 
fer from  other  philofophers  ;  but  confideriag 
w^hat  their  ideas  di  fpirit  really  wxre,  thought 
(and  it  was  certainly  with  reafon)  that  the 
term  body  was  more  juftly  applicable  to  it. 

The  moft  determined  materlalifl:  in  chrifti- 
an antiquity  is  TertulHan,  who  wrote  his  trea- 
tife  T>e  Animay  on  purpofe  to  explode  the  phi- 
lofophical  opinion  of  the  defccnt  of  the  foul 
from  heaven.  He  maintained  that  the  foul  is 
formed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  body,  and 
that  as  the  body  produces  a  body,  fo  the  foul 
produces  a  foul.  Dupin^  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

To  what,  fays  Tertullian,  did  Chrift,  when 
he  died,  defcend  ?  To  the  fouls,  I  prcfume, 
of  the  patriarchs;  but  why,  if  there  be  no 
fouls  under  the  earth  ?  If  it  be  not  a  body,  it 
is  nothing.  Incorporality  is  free  from  all  con- 
finement, from  pain  or  pleafure.  Alfo  all  the 
inftrum.ents  of  its  pain  or  pleafure  muft  be 
body.  Opera^  p.  268.  The  foul  of  Adam, 
he  fays,  p.  284,  came  from  the  breath  of 
God.  But  what  is  the  breath  of  God  but 
vapor -t  fpiritus  ? 

Arnobius, 
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Arnobiiis,  in  oppofitioii  to  the  philofophcrs, 
maintained  that  it  was  human  vanity  that  gave 
the  foul  a  defccnt  from  heaven,  that  it  is  cor- 
poreal and  mortal  in  its  own  nature ;  that 
the  fouls  of  the  righteous  obtain  immortality 
by  the  divine  fpirit  which  Jefus  Chrifl:  unites 
to  them ;  but  that  thofe  of  the  wicked  are  to 
be  confumed  by  fire,  and  w^ill  be  annihilated 
after  long   torments.     Beaujobrc^    vol.    ii,  p. 

413.  , 

This  writer  argues  much  at  large,  that  the 
foul  is  wholly  incapable  of  fenfation  or  re- 
fiedion  without  the  body.  After  fuppofing 
the  cafe  of  a  child  cut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  world,  and  barely  fed,  in  a 
hole,  without  light,  he  concludes  that  he 
w^ould  be  deftitute  of  all  knowledge,  except 
of  the  very  few  ideas  that  he  would  neceffa- 
rily  acquire  by  his  fenfes  in  that  confined  fi- 
tuation.  And  he  concludes  with  faying. 
Where,  then,  is  that  immortal  portion  of  di- 
vinity ;  w^here  is  that  foul,  w^hich  enters  into 
the  body,  fo  learned  and  intelligent,  and  which 
with  the  help  of  inftruftion  only  recolledts  its 
former  knowledge  ?  Ope7'a^  p.  34. 

Origen  fays  it  was  not  determined  by  the 
church  whether  a  foul  was  produced  by  ano- 
ther foul,  whether  it  be  eternal,  or  created  for 
a  certain  time  ;  whether  it  animates  the  body, 
or  is  only  confined  in  it.  But  himfelf,  being 
a  Platonift,  held  that  fouls  had  httnfrom  eter- 
nity^ that  they  are  fent  into  bodies  as  into  a 
prifon,  for  a  punifhment  of  their  fins.  Dupin, 

vol. 
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vol,  i,  p.  no.  Of  courfe  he  believed  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls.  Beaufobre,  vol.  ii, 
p.  452.  So  alfo  did  the  Cabbalifts.  The 
Jews,  however,  limited  the  tranfmigrations  to 
three,  which  they  feem  to  have  taken  from 
Plato,  who  admitted  no  fouls  into  heaven  but 
thofe  which  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
the  pradice  of  virtue  in  three  incorporations, 
ib.  p.  495.  The  Manicheans  allowed  five 
tranfmigrations  ;  but  the  fouls  of  the  ele^^ 
they  faid,  went  immediately  into  heaven,  p. 
499. 

Among  the  later  Fathers,  we  find  three  opi- 
nions relating  to  the  origin  of  the  foul.  Firft, 
that  fouls  were  created  when  the  body  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  ib.  p.  353  ;  another  that 
they  came  from  God,  and  are  inclofed  in  the 
male  feed  ;  another  that  the  hrft  foul,  viz.  that 
of  Adam,  was  made  of  nothing,  and  that  all 
the  reft  came  from  this  by  ordinary  generation. 
It  was  to  this  opinion  that  Auftin  inclined,  lb. 

P-  354- 

He  was,  however,  far  from  being  deter- 
mined in  his  opinion  on  this  fubjeft,  and  fome- 
times  exprefles  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
if  he  thought  the  foul  to  be  no  Juhjiance^  but 
only  a  property.  He  faid  that  the  foul  has  no 
corporeal  dimenfwns,  but  that  rcajon  and  the 
foul  are  one.  Dupin,  vol.  iii,  p.  131.  He 
exprefsly  denied,  however,  that  the  foul  is 
2inj  part  of  God,  p.  161,  and  fays  that  God's 
breathing  upon  Adam  either  was  his  foul,  or 
that  which  produced  it ;  but  he  does  not  de- 
termine 
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terrnine   whether   fouls  are  created  daily ^    or 
not. 

Before  his  time  Gregory  Nyflenus  held  that 
fouls  are  formed  at  the  fame  moment  with  the 
body ;  and  he  iirft,  I  believe,  made  ufe  of  an 
expreflion  which  was  long  retained  in  the 
chriftian  fchools,  and  was  the  fource  of  much 
metaphyfical  fubtlety,  viz.  that  the  foul  is 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  Dupin,  vol.  ii, 
p.  277.  It  was  afterwards  added  more  dlf- 
tinclly,  that  the  whole  foul  is  in  every  part  of 
the  body. 

The  opinion  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul  does  not  feem  to  have  tended  to  a  fettle- 
ment  before  the  fifth  century,  when  the  quefti- 
cn  feems  at  length  to  have  been,  in  a  manner, 
decided  by  Claudianus  Maraertus,  a  priefl  of 
the  church  of  Vienne,  wdiofe  opinions,  and 
manner  of  treating  the  fubjedt,  are  much 
commended  by  Dupin. 

Ill  this  century  iEneas  Gazoeus  had  rnaln- 
tained  that  fouls  are  fenfible  of  nothing  with- 
out the  body.  Dupin,  vol.  iv,  p.  187.  Gen- 
nadius  had  advanced  that  God  only  is  incor- 
poreal, ib.  p.  185,  and  Fauftus  Regienfis 
had  fupported  the  fame  opinion  more  largely, 
alledging  the  authority  of  Jerom  and  Caffi- 
anus,  and  urging  that  the  foul  is  inclofed  in 
the  body,  that  it  is  in  heaven  or  hell,  and  con- 
fequently  in  foyne  place^  and  that  if  it  w^as 
not  in  place  it  would  be  every  %'here^  which  is 
true  of  God  only. 

It 
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It  is  to  this  writer  tliat  Mamertus  replies. 
But  notwithftanding  the  exceflive  applaufe  he 
has  met  with,  it  will  be  feen  that  his  ideas  on 
the  fubjedl  would  not  be  entirely  approved  by 
the  more  acute  metaphyficians  of  the  prefent 
age.  In  his  reply  to  Fauftus,  he  fays,  That 
every  thing  that  is  incorporeal  is  not  uncreated, 
that  the  volitions  of  the  foul  have  their  effecl 
in  place,  but  are  not  made  in  place  ;  that  it  has 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  height,  that  it  is 
not  moved  upwards  or  downw^ards,  or  in  a 
circle  ;  that  it  has  neither  inward  nor  outward 
parts  ;  that  it  thinks,  perceives,  and  imagines, 
in  all  its  Juhjlance  ;  that  we  may  fpeak  of  the 
quality  of  the  foul,  but  no  man  knows  how 
to  exprefs  the  quantity  of  it.  It  is  neither  ex^ 
tended^  nor  in  place,  Dupin,  vol.iv  ,  p.  151. 

In  fome  of  his  expreffions  we  find  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  Defcartes.  For  he  fays  the 
foul  is  not  different  from  the  thoughts^  that  the 
foul  is  never  without  thought,  for  it  is  all 
thought ;  and  that  heaven  and  hell  are  not 
different  places^  but  different  conditions,  ib. 
p.  152. 

But  I  queflion  whether  any  modern  me-^ 
taphyfician  w^ill  think  him  fufficiently  ac- 
curate, or  indeed,  confiflent,  in  faying  that 
the  foul  is  the  life  of  the  body^  that  this  life  is 
equally  in  all  and  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  that  therefore  the  foul  is  in  no  place,  ib. 
153.  It  feems  to  have  been  this  confounding 
of  theySz//and  the  life^  which  is  only  a  pro- 
ferty^  and  not  dijubjiance^  ;hat  gave  rife  to  the 

P  palpable 
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palpable  abfurdltles  of  all  the  fchoolmen,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  a  whole  foul  in  every 
fart  of  the  body^  and  yet  that  one  man  had 
but  one  foul.  And  analogous  to  this  is  their 
other  paradox  concerning  God,  viz.  that  he 
is  completely  in  every  poffible  place. 

Mamertus's  book  is  dedicated  to  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  who,  in  return,  prefers  him  to 
all  the  writers  of  his  time,  as  the  moft  able 
philofopher,  and  the  moft  learned  man  that 
was  then  among  chriftians.  As  the  compli- 
ment he  pays  him  is  a  very  fingular  one,  I 
fhall,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers, 
infert  it  in  the  note  *. 


PART        III. 

T!he  State  of  Opinions  from  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Time  of  Defcartes. 

THAT  we  may  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  opinions  concerning  the  foul  in  what 
are  generally  called  the  dark  ages^  I  fhall  note 
thofe  of  the  moft  confiderable  writers  that 
have  fallen  into  my  hands. 

Caffiodorus,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth  century,  in  his  treatife 
De  Anima^    in  which  he  profeffes  to  bring 

into 

*  He  fays  that  he  was  an  abfblute  maftcr  of  all  the  fci- 
cnces,  that  the  purity  of  his  language  equalled  or  furpafled 
Terence's,  Varro's,  Pliny's,  &c.    that  he  knew  how  to 
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into  one  view  what  was  moft  approved,  and 
beft  eftabliihed  on  the  fubjeft,  maintains  that 
the  foul  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor 
thicknefs,  that  the  whole  foul  is  in  all  its 
parts  (faculties)  and  that  it  is  of  a  ^fit^ry  na^ 
ture.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  the  de- 
rivation of  fouls  from  fouls  ^  becaufe  he  could 
not  otherv/ife  account  for  the  fouls  of  infants 
being  contaminated  with  original  fin.  Opera^ 
p.  429. 

Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  fixth  century, 
fays  [Opera^  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  that  the  queftion 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  foul  was  much 
agitated  among  the  Fathers  ;  fome  maintaining 

ufe  the  terms  of  logic  eloquently  ;  that  his  fhort  and  con- 
cife  way  of  writing  contained  the  moft  tieep  learning  in  a 
few  fentences,  and  he  exprejied  the  izreateft  truths  in  a  few 
words  J  that  his  ftyle  was  not  fwelled  with  empty  hyper- 
boles, and  did  not  degenerate  into  a  contemptible  flatnefs. 
In  fine,  he  fcruples  not  to  compare  iiim  with  the  moft 
■eminent  philofoiiliers,  the  moft  eloquent  orators,  and  the 
moft  learned  Fathers  of  the  church.  He  judges,  fays  he, 
like  Pythagoras,  he  divides  Tke  Socrates,  he  explains  like 
Plato,  he  puzzles  like  Ariftotie,  he  delights  like  ^Efchines, 
he  ftirs  up  the  pafTions  like  Demofthe nt?5,  he  diverts  wiLh  a 
pleafing  variety  like  Hortenfius,  he  obviates  difncultics  like 
Cethegus,  he  excites  Hke  Curio,  he  appeafes  like  Fabius, 
he  feigns  like  Crailus,  he  dilTembles  like  Csfar,  he  advifcs 
like  Cato,  he  diiTuades  like  Appius,  he  perfuades  like  Ci- 
cero. And,  if  we  compare  him  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  he  inftru6ls  like  St.  Jerom,  he  overthrows  error 
like  Ladantius,  he  maintains  the  truth  like  St.  Auftin,  he 
elevates  himfelf  like  St.  Hilary,  he  fpeaks  as  fluently 
and  as  intelligibly  as  St.  Chryfoftom,  he  reproves  like  St. 
Bafil,  he  comforts  like  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  is  co- 
pious like  Orofius,  and  as  urgent  as  Ruffinus ;  he  relates 
a  ftory  as  well  as  Eufebius,  he  excites  like  St.  Eucherius, 
ke  ftirs  up  like  Paulinus,  he  fupports  like  St.  Ambrofe. 

P  2  that 
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that  it  defcended  from  Adam,  and  others  that 
a  foul  was  given  to  each  individual ;  and  it  was 
acknowledged  that  this  important  queftion 
could  not  be  folved  in  this  life.  If,  lays  he, 
the  foul  be  of  the  fubilance  of  Adam,  as  well 
as  the  body,  why  doth  it  not  die  with  the 
body  ?  But  if  it  have  another  origin,  how  is 
it  involved  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  fin  ?  But 
as  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  the  latter, 
viz.  the  doftrine  of  original fm^  is  certain,  and 
the  other,  viz.  the  inortality  of  the  foul^  is  un- 
certain, he  feems  inclined  to  think  the  foul 
defcended  from  the  foul  of  Adam  ex  traduce^ 
and  therefore  was  poffibly  mortal. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  writer  had  a 
notion  that  the  foul  was  corporeal,  as  will  be 
feen  by  a  very  curious  circumftance  in  v;hat 
follows.  Ke  confidered  the  fouls  of  faints 
and  martyrs  as  continuing  in  or  near  their 
dead  bodies  and  relicks.  For  he  fays,  that, 
as  the  life  of  the  foul  was  difcovered  by  the 
motion  of  the  body  while  it  was  living,  fo 
after  death  its  life  is  manifefted  by  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  But  he  did  not  confi- 
der  the  foul  as  confined  to  the  dead  body ;  for 
he  adds,  that  many  perfons,  whofe  minds 
were  purified  by  faith  and  prayer,  had  ac- 
tually feen  fouls  going  out  of  their  bodies 
w^hen  they  died  ;  and  he  relates  at  large  fe- 
veral  hiftorles  of  fuch  fouls  becoming  vifible. 
Among  others,  he  fays,  that  the  foul  of 
Abbot  Spes  was  feen  by  all  the  brothers  of  his 
monaftery,  coming  out  of  his  mouth  in  the 

ihape 
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fhape  of  a  dove,  and  flying  up  to  heaven, 
ibid. 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  age  of  the 
fchoolmen,  we  find  lefs  of  materlahfm,  but  a 
language  proportionably  more  unintelligible, 
though  not  quite  fo  remote  from  all  concepti- 
on, as  that  of  our  modern  metaphyficians. 

Damafcenus,  in  the  eighth  century,  lays  [Ope^ 
ra,  p.  282)  that  "  the  wbole  foulis prcjhit  to  the 
*'  "whole  hody^  and  not  part  to  part^  nor  is  it 
"  contained  in  the  body,  but  contains  it ;  as  fire 
"  contains  the  red-hot  iron,  and,  living  in  it, 
*'  performs  its  fundions."  Though  this  writer, 
as  we  have  feen,  confidered  God  as  not  exift- 
ing  in  place,  we  fee  here  that  he  confines  the 
foul  of  a  man  to  his  body. 

From  this  time  the  philofophical  opinion 
of  the  defcent  of  the  foul  \v2l^  univerfally  aban- 
doned by  chrlftians.  Agobard,  who  flourifli- 
ed  in  the  ninth  century,  confiders  it  as  a 
queftion  decided  by  divines,  that  the  foul  is 
not  a  part  of  the  divine  fiibjiance^  or  nature, 
and  had  no  being  before  its  union  with  the 
body,  being  created  when  the  body  is  formed. 
Dupiriy  vol.  vii.  p.  182.  FredegifiiS,  in  the 
fame  century,  fays,  that  fouls  are  created  in 
and  with  the  body,  though  the  philofophers 
aflerted  the  contrary,  and  Auftin  doubted  it, 
ib.p.  145. 

Another  doubt,  however,  continued  in  this 
century.  For  Rabanus  Maurus  fays,  it  was  a 
dubious  queftion,    whether   God  created  the 

P  3  foul 
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foul  to  be  infufed  into  the  body,  or  whether  it 
was  produced  from  the  fouls  of  the  father  and 
mother.  He  mauitained  that  the  foul  has  7io 
f  articular figiire^  but  that  it  is  principally  fcat- 
ed  in  the  hccul.  ib.  p.  164.  Hintmarus,  in 
the  fame  century,  fays,  that  the  foul  does  not 
move  locally,  though  it  changes  its  will,  and 
manners,     ib.  p.  50. 

Barnard,  in  the  twelfih  century,  fays,  that 
the  foul  cannot  be  in  corporeal  place,  for  that 
things  incorporeal  cannot  be"  meafurcd  but  by 
time.     Opera,  p.  466. 

Many  of  the  Fathers,  we  have  feen,  were, 
of  opinion  that  the  foul  is  propagated  like  the, 
body,  and  that  the  foul  of  Adam  was  an  ema- 
nation from  God.  But  Peter  Lombard  con- 
demns thole  who  fuppofed  the  foul  to  be  a 
part  of  God,  and  fays  that  it  was  created  out 
of  nothing.   Sententice,  Diji.  17. 

My  reader  muft  excule  m.e  if,  in  relating 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  fchoolman  Thomas 
Aquinas,  I  fhould  not  make  myfelf  perfedly 
nnderflood.  I  fhall  endeavour,  however,  to 
make  his  meaning  as  intelligible  as  1  well 
can.  He  fays  that  the  foul  is  not  a  body,  but 
the  a5l  of  the  body  faSus  corporis)  as  heat, 
w^hich  is  the  principle  of  warmth  ;  juft  as  the 
foul  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  is  not  a  body, 
but  the  ad;  of  a  body.  This  looks  as  if  he  con- 
fidered  the  foul  as  a  mere  property  of  body ; 
but  treating  of  the  difference  between  the  fouls 
of  men  and  brutes,  he  fays,  that  the  former 
is  aliquid  fubjyiensy    but   the  latter    was  not 
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fubfiflens^  p.  160.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, with  all  the  Ariftotelians,  that  the  foul 
is  the  form  of  the  body,  p.  161.  Since  that  by 
means  of  "which  any  thing  adis,  is  the  form  of 
that  to  which  the  operation  is  atti^ibittedy  p. 
163.  The  whole  foul,  he  fays,  is  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  according  to  the  whole  of 
its  perfection  and  e fence ^  but  not  according  to 
the  whole  of  its  power y  p.  168.  There  is 
but  one  foul,  he  fays,  to  one  man,  difcharg- 
ing  the  functions  of  the  intelledual,  vegeta- 
tive, and  fenfitive  part,  p.  165.  In  order  to 
explain  the  mutual  adion  of  the  foul  and 
body,  he  fays,  p,  160,  that  the  contains  lir-^ 
tilt  is  is  oppofite  to  the  contact  us  qiialitatis^ 
and  that  body  may  be  touched  by  what  is 
incorporeal,  fo  that  the  foul  may  move  the 
body. 

In  Fermimia^  whofe  treatife  of  Natural 
Philofophy  was  printed  in  1570,  the  foul  is 
fliid,  foL  85,  to  be  Xhtfrfi  aB^  primus  adluSy 
of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  fo  united  to  the 
body,  that,  with  refped  to  its  quantity^  it  is 
tota  in  toto^  et  pars  in  parte ;  but  with  refped: 
to  its  efence^  and  all  its  faculties,  it  is  tota  in 
toto^  et  tota  in  qualibet  parte.  In  the  fame 
treatife,  the  natural  and  vital  heat  (which  he 
fays  is  compofed  of  the  fubftance  oi  iht  hearty 
the  moft  refined  (depuratis)  vapours  of  the 
bloody  and  air  attrafted  by  it)  is  faid,  fob  91, 
to  be  a  middle  fubftanae  between  the  body 
and  the  foul. 

P  4  PART 
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PART  IV. 

%he  State  of  Opinions  from  the  Time  of  Def 
cartes  to  the  prefent, 

THUS  flood  the  orthodox  faith  concern- 
ing the  foul  till  the  time  of  Dcfcartes,  who 
introduced  quite  a  new  mode  of  confidering 
the  fubjed:,  beginning  upon  new  principles ; 
which  was  by  doubting  of  every  thing,  and 
then  admitting  nothing  but  what  his  own 
confcioufnefs  abfolutely  obliged  him  to  admit. 
And  yet  his  writings  on  this  fubjeft  have 
been  the  means  of  introducing  more  cofifu- 
fion  into  it  than  was  ever  known  before. 

The  Cartefians  confidered  the  Ariftotelian 
dodrine  of  the  foul  being  the  fuhjlantial  form 
of  the  hcdy^  as  inconfiftent  with  its  immate- 
riality, and  confequently  deftrudlive  of  the 
dodrine  of  its  immortality.  Hiflorical  View^ 
p.  17.  But,  in  confequence  of  feparating 
from  the  idea  of  the  foul  every  thing  that  he 
w^as  not  obliged  to.  admit,  Defcartes  defined 
the  eflence  of  the  foul  to  confift  in  thinkings 
the  evident  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
foul  is,  in  fad,  nothing  hut  2i  property^  and  no 
fiihjlance  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  boafting  of  improving  the  doftrine  of 
immateriality,  he  has  been  confidered  by  fome 
only  as  a  more  acute  maierialift. 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
cafe,  and  his  meaning  muft  have  been,  that 
there  was  Tiifuhjlance  of  the  foul,  and  that  the 
property  of  this  fubftance  was  to  think  with- 
out intermiffion,  w^hich  he  maintained.  He 
is,  therefore,  confidered  by  others,  and  efpe- 
cially  Mr.  Bayle,  as  having  firft  cftablifhed 
4he  true  doclrlne  of  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
intircly  without  extenfion,  or  relation  to  place. 
And  yet  I  do  not  fee  that  his  idea  of  the  foul 
could  be  wholly  abftra£led  from  matter,  when 
he  fuppofed  that  the  feat  of  it  was  the  pineal 
gland,  I  therefore  think  that  the  proper  im- 
material fyftem  is  of  ftill  later  date,  but  who 
was  the  author  of  it  may  not  be  eafily  difco- 
vered.  Indeed,  nothing  was  neceffary  to 
make  the  dod;rine  of  the  fchoolmen  a  com- 
plete fyftem  of  immaterialifm,  but  the  omif- 
fion  of  a  few  pofitions  which  were  inconfiftent 
with  it.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which 
we  cut  off  from  fpirit  every  property  that  it 
was  fuppofed  to  have  in  common  with  mat- 
ter, we  bring  it  to  a  ftate  in  which  it  is  natu- 
rally impoflible  to  aft  upon  matter,  or  to  be 
adled  upon  by  it. 

Malebranche  adopted  the  fyftem  of  Def- 
cartes,  maintaining  that  the  eftence  of  matter 
confifts  in  extenfion,  and  that  of  the  foul  in 
thinking.  He  therefore  faid  that  the  foul 
thinks  always,  and  moft  of  all  when  it  has  no 
confcioufnefs  of  its  thoughts.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  brought  into  vogue 
the  dodrine  of  animal fpirits. 

The 
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The  lyftem  of  Defcartes  has  been  generally 
adopted,  but  with  Ibme  improvements,  by 
more  modern  metaphyficians.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, find  the  flrifl:  immaterial  fyflem  in  any 
writer  earlier  than  our  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who  in  his  treatife  Of  the  Soul^  p.  85,  con- 
fiders  it  as  *'  the  great  property  of  the  foul,  \ 
*'  that  it  is  able  to  move,  and  to  w^ork,  with- 
*'  out  being  moved  or  touched  ;  that  it  is  ia 
*'  no  place,  and  yet  not  abfent  from  any 
*'  place ;  that  it  is  alfo  not  in  time,  and  not 
'*  fubjedt  to  it,  for  though  it  does  confift  with 
*'  time,  and  .  is  while  time  is,  it  is  not  irx 
*•  time." 

To  this  dodrine  Alexander  Rofs,  in  his 
Thilofophical  Toiichjione^  p.  80,  very  naturally 
and  fenfibly  replies,  "  If  the  foul  be  no  where, 
**  it  is  nothing,  and  if  every  where,  it  is 
*'  God,  whofe  property  indeed  it  is  to  be 
*'  every  vv^here,  by  his  effence,  power,  and 
*'  providence." 

The  good  fenfe  of  Mr.  Locke  was  evidently 
daggered  at  the  extravagant  pofitions  of  the 
ftri^l  immaterialiils,  though  he  had  not  cou- 
rage, or  confiftency,  to  rejedl  the  dodrine  al- 
together. In  oppofition  to  them,  he  main- 
tains largely  {EJjay^  vol.  i.  p.  259)  that  fpi- 
rits  are  in  place ^  and  capable  of  motion.  He 
likewifc  maintained  much  at  large  the  po/Ti- 
bility  of  thinking  being  fuperadded  to  matter  \ 

and 

*  So  confiderable    a  writer  as   Mr.    Locke,     having 
iTiaintained   the  pojjlbk    ?nateria!ity   of  the  foul,    I   can- 
not 
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and  was  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  fouls  of  men  are  only  in  part  immaterial. 

*'  It 

not  fatisfy  myfelf  without  giving  my  reader,  in  this  note,  an 
idea  of  his  manner  of  confidering  the  fubjciSl:,  by  bringing 
together  his  moft  ftriking  arguments  : 

"  We  have  ideas  of  matter  and  thinkings  but  pofllbly 
*'  (hall  never  be  able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material 
**  being  thinks  or  no ;  it  being  impofiible  for  us,  by  the 
"  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to 
"  difcover  vvhether  omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome 
"  fyftems  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive  and 
''  think  ;  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  matter,  fo  difpofed, 
*'  a  thinking  immaterial  fubftance  :  it  being,  in  refpecfl  of 
"  our  notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  com- 
"  prehenfion,  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes, 
"  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he 
*'  fhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fubilance  with  the  faculty 
'*  of  thinking  ;  fince  v/e  know  not  wherein  thinking  con- 
''  fifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fubftancc  the  Almighty  has 
"  been  pleafed  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  be  in  any 
"  created  being,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleafure  and 
''  bounty  of  the  Creator."     EJfiy^  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

This  pofition  he  defends  and  illuftrates  very  largely, 
in  his  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Worceftcr,  fome  of  the 
moft  remarkable  pafTages  of  which  I  lliall  fubjoin. 

"  You  cannot  conceive  how  an  extended  lolid  fubftance 
"  (hould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think. 
"  Can  you  conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftance, 
"  thinks?  You  find,  indeed,  that  you  do  think,  but  I 
'•  want  to  be  told  how  the  aclion  of  thinking  is  performed. 
"  This.  1  confefs,  is  beyond  my  conception."  ibid,  p. 
146. 

"  You  cannot  conceive  how  a  folid  fub(^ance  (hould 
"  ever  be  able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  little,  fay  I,  are 
*'  you  able  to  conceive  how  a  created  unfolid  fubfiance 
"  fliould  move  itfelf.  But  there  may  be  fomething  in  an 
"  immaterial  {w\i?i2.nc^  that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant  it, 
*'  and  in  a  material  ont  too.  f*or  example,  gravitation  of 
"  matter  towards  matter  inevitably  Hiows  that  there  is 
"  fomething  in  matter  that  we  do  not  underftand,  unlcfs  we 
'*  can  conz^WQ  felf-motion  in  matter,  or  an  inexcitable  and 

''  incon- 
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*'  It  is  worth  our  confideration,  fays  he,   ib. 

*'  p.  264,  whether  adlive  power  be  not  the 
proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  pafiive 
power  of  matter.  Kcnce  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  created  fpirits  are  not  total- 
ly feparate  from  matter,  becaufe  they  are 
both  adive  and  paffive.  Pure  fpirit,  viz. 
God,  is  only  adlive,  pure  matter  is  only 
pafiive,  thofe  beings  that  are  both  adive 
and   paffive  we  may  judge  to  partake  of 

*'  both." 

*'  inconceivable  attraSiion  in  matter,  at  immenfe  and  in- 
''  comprehenlible  diftances."  ib.  p.  147. 

"  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by  ways 

inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonftration  that 
"  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  bodies  powers  2nd 
*'  ways  of  operation  above  wha:  can  be  derived  from  our 
"  ideas  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of 
"  matter,  but  a!fo  an  unqueftionable  and  every  where  vi- 
"  fible  inftance  that  he  has  done  io.^*  p.  149. 

*'  When  you  can  make  it  conceivable  how  any  created 
"  finite  dependant  fubftance  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or 
*'  flop  its  own  morion  (which  it  muft  to  be  a  free  agent) 
*'  I /uppofe  you  will  find  it  no  harder  tor  God  to  beftow 
**  this  power  on  a  folid,  than  an  unfoiid  created  fubftance." 
p.  166. 

*'  He  that  confiders  how  hardly  fenOtion  is,  in  our 
"  thought,  reconcileable  to  matter"  (it  muft  be  remember- 
ed that  Mr.  Locke  thought  brutes  to  be  wholly  material) 
'^  or  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  has  no  extenfion  at  all, 
"  will  confefs  that  he  is  very  far  from  knowing  what  his 
*'  foul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out 
''  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  And  he  who  will  give 
"  himfelf  leave  to  confider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark 
"  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypothefis,  will  fcarcely  find 
"  his  reafon  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  againft 
**  the  foui'i,  materiality."  p.  168. 

I  can- 


cc 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  who  could 
maintain  thefe  poiitions,  viz.  that  fpirits  exiil 
in  place^  and  have  proper  loco-motion^  that 
matter  may  he  made  to  thinks  that  the  fouls  of 
men  are  probably  in  part  tnaterial^  and  alfo 
that  xhQ  fouls  of  brutes  are  not  immortal^  was 
not  far  from  a  proper  material ifm  ;  and  that 
to  have  been  confiftent  with  himfelf,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  declared  for  it  without 
regarding  vulgar  prejudices. 

Indeed,  the  tendency  of  thefe  principles  to 
materialifm  was  fo  evident,  that  almoft  ail 
the  fubfequent  defenders  of  the  immmateria- 
lity  and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul  have 
disclaimed  them.  Among  others,  Dr.  Watts 
has  mod  clearly  and  largely  proved  [Philofo^ 
phical  Ejjays^  p.  133)  &c.  that  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  admitting  fpirits  to  exift  in 
fpace,  and  to  be  capable  of  a  proper  motion 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  that  they  muft 
have  proper  extenfion,  figure,  and  a  corpo- 
real fubftance. 

*'  With  regard  to  confcious  beings,  whe- 
"  ther  created  or  uncreated,"  he  fays  (ib.  p. 
38 1 J  *'  I  confefs  I  have  no  clear  idea  how  they 
**  can  have  any  proper  locality,  refidence,  fi- 
tuation,  nearnefs,  or  juxta-pofition  among 
bodies,  without  changing  the  very  eflence 
or  nature  of  them,  into  extended  beings, 
and  making  them  quite  other  things  than 
they  are.  When  we  fay  that  God,  the  in- 
finite fpirit,  is  every  where^  in  a  ftrid:  phi- 
lofophical  fenfe,  we  njean  that  he  has  an 
4  '*  im- 
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"  immediate  and  unlimited  confcioufnefs  of, 
"  and  agency  upon,  all  things,  and  that  his 
*'  knowledge  and  power  reach  alfo  to  all 
*'  poffiblcs,  as  well  as  to  all  adlual  beings. 
**  When  we  fay  the  foul  of  man  is  in  his 
''  hdy^  we  mean  he  has  a  confcioufnefs  of 
"  certain  motions  and  impreiTions  made  on 
*'  that  particular  animal  engine,  and  can 
**  excite  particular  motions  in  it  at  plea- 
"  fure." 

This  being  the  only  confiftent  fyftem  of 
immaterialifm,  it  is  that  which  is  held  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  and  all  the  moft  approved  modern 
writers  upon  the  fubjedl. 

From  the  whole  of  this  feftlon,  and  the 
preceding,  it  will  appear,  that  the  modern 
idea  of  an  immaterial  being  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  thing  that  was  fo  denominated  by  the 
ancients  ;  it  being  w^ell  known  to  the  learned, 
as  has  been  fliewn,  that  what  the  ancients, 
meant  by  an  immaterial  being,  was  only  a 
finer  kind  of  w4iat  w^e  fhould  now  call  matter ; 
fomething  like  air  or  breathy  which  firfl;  fup- 
plied  a  name  for  the  foiiU  or  elfe  like^r^  or 
fiame^  which  was  probably  fuggefted  by  the 
confi deration  of  the  warmth  of  the  living 
body.  Confequently,  the  ancients  did  not 
exclude  from  mind  the  property  of  extenfion^ 
and  local prefence.  It  had,  in  their  idea,  fome 
common  properties  with  matter,  was  capable 
of  being  united  to  it,  of  adting  and  being 
a£ted  upon  by  it,  and  of  moving  from  place 
to  place  along  with  it. 

I  But 
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But  It  was  juflly  confidered  by  the  moderns, 
that  fuch  an  immaterial  fubftance  as  this  was, 
in  fad:,  no  immaterial  fubftance  at  all,  but  a 
material  one  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  all  mo- 
dern philofophers  (though  it  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients)  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  the 
fame  thing,  all  kinds  of  bodies  differing  from 
one  another  only  in  the  Jize  or  arrangement 
of  their  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms.  It  was, 
therefor^,  feen,  that  if  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion  or  thought  could  belong  to  fuch  a  ma- 
terial fubftance  as  the  ancients  had  denomi- 
nated an  immaterial  one  (being  only  an  at- 
tenuated kind  of  matter)  it  might  be  imparted 
to  the  very  grojjejl  matter ;  fmce  it  is  naturally 
capable  of  the  fame  attenuation ;  and  there- 
fore, that  the  73^// and  hody^  being  in  reality 
the  fame  kind  of  fubftance,  muft  die  toge- 
ther. 

To  avoid  this  conclufion,  of  which  divines 
entertained  a  very  unreafonable  dread,  they 
refined  upon  the  former  notion  of  fpirit,  ex- 
cluding from  it  every  property  which  it  held 
in  common  with  matter  ;  making  it,  in  the 
ftrid:  metaphyfical  fenfe  of  the  term,  an  im- 
material things  without  extenfion,  that  is,  oc- 
cupying no  portion  of  fpace,  and  therefore 
bearing  no  relation  to  it ;  and  confequently 
incapable  of  motion  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. In  fad,  there  was  no  other  method 
of  keeping  clear  of  a  proper  materialifm.  For 
there  can  be  no  medium  between  abfolute  m^a- 
terialifm_5  and  this  proper  an(^  ftrid  immate- 
rial ifm. 
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rlallfm.  Now  what  I  maintain  is,  that  this 
dread  of  matcrialifm  has  driven  thefe  refiners 
among  the  moderns,  to  adopt  a  iyftem  with 
refped  to  human  nature,  that  is  not  only  con- 
tradided  by  fadl:  and  experience,  as  I  think 
has  been  fully  proved,  but  is  likewife  abfurd 
and  impoffible  in  itfelf.  For  by  denying  to 
fpirit  every  property  in  common  with  matter, 
it  neceffarily  makes  them  incapable  of  mutual 
aBion  or  injlue7ice\  in  confequence  of  which  it 
will  be  naturally  impoffible  that  the  divine 
mind  fliould  either  have  created  matter,  pr 
be  capable  of.  aBing  upon  it. 


SECTION      XVII. 

A  brief  Hijlory  of  Opinions   concei'ning   the 
State  of  the  Dead. 


AFTER  reciting  the  foregoing  feries  of 
opinions  concerning  the  foul  in  ge- 
neral, it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  by  itfelf 
what  has  been  thought  concerning  its  condi- 
tion between  the  death  of  the  body  and  the 
refurreftion.  And  the  revolution  of  opinions, 
with  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  has  been  not  a 
little  remarkable. 

It  was  unqueftionably  the  opinion  of  the 
apolHes  and  early  chriiiians,  that  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  the  foul,  its  percipient  and 
thinking  powers  ceafe  at  death  ;  and  they  had 

no 
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no  hope  of  the  reftoration  of  thofe  powers, 
but  in  the  general  refurredion  of  the  dead. 
But  when  it  was  concluded  that  men  had  fouls 
difiindt  from  the  body,  and  capable  of  fub- 
lifting  after  the  body  was  dead,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  provide  fome  receptacle  for  them, 
where  they  might  wait  till  they  were  re- 
united to  their  refpe6tive  bodies. 

Before  the  council  of  Florence,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  1439,  under  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  the  current  dodrine  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  was,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
faints  were  in  abditis  receptacuUsy  or,  as  fome 
of  them  expreffed  it,  in  exterioribus  atriis^ 
where  they  expected  the  refurredion  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  glorification  of  their  fouls  ; 
and  though  the  Fathers  believed  all  of  them. 
to  be  happy,  yet  they  did  not  think  they 
would  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  before  the  re- 
furredion.  Hifiorical  View^  p.  i.  How  the 
fouls  of  the  wicked  were  difpofed  of,  little  or 
nothing  is  faid  by  them. 

The  catholics,  as  well  as  heretics,  fays 
Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  believed  that  the 
fouls  of  the  Old  Teftament  faints  v»^ere  kept 
in  prifon  in  the  Jhades  below^  and  could  not 
be  delivered  from  thence  but  by  the  grace  of 
Chrift.  Chrift,  they  fiy,  when  he  was  in  a 
ftate  of  death,  went  and  preached  to  them, 
and  brought  from  thence  as  many  as  believed 
in  him,  Irenseus  maintained  this  opinion. 
Dupn^  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

Q^  The 
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That  the  genuine  chriflian  dodrine,  of  the 
Jlecp  of  the  "whole  man  till  the  relUrrc£lion,  did 
however  continue  in  the  chriftian  church,  and 
efpecially  among  thole  who  had  little  inter- 
courfe  with  philofophers,  there  is  fufficient 
evidence.  Dupin  fays,  that  under  the  reign 
of  Philip,  an  affembly  of  bifhops  was  held 
on  the  a-ccount  of  fome  Arabians,  who  main- 
tained that  the  fouls  of  men  died,  and  were 
raifed  again  with  their  bodies,  and  that  Ori- 
gen  convinced  them  of  their  miftake,  vol.  i. 
p.  99.  He  alfo  fays  that  Tatian  was  of  the 
fame   opinion  w^ith  thofe  Arabians,    ibid,   p.. 

It  will  be  more  fatisfadory  to  my  readers,  if, 
befides  this  general  account,  I  quote  more  par- 
ticularly the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  chrif- 
tian writers  upon  this  fubjeit.  I  fhall,  there- 
fore, relate  what  is  faid  by  a  few  of  thofe 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  opinion  began 
to  change. 

Gregory  the  Great,  fays  (Opera^  vol.  i. 
p.  39)  that  the  fouls  of  fome  of  the  righteous, 
on  account  of  their  imperfe£tions,  are  not 
immediately  admitted  to  heaven,  though  others 
certainly  are.  But  he  fays,  the  fouls  of  all 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell ;  and  he 
explains  how,  like  the  foul  of  the  rich  man 
in  the  gofpel,  and  of  the  devils,  they  may  be 
tormented  with  corporeal  fire,  though  they 
themfelves  be  incorporeal. 

Julian  of  Toledo,  alfo,  in  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, maintained  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked, 

im- 
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immediately  after  death,  are  precipitated  into 
hell,  where  they  undergo  endlefs  torments. 
Dupin^  vol.  vi.  p.  44. 

Anfelm  fays  [Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  146)  that 
the  fouls  of  good  men  do  not  enjoy  perfeft 
happinefs  till  they  be  re-united  to  their  bodies. 
And  that  even  then  they  could  not  be  perfed- 
ly  happy,  if  this  union  impeded  their  velocity^ 
in  inftantly  conveying  themfelves  from  one 
place  to  another,  even  the  mod  diftant ;  in 
which,  he  fays,  part  of  their  perfedion  will 
confift. 

Bernard  fays  [Opera^  p.  481)  that,  at  the 
refurre6lion,  the  foul  recovers  its  life  2,\\^fenfc^ 
that  is,  its  knowledge*^  and  love.  But  he  fays, 
p.  954,  that  the  fouls  of  the  martyrs^  when 
loofed  from  their  bodies,  are  immerfed  in  a 
fea  of  eternal  light.  This,  however,  was 
peculiar  to  the  martyrs,  and  not  the  neceffary 
privilege  of  all  the  departed  fouls  of  good 
men.  Again  he  fays,  p.  290,  that  the  fouls 
of  the  juft  go  to  reft  at  death,  but  not  to  the 
full  glory  of  their  kingdom.  And,  p.  1716,  K. 
that  though  they  drink  of  happinefs,  they  are 
not  intoxicated. 

He  hardly  feems  to  think  that  the  wicked 
faffered  any  thing  in  the  intermediate  ftate. 
For  he  fays,  ib.  that  white  robes  are  given  to 
the  faints,  in  which  to  wait  till  the  wicked  are 
punifhed,  and  themfelves  are  crowned  with 
double  happinefs. 

In  this  ftate  continued  the  dodrlne  con- 
cerning the  dead,  through  the  greateft  part  of 

0^2  the 
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the  dark  ages,  between  the  chrlftian  Fathers 
and  the  Reformation.  It  feems,  however,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  admiffion  of  the  fouls  of 
the  righteous  to  a  ftate  of  perfect  happinefs 
in  heaven,  had  gradually  gained  ground,  and 
had  become  the  general  opinion  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  For  Pope  John  XXII.  made 
himfelf  very  obnoxious  by  reviving,  as  it  is 
faid  by  Dupin,  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  that  the  fouls  of  good  men  do  not 
enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. He  was  very  ftrenuous  in  aflertingand 
preaching  this  dodtrine,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  divines  at  Paris,  whom  the  king 
of  France  aifembled  for  that  purpofe.  But  it 
is  faid  that,  on  his  death  bed,  he  retraded  his 
opinion,  and  acknowledged  that  fouls,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  which  are  purged  from 
their  fins,  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
in  Paradife  with  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  angels ;  that  they  fee  God  face  to 
face,  and  the  Divine  effence,  as  clearly  as  the 
ftate  and  condition  of  a  foul  feparated  from 
the  body  will  permit.  Dupin^  vol.  xii.  p.  28. 
His  fuccellor,  Benedid  XII,  made  a  Iblemn 
decree  againft  the  opinion  of  his  predeceffor, 
ib.  p.  29.  But  probably  the  opinion  of  In- 
nocent had  many  adherents,  fince  it  was 
thought  neceflary  a  confiderable  time  after- 
wards to  bring  a  decree  of  a  council  in  aid 
of  the  contrary  dodrine;  and,  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  a  pope, 
who  w^as  obliged  to  ufe  great  art  and  addreCs 

to 
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to  gain  his  point,  that  the  prefent  faith  of  all 
proteftant  churches  on  this  article  was  proper- 
ly eftablifhed. 

In  a  council  fummoned  by  Eugenius  IV, 
to  meet  at  Ferrara,  and  adjourned  to  Flo- 
rence,  it  was  decreed  that  the  fouls  of  thofe 
who,  after  baptifm,  have  incurred  no  ftain  of 
fm,  as  alfo  the  fouls  of  thofe,  who  having 
contradted  the  flain  of  fin,  whether  in  their 
bodies,  or  divefted  of  their  bodies,  have  been 
purged  by  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  prayers 
and  alms,  are  received  into  heaven  immedi- 
ately, and  clearly  behold  the  triune  God  as  he 
is.   Hijiarical  View^  p.  2, 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  which  implies  that  of  its  feparate  exiil- 
ence  after  death,  being  denied  by  many  of  that 
age,  efpecially  by  the  difciples  of  Averroes, 
and  other  Arabian  philofophers  (who  main- 
tained one  itniverfalJouU  the  derivation  of  all 
other  fouls  from  it,  and  their  abforption  into 
it)  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  reinforce  the 
belief  of  it  in  another  council.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Lateran  council,  held  by  Leo  X.  in 
I  513,  it  was  decreed  that  the  foul  is  not  qnly 
truly,  and  of  itfelf,  and  efTentlally  the  form  of 
the  human  body^  as  is  cxprcOed  in  the  caqon 
of  Pope  Clement  V,  publiihed  in  the  ge- 
neral council  of  Vienne,  but  likewife  immor- 
tal^ and  according  to  the  number  of  bodies 
into  which  it  is  infufed,  is  fmgularly  multi- 
plicable,  multiplied,  and  to  be  multiplied, 
[piidtipricabilis^  multiplicata^  ct  i7iultiplicanda\ 
JliJlorLal  VicWy  p.  6.     This  certainly  implies 

0^3  the 
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the  ,c^cneration  of  fouls  from  fouls,  contrary 
to  the  decifion  of  Damafcenus  mentioned 
above. 

Pomponatius,     a   philofophcr   of    Mantua, 
net  at  all  intimidated  by  this  Lateran  thunder, 
publillied  a  book  in  the  year  1516'on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul;    in  which   he   expofed 
the  futility   of  that  argumentation   by  which 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle  had  endeavoured  to 
prove  the   immortality   of  the   foul,    on   the 
principles  of   their  mafter,    by  fhewing  that 
they    either  miftook  the  fenfe  of  Ariilotle's 
principles,  or  drew   wrong   conclufions  from 
them.     He  then  examines  the   hypothefis  of 
/Vrlftotle  himfelf,  and  fhews  that  the  mortality 
of  the  foul  may  be  as  eafily  proved  by  it  as 
the  contrary.     After  all  this  he  ftates  the  mo- 
ral arguments  for   the  immortality,  or  rather 
againrt  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  under  eight 
heads  ;   and  having  lliewn  that  they  are  weak 
and  inconclufive,  he   infers   upon  the  whole, 
in   his   laft  chapter,    that   the   immortality  of 
the  foul  being  a  problematical  queftion,  we 
can  have  no  affurance  of  the  thing  but  from 
Revelation ;    and  that  they  who  w^ould  build 
immortality  upon  any  other  foundation,  only 
verify  the  character  given  to  certain  felf  fuf- 
ficient  reafoners  by  the  apoflle,  namely,  that 
frofejjing    themf elves    wife   they    became  fools ^ 
Hiftorical  View,  p.  8. 

Though  this  dodrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  as  a  fubftance  diftind  from  the  body, 
is  manifeflly  favourable  to  popery,  but  few  of 

the 
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the  Proteftants  appear  to  have  had  ftrength  of 
mind  to  call  it  in  queftion.  Luther,  however, 
did  it,  though  the  oppofition  almoftdied  with 
him.  In  the  defence  of  his  propofitions  (in 
1520]  which  had  been  condemned  by  a  bull 
of  Leo  X.  he  ranks  the  opinions  of  the  na- 
tural immortality  of  the  foid^  and  that  of  the 
foul  being  the  Jnhjlantial  form  of  the  body^ 
among  the  monftrous  opinions  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  dunghills  of  decretals  ;  and  he  af- 
terwards made  ufe  of  the  doftrine  of  thefeep 
of  the  fouU  as  a  confutation  of  purgatory  and 
faint  worfhip,  and  he  continued  in  that  belief 
to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  Hijlorical  Fiew^ 
p.  15.  William  Tyndale  alfo,  the  famous 
tranflator  of  the  Bible  into  Englifh,  in  defend- 
ing Luther's  doftrine  againft  Sir  Thomas 
More's  objeftions,  confiders  the  fleep  of  the 
foul  as  the  dddlrine  of  the  Proteftants  in  his 
time,  and  founded  on  the  fcriptures.  ib.  p.  16. 
Calvin,  however,  violently  oppofed  this 
do6lrine  ;  and  this  feems  to  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  fentiments  of  the  reformed 
in  general,  and  Tyndale  himfelf  recanted 
his  opinion.  Calvin  feems  to  have  been 
embarrafled  with  the  fouls  of  the  wicked.  He 
fays  it  is  nothing  to  him  what  becomes  of 
their  fouls,  that  he  would  only  be  refponfible 
for  the  faithful.  Hijlorical  View^  p.  25.  But 
it  appears  from  Calvin's  own  writings,  that 
thoifands  of  the  reformers  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  from  him ;  and  though  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  be  ex- 
0^4  hibited 
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hiblted  in  all  the  prefent  proteflant  confeffiona 
of  fliith,  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  it  in  the 
earliefl  of  them. 

After  the  lon^  prevalence  of  the  doflirine 
of  the  intermediate  ftate^  that  of  iYicJlecp  of 
the  foul  has  of  late  years  been  revived,  and 
gains  ground,  not  fo  much  from  confiderati- 
ons  of  philofophy,  as  from  a  clofer  attention 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures.  No  perfon  has 
done  more  in  this  way  than  the  prefent  excel- 
lent hifhop  of  Carlifle.  Very  important  fer- 
vice  has  alfo  been  done  to  the  fame  caufe  by 
the  author  of  the  Hijlorical  View  of  this  con^ 
troverfy,  from  which  much  of  this  fedion  is 
extracted.  Upon  the  w  hole,  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  flate  is  now  retained  by  few 
who  have  the  character  of  thinking  with  free- 
dom and  liberality  in  other  refpeds.  And 
the  more  attention  is  given  to  the  fubjcct  in  a 
philofophical  light,  the  better  founded,  I 
doubt  not,  v/ill  the  conclufions  that  have  been 
drawn  from  the  lludy  of  the  fcriptures  appear 
to  be. 

It  hrjs  not,  however,  been  confidered  how 
much  the  doctrine  of  the  irfenfiblefate  of  the 
foul  in  death  afFeds  the  dodrine  of  the  fepa-- 
rate  exijlcnce  of  the  fouU  which  it  appears  to 
me  to  do  very  materially.  It  certainly  takes 
away  all  the  ife  of  the  dodrine,  and  there-p 
fore  fhould  leave  us  more  at  liberty  from  any 
prejudice  in  the  difcufTion  of  the  queftion, 
fince  nothing  is  really  gained  by  its  being 
decided  either  way.     Though  we  fhould  have 
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a  foul,  yet  while  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  utter  in^ 
Jenjibility t  it  is,  in  faft,  as  much  dead,  as  the 
body  itfelf  while  it  continues  in  a  ftate  of 
death.  Our  calling  it  a  ftate  of  yZt-v^,  is  only 
giving  another  and  fofter  term  to  the  fame 
thing;  for  our  ideas  of  the  ftate  itfelf  are  pre- 
cifely  the  fame,  by  whatever  name  we  pleafe 
to  call  it.  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  that  in 
time  chriftlans  will  get  over  this,  as  well  as 
other  prejudices;  and,  thinking  with  more 
refpeft  of  matter ,  as  the  creation  of  God, 
may  think  it  capable  of  being  endued  with 
all  the  powers  of  which  we  are  confcious, 
without  having  recourfe  to  a  principle,  which, 
in  the  moft  favourable  view  of  the  fubjecl, 
accords  but  ill  with  what  matter  has  been 
conceived  to  be. 


SECTION      XVIII. 

Jln  Account  of  Opinions  concerning  the  sen- 
tient PRINCIPLE  IN  BRUTES* 

THE  fouls  of  brutes,  which  have  very 
much  embarrafied  the  modern  fyftems, 
occafioned  no  difficulty  whatever  in  that  of 
the  ancients.  They  confidered  all  fouls  as 
originally  the  {i\me,  in  whatever  bodies  they 
might  happen  to  be  confined.  To-day  it 
might  be  that  of  a  man,  to-morrow  that  of  a 
borfe,  then  that  of  a  man  again,   and  laftly 

be 
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be   abforbed    into    the  univerfal    foul,    from 
which  it  proceeded.* 

But  chriftianlty  made  a  great  difference  be- 
tween men  and  brutes.  To  the  former  a  hap- 
py immortahty  was  promifed,  and  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  made  it  impoffible  to  think  that  ^ 
brutes  could  have  any  title  to  it.  It  was  ab- 
folutely  neccifary,  therefore,  to  make  a  change 
in  the  former  uniform  and  comprehenfive 
fyftem;  and  though  fome  philofophical  chrifti- 
ans  ftill  retained  the  dodrine  of  tranfmigrati- 
on,  it  was  generally  given  up,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  dodtrines  of  pre-exijience^  and  of  a 
jeparate  confcioufnefs  after  deaths  which  were 
originally  parts  of  the  fame  fyftem,  conti- 
nued. 

To  account  for  the  great  difference  which 
chriflianity  made  between  the  future  ftate  of 
men  and  brutes,  and  yet  retain  the  feparate 
ftate  of  the  foul,  it  was  neceflary  to  find  fome 
Jpccific  difference  between  them.  But  a  moft 
unhappy  one  w^as  pitched  upon,  one  that  is 
contradided  by  every  appearance.  It  has, 
however,  been  fo  neceffary  to  the  reft  of  the 
now  disjointed fyjl em ^  that  notwithftanding  this 
circumftance,  it  has  maintained  its  ground,  in 

*  It  W3S  confident,  however,  with  this  hypothefis,  to 
fuppofe  that  while  fouls  were  confined  to  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  their  faculties  ihould  differ,  with  refpect  to  their  ex- 
ercife,  from  thofeof  men.  Thus  Ariftotle  beftowed  fen- 
fation^  memory^  and  the  pafftons  on  other  animals,  and  rea- 
fon  on  man  exclufive'y.  On  this  principle  the  fchoolmen, 
and  all  the  Pcripateticks  proceeded.  BoUngbroke^s  Works^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  530. 

fome 
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fome  fort,  to  this  day.  It  is  that,  though  the 
foul  of  a  man  is  immortal,  that  of  a  brute  is 
not ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  brutes  have  the 
rudiments  of  all  our  faculties,  without  ex- 
ception ;  fo  that  they  differ  from  us  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind.  But  the  confequence 
of  fuppofing  the  foul  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
brute  to  be  of  the  fame  nature,  was  abfo- 
lutely  inadmiffible;  for  they  muft  then,  itw^as 
thought,  have  been  provided  for  in  a  future 
ftate  as  well  as  our  own. 

It  has  been  feen  that  the  Platonifts  thought 
there  was  fomething  corporeal  even  in  the 
human  foul.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
fouls  of  brutes  fhould  have  been  thought  to 
be  wholly  fo,  and  therefore  mortal,  which  was 
the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  all"  the  chriflian 
world  till  very  lately.  Even  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  entertained  this  opinion.  Anima  feri" 
Jibilis^  fays  he,  five  hrutorum^  plane Juhji ant ia 
corpore  acenfejida  ejl.  Gale,  p.  326.  The  ce- 
lebrated anatomift  Willis  alfo  profefTed  the 
fame.  ib. 

TheopinionofDefcartes  was  much  more  ex- 
traordinary, for  he  made  the  fouls  of  brutes  to  be 
mQVQ  automata^  and  his  difciples  in  general  de- 
nied that  they  had  any  perception.  Malebranche 
fays  that  they  eat  without  pleafure,  and  cry 
without  pain,  that  they  fear  nothing,  know 
nothing  ;  and  if  they  ad:  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fhews  underftanding,  it  is  becaufe  God,  hav- 
ing made  them  to  preferve  them,  has  formed 

their 
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their  bodies  fo  as  mechanically  to  avoid  what* 
ever  might  hurt  them. 

The  learned  Dr.  Gale  maintains  at  large 
that  the  fenfitive  foul  is  corporeal,  Philofophia 
Generalise  p.  323,  and  the  very  juftly  cele- 
brated Dr.  Cudworth  ha^  revived,  for  the  fake 
of  helping  this  great  difficulty,  the  long-ex- 
ploded notion  of  the  foul  of  the  ^orld^  from 
which  the  fouls  of  brutes  iffue,  and  to  which 
he  fuppofes  they  return,  without  retaining 
their  feparate  confcioufnefs  after  death.  "  They 
*^  may,  if  they  pleafe,"  fays  he,  p.  45, 
*'  fuppofe  the  fouls  of  brutes,  being  but  fo 
**  many  particular  irradiations ^  or,  effluxes^ 
**  from  that  life  above ^  whenfoever  and  where- 
*'  foever  there  is  any  fitly  prepared  matter  ca- 
•*  pable  to  receive  them,  and  to  be  aduated 
"  by  them,  to  have  a  fenfe  and  perception  of 
*'  themfelves  in  it,  fo  long  as  it  continues  fuch. 
*'  But  fo  foon  as  ever  thofc  organi?:ed  bodies 
*^  of  theirs,  by  reafon  of  their  indifpofition, 
*'  become  incapable  of  being  farther  adied 
*'  upon  by  them,  then  to  be  refumed  again, 
*'  and  retracted  back  to  their  original  head  and 
**  fountain.  Since  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
*'  what  creates  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  or 
*^  fends  it  forth  from  itfelf,  by  free  and  vo- 
*'  luntary  emanation,  may  be  able  either  to 
*'  retrafl:  the  fame  back  again  to  its  original 
"  fource,  or  elfe  to  annihilate  it  at  pleafure.'^ 
p.  45./ 

This  writer,  however,  fuggefts  another  me- 
thod of  folving  this  difficulty,  miuch  more  li- 
beral 
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beral  and  rational ;  fuppofing  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  not  to  follow  necelfarily  from  its 
immateriality,  but  from  the  appointment  of 
God.  Bat  he  injures  the  brutes  very  much 
when,  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  di- 
vine difpenfations  to  them  and  us,  he  fup- 
pofes  them  to  be  deflitute  of  morality  and 
liberty,  p.  45. 

I  ammoft  furprifed  to  find  .Mr.  Locke  among 
thofe  who  maintain,  that,  though  the  fouls 
of  men  are,  in  part,  at  leaft,  immaterial,  thofe 
of  brutes,  which  refemble  men  fo  much,  are 
wholly  material.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  expreffes  himfelf  on 
the  fubje<3:,  not  only  that  this  was  his  own 
opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  his  time.  He  fays  [EJJay^  vol.  i.  p.  148) 
**  Though  to  me  fenfation  be  comprehended 
*'  under  thinking  in  general,  yet  I  have  fpoke 
*'  of  fenfe  in  brutes  as  diftincl  from  thinking  ; 
**  — and  to  fay  that  flies  and  mites  have  im- 
**  mortal  fouls  will  probably  be  looked  on  as 
**  going  a  great  way  to  ferve  an  hypothefis. 
"  Many,  however,  have  been  compelled  by 
^'  the  analogy  between  men  and  brutes  to  go 
"  thus  far.  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  ftop 
"  fhortof  it." 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  all  the  hypo- 
thefes  that  have  been  framed  to  explain  the 
difference  between  brutes  and  men,  with  re- 
fped  to  their  intelleils  here,  and  their  fate 

hereafter. 
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hereafter.  I  fhall,  however,  mention  that  of 
Mr.  Locke,  who  fays,  "  This,  I  think,  I  may 
"  be  pofitive  in,  that  the  power  of  abjlradlion 
*'  is  not  at  all  in  them,  and  that  the  having 
*'  ^i general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfedl 
**  diftinftion  between  men  and  brutes.  For 
"  it  is  evident  we  obferve  no  footfteps  in 
*'  them  of  making  ufe  of  general  figns  for 
"  univerfal  ideas,  from  which  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  they  have  not  the  fa- 
culty of  abftracling,  or  making  general 
ideas,  fince  they  have  no  ufe  of  words,  or 
"  any  general  figns.'*  £^^^5  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

In  fait,  however,  as  brutes  have  the  fame 
external  fenfes  that  we  have,  they  have,  of 
courfe,  all  the  fame  inlets  to  ideas  that  we  have; 
and  though,  on  account  of  their  wanting  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  brain^  perhaps,  chiefly,  the 
combination  and  afTociation  of  their  ideas  can- 
not be  fo  complex  as  ours,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  make  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  intelledtual 
improvements,  they  muft  neceffarily  have,  in 
kind^  every  faculty  that  we  are  pofTefled  of. 
Alfo  fmce  they  evidently  have  memory^  p^ffi^ 
ojiSy  will^    and  judgment  too,  as  their  adions 
demonftrate,  they  muft,  of  courfe,  have  the 
faculty  that  we  call  abJiraBion  as  well  as  the 
reft;    though^  not  having  the  ufe  of  wordsf 
they  cannot  communicate  their  ideas  to  us. 
They  muft,  at  leaft,  have  a  natural   capacity 
for  what  is  called  abjiradlion^  it  being  nothing 
more  than  a  particular  cafe  of  the  ajjociation  of 

ideas^ 
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ideas^  of  which,  in  general,  they  are  certain- 
ly poffefled  as  well  as  ourfelves. 

Befides,  if  dogs  had  no  general  or  abftraft 
ideas,  butonlyfuchas  were  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular individual  obje^s^  they  could  never  be 
taught  to  diftinguifh  a  mariy  as  fuch,  a  hare^ 
as  fuch,  or  a  partridge^  as  fuch,  &c.  But 
tlieir  actions  fliew  that  they  may  be  trained  to 
catch  hares,  fet  partridges,  or  birds  in  general, 
p.nd  even  attack  men,  as  well  as  to  diftinguifh 
tlieir  own  mafter,  and  the  fervants  of  the  fa- 
mily in  which  they  live. 

Whether  brutes  will  furvive  the  grave  we 
cannot  tell.  This  depends  upon  other  confi- 
derations  than  their  being  capable  of  reafon 
and  refleftion.  If  the  refurreclion  be  pro- 
perly fniraculoiis^  and  entirely  out  of  all  the 
eftabliihed  laws  of  nature,  it  will  appear  pro- 
bable that  brutes  have  no  fhare  in  it ;  fince  we 
know  of  no  declaration  that  God  has  made  to 
that  purpofe,  and  they  can  have  no  expe<5ta- 
tion  of  any  fuch  thing.  But  if  the  refurrec- 
tion  be,  in  faft,  ^uoithin  the  proper  coiirfe  of  na- 
turey  extenfively  confidered,  and  confequent- 
ly  there  be  fomething  remaining  of  every  or- 
ganized body  that  death  does  not  deftroy,  there 
will  be  reafon  to  conclude  that  they  will  be 
benefited  by  it  as  well  as  ourfelves.  And  the 
great  mifery  to  which  fome  of  them  are  ex- 
pofed  in  this  life,  may  incline  us  to  think, 
that  a  merciful  and  jufi:  God  will  make  them 
fome  recompence  for  it  hereafter.     He  is  their 

maker 
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maker  and  father  as  well  as  ours.  But  with 
refped:  to  this  queflion,  we  have  no  fufficient 
data  from  which  to  argue,  and  therefore  muft 
acquiefce  in  our  utter  ignorance  ;  fatisfied  that 
the  Maker  and  Judge  of  all  will  do  v/Iiat  is 
right. 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION; 

Containing  the  Outilnes  of  the  PhilofopLical 
DoBrine  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Souls 
of  Men^  &c. 


"^RUE  Pveliglon,  which  confifts  in  the 
obfervance  of  jufi:  precepts  for  the  con- 
dudl  of  life,  and  of  reaibnable  expedations 
after  death,  is  neceflarily  founded  on  a  juft 
knowledge  of  God,  of  ourfelves,  and  our  fi- 
tuation.  But  it  was  naturally  impofiible  that 
mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  (liould 
attain  to  juft  notions  on  thefe  fubjeds.  It 
could  not  be,  but  that  the  philofophy  of  the 
w^orld  around  us,  and  the  various  fubPiances 
that  compofe  it,  Ihould  precede  the  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  and  efpecially  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  the  maker  of  all  things.  And 
the  very  flow  progrefs  that  mankind  have 
made  in  the  true  philofophy  of  the  external 
world,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is  at 
prefent  but  very  imperfed:,  and  all  the  great 
difcoveries  recent,  is  futTicient  to  convince 
any  perfon,  who  kqow^s  what  philofophy  is, 
and  how  ready  men  always  are  to  fpeculate 
upon  every  fubjedl,    and  to  attach  themfelves 
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to  general  principles,  falfc  as  well  as  true,  of 
what  importance  it  was  that  the  univerlal  pa- 
rent fliould  make  fomc  provifion  for  his  off- 
fpring  in  thcfe  refped:s;  by  imparting  to  them 
that  intormacion,  which,  in  their  circum- 
fcanccs,  it  was  abfolutely  impollible  they  (lioiild 
have  acquired,  V/ithout  this  fcafocablc  aflift- 
ance,  very  ablurd  notions  would  unavoidably 
have  been  formed,  and  foolifli  and  pernicious 
practices  would  have  been  the  confcquence  of 
them. 

It  is  not  from  theory  only,  but  from  un- 
queftionable  /^^7,  that  we  are  authorifed  to 
pronounce  in  this  manner.  All  authentic  hif- 
tory  fhows  ug,  that  when  mankind,  unfur- 
nifhed  with  the  rudiments  of  juft  previous 
knowledge,  (^/r/fpeculate  concerning  the  firuc- 
ture  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  it,  con- 
cerning their  own  nature,  and  future  delli- 
nation,  and  efpecially  the  nature  and  moral 
government  of  God,  they  did  adopt  the  wild-r 
eil  and  moll  extravagant  fyflems  imaginable; 
and  that  the  religion  they  thus  made  for  them- 
felves  gave  a  fanclion  to  fuch  praftices  as  ex- 
ceedingly debaied  their  natures,  and  lunk  them 
to  the  lowefl:  degree  of  depravity,  vice,  and 
wretchednefs.  Tbat  the  religions  of  the  hea- 
then world,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  early 
ages  of  mankind,  were  of  this  pernicious 
kind,  no  perfon  acquair^ted  w^iih  hiftory  will 
deny. 

It  is,  likewife,  no  lefs  evident  from  hifiory, 
that  it  has   been  owing  to  the  influence  of  4 

few 
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few  fundamental  truths^  communicated  by- 
God  to  men,  that  the  mifchievous  tendency 
of  the  various  pagan  religions  has,  in  fa6t, 
been  counteracted  ;  and  it  is  from  thefe  alone 
we  are  to  cxpefl:  the  future  prevalence  of 
found  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happinefs.  I 
do  not  fay,  however,  that  no'yi^  principles  of 
i"eligion  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  men 
imaififted  by  revelation,  but  that  this  know- 
ledge would  have  been  acquired  very  late^  not 
till  error,  fuperftition,  and  vice,  had  become 
too  prevalent  and  inveterate  ;  and  fome  im- 
portant religious  truths,  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
Would  never  have  been  acquired  at  all. 

That  there  is  one  God^  who  made  the  world 
and  all  things  in  ir,  and  who  governs  it  by 
his  providence,  who  loves  virtue  and  will  re- 
ward it,  who  hates  vice  and  will  punifh  it, 
are  truths  too  fublime  to  have  been  invefliga- 
ted  by  human  fpeculation.  On  the  contrary, 
a  various  and  z^'oiuvd  poIythetf?n,  leading  to  the 
moft  abominable  and  horrid  rites,  was  the  im- 
mediate confequence  of  the  wild,  undiredled 
fpeculations  of  men  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  world.  The  religion  of  the  Patriarchs 
^nd  Jews,  which  alone  contained  the  great 
tiuths  above  mentioned,  was  a  mofi:  feafonable 
check  upon  the  poiytheifni  of  the  Eaft,  which 
was  of  the  moft  flagitious  and  horrid  kind. 
And  it  has  been  owing  to  chriftianity,  and  to 
nothing  elfe,  that  the  fame  great  and  generous 
principles  have  now  fpread  into  this  Weftern 
part  of  the  v/orld,  overturning  the  polytheifrat 
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that  prevailed  in  it  before,  and  bidding  fair, 
according  to  the  prophecies  of  the  gofpel,  to 
diffufe  their  benclicial  influence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  incapacity  of  mankind,  in  the  eorly 
ages  of  the  world,  for  fpeculating  concerning 
their  own  nature,  or  that  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  therefore  the  real  importance  of  revelati- 
on, is  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than  in 
its  appearing  (now  that  we  are  fomewhat  bet- 
ter, prepared  to  form  a  judgment  concerning 
thefe  fubjeds)  that  the  doftrines  of  revelation 
only  prove  to  be  truly  rational^  and  all  the  in- 
genious fpeculations  of  men,  how  fpecious  fo- 
ever,  are  found  to  be  all  chimerical  and  vain; 
being  contradicted  by  the  appearances  of  na- 
ture. 

This  is  in  nothing  more  evident  than  in  the 
doctrine  concerning  human  7jaturc,  The  doc- 
trines of  philofophy  on  this  fubjed,  even 
thofe  that  have  been  in  fome  meafure  fub- 
fervient  to  the  interefts  of  virtue,  Vviil  by  no 
means  ftand  the  teft  of  found  philofophy  ; 
whereas  the  fim.ple  dodlrine  of  revelation  flands 
uncontradided  by  any  natural  appearance 
wdiatever  ;  and  by  this  means  proves  its  ori- 
gin from  the  God  of  all  truth. 

The  dodrine  of  the  fcripture  is,  that  God 
made  man  of  the  dujl  of  the  ground^  and  by 
fimply  animating  this  organized  matter,  rnade 
him  that  living,  percipient,  and  intelligent 
being  that  he  is.  According  to  revelation, 
death  is  a  ftate  of  reft  and  infenfibility,  and 
4  ou.r 
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our  only,  though  fure  hope  of  a  future  life, 
is  founded  on  the  dodlrine  of  the  refurrelytion 
of  the  whole  man,  at  fome  diftant  period ;  this 
afTurance  being  fufficiently  confirmed  to  us, 
both  by  the  evident  tokens  of  a  divine  com- 
mifFion  attending  the  perfons  v^'ho  delivered 
the  dodrine,  and  efpecially  by  the  adual  re- 
furreclion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  is  more  au- 
thentically attefted  than  any  other  fad:  in  hif- 
tory. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dodrine  of  philofo- 
phy  on  this  fubjedl  is  that  there  are  two  dijiinci 
pj'-incipks  in  man,  a  body^  and  2ifouI^  the  latter 
of  which  comes  from  heaven,  and  returns  to 
it  again,  when  the  body  dies;  and  confequent- 
ly  that  the  body  is  fo  far  from  being  the  whole 
iiian^  that  it  is  very  improperly  called  a  part 
of  him  ;  being,  in  fadl,  an  incumbrance  to 
the  percipient  and  thinking  fabftance,  which 
alone  is  bimfelj\  and  we  only  begin  to  live  to 
purpofe,  when  we  are  difengaged  from  thefe 
impediments  to  our  highly  adive  powers. 

Contrary  as  this  fyftem  is  to  all  appearances 
whatever,  as  I  have  fhewn  at  large  in  the  pre- 
ceding treatife,  it  has  been  to  an  attentive  flu- 
dy  of  the  fcriptures  chiefly,  and  not  fo  much 
to  the  confideration  of  natural  phenomena, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  downfall  of  it. 
We  there  find  a  total  and  remarkable  filence 
concerning  the  imembodied  jiate  of  man.  Death 
is  there  confidered  as  a  ftate  of  oblivion  and 
infcnfibility,  and  it  is  only  at  the  general  re- 
furredion  of  the   human  race,    that  the  re- 
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wards  of  virtue,  and  the  punifhmenLS  of  vice, 
are  exprefsly  fa  id  to  commence. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  fo  ftrlking  in  the 
fyftem  of  revelation,  that  divines  (and  not 
philofophers)  were  firft  convinced,  that,  though 
man  has  a  foul  diftincSl  from  his  hody,  its 
powers  of  perception  and  adlion  depend  upon 
the  body,  and  that  the  whole  man  is  in  a  ftate 
of  infenfibility  from  death  to  the  refurredion. 
After  this,  we  difcover  that  natural  pheno- 
mena entirely  favour  the  fame  conclufion,  and 
that,  had  we  known  nothing  of  man  but  what 
we  fee  of  him  here,  we  muft  neceffarily  have 
form.ed  the  fame  judgment ;  and  that  death 
would  be  followed  by  the  utter  extindlion  of 
all  our  percipient  and  intelledtua!  pdwers. 

This  having  been  the  ftate  of  opinions  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  the  foul  having 
ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  that  of  an  hypo-- 
tbejis  (being  deemed  incapable  of  fubfifting, 
or  at  leaft  of  aBmg  by  itfelf)  we  are  encou- 
raged to  lay  afide  all  prejudice,  and  examine 
whether  this  hypothefis  of  a  foul  diflindfrom 
the  body  be  favoured  by  fad:  and  appearances. 
Finding  it  not  to  be  favoured  by  any  one  fadt 
or  appearance  in  nature,  I  have  ventured  to 
rejedt  it  altogether  ;  and  here,  and  here  only, 
I  find  a  perfecl  confonancy  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation,  and  the  didates  of  na- 
tural reafon. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  am  tem.pted  to 
extend  my  views,  and  confider  the  whole  phi- 
lofophical  fyilem,    of  which  the   doclrine  of 

the 
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the  foul  roakes  a  part ;  endeavouring  to  trace 
it  from  its  fource,  and  to  fhew  the  mifchievous 
effedls  that  have  followed  from  incorporating 
a  thing  of  fo  heterogeneous  a  nature  into 
the  fyliem  of  Revelation. 

The  importance  of  thefe  inquiries  muft  be 
evident  to  any  pcrfon  who  attends  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge  and  good  fenfe  in  the 
world.  For  if  the  general  body  of  chriilians 
retain  any  doctrine  as  eflential  to  revealed 
religion,  which  true  philofopliy  fliall  prove 
to  be  aftually  falfe,  the  confequcnce  will 
be,  that  the  whole  fyftem  will  be  reje<5ted 
by  thofe  who  confidcr  that  tenet  as  an  infe- 
parable  part  of  it.  So  greatly  doth  it  behove 
us  that  chrijTian  knoivledge  fhould  keep  pace 
with  phUoJophical. 

A  conjedure  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
opinion  of  dijoid  difiinB  from  the  body  of  man 
w^as  advanced  in  the  preceding  treatife.  I 
fhall  nowoblerve,  that  after  the  foul  had,  for 
reafons  there  afligned,  been  conceived  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  air^  ox  fire ^  to  go  above  the 
clouds^  and  to  have  come  down  from  thence^  all 
which  opinions  have  an  eafy  connecflion,  we 
find  the  following  more  extended  philofophi- 
cal  fyftem  eredted  on  this  bafis.  Ail  accounts 
prove  that  it  was  firft  eftabliOied  in  the 
Oriental  part  of  the  w^orld,  and  that  it  was 
thence  difFufed  through  Europe,  but  ir  was 
held  with  confiderable  variatioas  every 
where. 

I  There 
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There  have  exifted  from  eternity  two  prtn^ 
ciplesy  elTentially  difl'crent  from,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  each  oth^r,  God  and  matter  \  the  for- 
mer an  intelHgent  and  perfectly  good  being, 
generally  compared  to  lights  the  other  the 
foLirce  of  all  evil,  and  generally  compared  to 
darkncfs.  Either  from  eternity,  or  in  time, 
there  iffued  from  the  fupreme  intelligence 
various  inferior  intelligences.  This  produc- 
tion was  by  way.  of  efflux^  or  emanatmi  from 
himjelj\  it  being  an  indifputable  maxim,  that 
nothing  ca?i  come  from  ?io  thing.  Thefe  intelli- 
gences occupied  the  region  of  light,  bounded 
by  that  of  darknefs,  which  lay  below  it.  The 
fecond  principle,  or  matter,  was  by  fome  re- 
prefented  as  wholly  inert,  but  by  others  it 
v/as  faid  to  be  animated,  or  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar foul. 

Some  of  the  inferior  intelligences  having 
finned,  and  forfeited  their  rank  in  the  re- 
gions of  light,  w^ere  condemned  to  aflume 
material  bodies,  feveral  of  which  they  fome- 
times  animated  in  fucceilion,  till  by  this 
courfe  of  fufrering  and  purgation,  they  were 
fufiiciently  purified  from  their  original  ftains  ; 
after  which  they  were  to  re-afcend  to  the  re- 
gions of  light,  and  be  finally  abforbed  into 
the  fupreme  mind  from  which  they  iffued. 

For  the  purpofe  of  forming  thefe  material 
bodies,  and  preparing  a  habitable  world  for 
their  reception,  there  was  a  peculiar  em.ana- 
tion  fl'om  the  fupreme  mind,  or  ?i  fecond  God; 

fince 
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fince  the  prefcnt  habitable  world,  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  could  not 
come  from  a  being  perfedly  good.  Others 
however  fuppofed  that  this  peculiar  emana- 
tion was  prior  to  all  others,  and  co-eternal 
with  the  fupreme  mind. 

The  mod  confiderable  variation  in  this 
fyftem  refpeds  the  origin  of  matter.  For 
fome  did  not  fuppofe  it  to  be  eternal,  but,  like 
all  other  things,  to  have  iffued,  directly  or 
indiredly,  from  the  one  great  original  being 
and  fource  of  all  exiftence  ;  and  therefore  that 
this  alfo  will,  at  length,  be  re-abforbed,  and 
nothing  will  exift  but  the  Divine  Being  him- 
felf. 

The  next  confiderable  variation  is,  that 
fome  reprefent  the  defcent  of  fouls  into  bo- 
dies, to  have  been  at  the  fame  a  Ji?!  and  a 
punijhnent ;  thofe  fouls  having  firft  been  fmit- 
ten  v/ith  a  defire  to  animate  fuch  bodies,  for 
the  fake  of  the  corporeal  pleafures  they  might 
enjoy  in  them. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  fyftem,  which, 
though  founded  on  nothing  but  imagination^ 
and  conceit,  without  a  fingle/^/^?,  or  appear- 
ance in  nature  to  fupport  it,  has  dazzled  and 
captivated  the  philofophical  part  of  the  world 
from  the  earliefl:  ages.  And  though  the 
humble  fyjiem  of  revelatioJi  be  diametrically 
oppofite  to  it,  in  all  its  parts  ;  reprefenting 
one  God  as  himfelf\  the  maker  of  all  things, 
the  author  of  good  and  evil,  and  as  having 
made  man  of  the  dufi  of  the  earthy  to  wliich 

he 
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he  is  to  return,  and  from  wlilch  he  is  to  be 
raifecl  at  laft ;  and  though  this  lyfiem  of  re- 
velation has  not  failed,  wherever  it  has  beeri 
received,  to  overturn  the  heathcnifh  Jyjhm  in 
part,  much  of  it,  however^  was  unnaturally 
incorporated  into  chriiiianity  in  early  times  ; 
and  there  are  no  fmall  remains  of  it  in  the 
chriftianity  of  the  prcfent  time,  both  popifh 
and  proteftant,  as  will  abundantly  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work. 

Notwithftanding  the  very  general  fpread  of 
this  philofophical  fyftem,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  minds  of  the  Jews  were  long  un- 
contaminated  with  it.  The  dodrine  of  re- 
velation concerning  a  future  life  for  man,  de- 
pends upon  the  rejurreciion  of  the  dcad^  and 
has  no  other  foundation  whatever.  No  othei!" 
ground  of  hope  is  fo  much  as  hinted  at  iri 
any  part  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament ;  and 
though  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of  the  learned 
Pharifees  in  our  Saviour's  time  might  have 
been  infeded  with  other  notions,  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks,  or  from  the  Eaf):,  they  ap- 
pear not  to  have  been  then  known  to  the 
vulgar  among  the  jewiih  nation,  as  is  fuffi- 
ciently  evident  from  the  hiilory  of  the  death 
and  refurredion  of  Lazarus. 

From  this  valuable  hifxory,  we  find  that 
Martha,  the  fifter  of  Lazarus,  had  no  hope 
refpeding  her  brother,  but  fromi  the  refur-^ 
reBion  of  the  laft  day,  John  xi.  24,  and  our 
Lord  gives  her  no  confolation  but  on  the  fame 
ground.     /  aj?i  the  rejurredion  and  the  life. 

Had 
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Jiad  the  notion  of  a  fcparate  foiil^  releafed 
from  the  fetters  of  flefh,  and  enjoying  con- 
fummate  happinefs  in  another  life,  been 
known  to  them,  and  believed  by  them,  it 
could  not  but  have  been  uppernioft  in  their 
minds;  and  fome  mention  of  it,  or  feme  al- 
lufion  to  it,  vs^ould  certainly  have  been  found 
in  the  hiftory  :  whereas  no  fuch  thing  ap- 
pears. 

This  belief  of  a  refurredion,  as  the  only 
foundatioa  of  a  future  life,  evidently  exift- 
ing,  and  being  univerfally  received  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt,  but  that  it  muft  have  been  the  belief 
of  the  mod  early  Jews  and  Patriarchs.  And 
fince  this  dodlrine  could  never  have  been  fug- 
gefted  by  any  appearance  in  nature,  it  mufl 
have  been  derived  from  fome  original  reve- 
lation,  probably  prior  to  the  flood. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  doQrine  of  a  re- 
furredion  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians  and  Chaldeans, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Le  Clerc's  edition- of  Stan- 
ley's liijlory  of  the  Chaldean  Religion^  and 
Beaufobre's,  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  in  his  excellent  Hijiory  of  Mantche^ 
ifm  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  become  extindt  in 
time,  and  to  have  given  place  to  the  more 
flattering  account  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man foul,  and  its  future  dcftination,  men- 
tioned above.  For  after  this  it  is  remarkable, 
as  all  vxTiters  acknowdedge,  that  no  philofo- 
pher  admitted  any  future  life  but  on  the  fup- 
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pofition  that  the  foul  furvived  the  body ;  or 
admitted  that  the  foul  furvived  the  body, 
who  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  that 
it  had  exilkd  before  its  union  to  the  body, 
and  who  inferred  that  it  would  furvive  the 
body  from  the  confideration  of  its  havlnj^ 
pre-exifled?  This,  then,  was  the  only  ground 
of  hope  on  the  heathen  fyjiem,  as  oppofed  to 
that  which  revelation  holds  out  to  us,  and 
which,  though  utterly  inconfiftent  with  it, 
has  kept  its  place  along  with  it  in  almoft  all 
our  public  creeds  to  this  day. 


SECTION        L 

Of  the  Indian,  cr  the  proper  Oriental 
Philofophy,  ' 

T  is  in  the  Eaft,  and  efpecially  in  the  em- 
pire of  Indoltan,  where  the  fame  people, 
and  the  fam.e  government,  continued  for  many 
ages,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  genuine 
Oriental  philofophy  with  refpe6l  to  the  foul. 
We  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  all  an- 
cient writers,  that  the  fyftem  I  have  men- 
tioned prevailed  there,  and  that  from  thence 
it  was  pfopagated  Weftward,  but  later  travel- 
lers into  thofe  countries  give  us  the  moft  fa- 
tisfadory  information  concerning  it.     It  is  at 
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this  very  day  the  reigning  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Eaft  ; 
and  the  attachment  of  thefe  people  to  it  is 
exceeded  by  nothing  but  by  that  of  the  Jews 
to  theirs. 

Ramfay  [Travels  of  Cyrus,  p.  300)  informs 
us  from  Abraham  Roger  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bramins^  and  Ker cherts  Sina  11^ 
liijlrata^  that  the  Bramins  believe  that  fouls 
are  an  eternal  emanation  from  the  divine  ef- 
fence,  or  at  leaft  that  they  were  produced  a 
long  time  before  the  creation  of  the  v/orld ; 
that  in  this  pure  ftate  they  fumed,  and  from 
.that  time  are  fent  into  the  bodies  of  men  and 
beafts,  each  according  to  its  defert ;  fo  that 
the  body  which  the  loul  inhabits  refembles  a 
chaos  or  prifon.  They  teach  that,  after  a 
certain  number  of  tranfmigrations,  all  fouls 
are  re-united  to  their  original,  wmU  enter  into 
the  company  of  the  gods,  and  become  divi- 
nities. 

The  Baudiftes  (fays  the  author  of  Examen 
(lu  Fatalifme^  vol.  i.  p.  215)  a  fed  of  Indian 
philofophers,  fay  that  it  \^  fenfual  pleafure  that 
weighs  down  the  foul,  corrupts  it,  and  chains 
it  to  matter ;  fo  that  the  foul,  in  order  to  re- 
cover its  natural  dignity,  muft  make  itfelf 
independent  of  the  wants  of  the  body,  and 
be  fenfible  of  the  deceitful nefs  of  the  plea- 
fures  it  procures.  The  Baudiftes,  therefore, 
convinced  of  thefe  principles,  renounce  plea- 
fure,  the  world,  and  their  families,  and  give 

them- 
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themfclves   up  to  contemplation,  and  incre- 
dible aufterities. 

Later  travellers  have  given  us  much  more 
cxtenfive  and  exaft  information  concerning 
the  religion  of  Indoftan ;  and  in  them  v^e 
have  more  particulars  of  the  Oriental  fyftem 
unfolded,  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  from  this  fource  that  the  Greeks  derived 
their  boafted  wifdom,  and  the  chriftians  the 
•firft  taint  that  was  given  to  their  purer  prin- 
ciples. Two  Englifh  travellers  have  particu- 
larly diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  atten- 
tion to  this  fubjeft,  Mr.  Holwell,  and  Mr. 
Dow,  v/ho,  though  they  differ  io  fome  par- 
ticulars, agree  fufficiently  in  many  things, 
for  which  1  fhall  quote  them. 

Mr.  Holwell  gives  his  account  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  from  the  Chart  ah 
Bhadcj  which,  he  fays,  contains  a  genuine 
uncontaminated  account  of  their  religion,  in 
oppofition  to  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade^  which 
}ie  fays  is  a  corruption  of  it.  Interefiing  Hif- 
torical  Events,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  He  funis  up 
the  whole  in  the  follov^ing  manner  : 

'^  That  there  is  one  God,  eternal,  omnific, 
'^  omnipotent,  and  omnifcient  ;  that  God, 
from  an  impulfe  of  love  and  goodnefs,  firft 
created  three  angelic  perfons,  to  whom  he 
gave  precedence,  though  not  in  equal  de- 
*'  gree  ;  that  he  afterwards,  from  the  fame 
*'  impulfe,  created  an  angelic  hoft,  whom  he 
"  placed   in  fubjection    to    Bmnah^    his  firfi; 
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^*  created,  and  to  Biftnoo,  and  Sieb,  as  co- 
adjutors to  Birmah.  God  created  them  all 
free,  and  intended  that  they  fhould  all  be 
*'  partakers  of  his  glory  and  beatitude,  on 
*'  the  eafy  conditions  of  their  acknowledging 
^'  him  as  their  Creator,  and  paying  obedience 
"  to  him,  and  to  the  three  primary  created 
*'  perfonages  whom  he  had  put  over  them." 

"  In  procefs  of  time,  a  large  portion  of 
*'  the  angelic  hoft,  at  the  inftigation  of  Moi- 
**  fafoor,  and  others  of  their  chief  leaders, 
*'  rebelled,  and  denied  the  iupremacy  of  their 
"  Creator,  and  refufed  obedience  to  his  com- 
"  mands.  In  confequence  the.  rebels  were 
*'  excluded  heaven,  and  the  fight  of  their 
*'  Creator,  and  doomed  to  languiih  for  ever 
in  forrow  and  darknefs.  After  a  time,  by 
the  interceffion  of  the  three  primary,  and 
the  reft  of  the  faithful  angelic  beings,  God 
relented,  and  placed  the  delinquents  in  a 
"  fufferable  ftate  of  punifhment  and  probation, 
''  with  powers  to  regain  their  loft  happy  fi- 
*'  tuation.  For  that  purpoic  a  new  creation 
^'  of  the  vifible  and  invifible  worlds  inftan- 
*'  taneoufly  took  place,  deftined  for  the  de- 
"  linquents. 

"  The  new  creation  confided  of  fifteen  re- 
"  gions,  feven  beiow,  and  feven  above  the 
''  terraqueous  globe,  and  this  globe  is  the  laft, 
*^  and  chief  place  of  punifhment,  purgation 
"  and  trial,  Mortal  bodies  were  prepared  by 
*'  God  for  the  rebel  angels,  in  which  they 
**  tvere  for  a  fpace  to  be  imprifoned,  arid  fub- 
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*'  je6l  to  natural  and  moral  evils,  more  or  lefs 
*'  painful,  in  proportion  to  their  original 
"  guilt ;  and  through  which  they  were  doom- 
"*'  ed  to  tranfmigrate,  under  eighty-nine  dif- 
*'  ferent  forms,  the  laft  into  that  of  man, 
'*  when  the  powers  of  the  animating  rebel 
*'  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  enlarged,  equal  to 
*'  the  ftate  of  their  firft  creation.  The  rebel 
*'  leaders  had  power  given  them  of  God  to 
*'  enter  the  eight  regions  of  punifhment  and 
probation,  and  the  faithful  angelic  fpirits 
had  permifTion  occafionally  to  defcend  to 
thofe  regions,  to  guard  the  delinquents 
againft  the  future  attempts  of  their  lead- 
ers. Confequently  the  fouls,  or  fpirits, 
which  animate  every  mortal  form  are  de^ 
*'  linquent  angels^  in  a  ftate  of  punifhment, 
**  for  a  lapfe  from  innocence  in  a  pre-exiftent 
**  ftate.^'  Liter ejiing  Events,  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 
&c. 

In  this  fumrnary  the  word  creation  is  made 
life  of  by  Mr.  Holwell;  but  in  the  work  from 
which  the  fummary  is  made,  it  is  faid  that 
the  eternal  One  formed  the  angelic  hoft,  in 
part,  of  his  own  ejjence,'*^  ib.  p.  35.  .  It  is 
alfo  faid.  p.  44,  that  the  rebel  angels  were 
driven  from  heaven  into  the  O  rider  ah  ^  or  in-- 
tenfe  darknefs^  the  origin  of  which,  not  being 
mentioned,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
from  all  eternity ;  and  it  is  no  where  faid  in 
this  account,  that  any  thing  was  made  from 
nothing. 
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"  It  is  an  eftablifhed  dodrine,"  he  fays,  p. 
^i,  "of  the  Aught orr ah  Bhade^  that  the  three 
''  primary  created  perfonages,  as  well  as  the 
*'  reft  of  the  heavenly  angelic  faithful  fpirits, 
'*  have,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
*'  permiflion  given  them  by  God,  defcended 
*'  to  the  place  of  punifhment,  and  have  vo- 
*'  luntarily  fubjeded  themfelves  to  the  fcel- 
"  ings  of  natural  and  moral  evil  for  the  fake 
*'  of  their  delinquent  brethren.*' 

Thefe  extrads  from  Mr.  Hclwcll  contain  a 
pretty  full  detail  of  moft  of  the  ^nets  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  fKCtch  of  the  Oriental 
fyftem.  Some  other  particulars  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Dow. 

According  to  him  the  Beda*s^  written  in  tlie 
Shanfcritt  language,  are  laid  to  have  been  col- 
leded  by  Beafs,  who  divided  them  into  four 
diftinCl  parts,  four  thoufand,  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-four  years  before  1776  of  the 
chriftian  ssra.  Dijjertation  prefixed  to  his  Hif 
tojy  of  Hindojian^  Y^.  2'-j*  *' The  Hindoos,"  he 
fays,  "are  divided  into  two  feds,  the  followers 
"  of  the  doftrine  of  the  B^diing^  and  thofe  who 
**  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Neadirferiy 
**  p.  38.  The  Bedang  is  an  expofiticn  of  the 
*'  dodrine  of  the  Beda's  by  Beafs  Muni.  It 
"  was  revived  fome  ages  after  by  Serrider 
"  Swami.  Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the 
**  Decan,  and  thofe  of  the  Malabar  and  Co- 
"  romandel  coafts  are  of  the  fed  of  the  Be- 
*'  dang."  p.  38. 

According  to  the  Bedang,  ^^  affe^ion  Av^tW^ 
^*  ed  with  God  from  all  eternity.     It  was  of 
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^'  tlircc!  different  kinds,  the  creative^  pre- 
*  Jewing^  and  deftriidtive.  The  fird  is  repre- 
**  lented  by  Brmha^  the  fecond  by  Bijhen^ 
"  and  the  third  by  Shibat,  The  affection  of 
*'  God  then  ])rodiiced  power,  and  power,  at 
*'  a  proper  conjurKflure  of  time,  and  fate, 
*'  embraced  goodnefs^  and  produced  matter. 
*'  The  three  qualities  then,  afting  upon  mat- 
*'  tcr,  prochiced  trie  unlverfe."  p.  41.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fyflem,  fince  nothing  is  faid  to  be 
made  out  of  nothing,  matter  muft  have  been 
produced  by  a  kind  of  generation  from  beings 
'whofe  fubftance  was  originally  derived  from 
God  himfelf,  which  was  agreeable  to  the 
avowed  opinion  of  the  Cabbalifts. 

"  God  feeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom  called 
*'  forth  intcilecf^  which  he  endued  with  va- 
*'  rious  organs  and  fhapes,  to  form  a  diver- 
*'  fity  of  animals  upon  the  earth.  Intelled:  is 
*^  a  portion  of  the  great  fold  of  the  univerfe^ 
**  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
**  for  a  certain  time.  After  death  it  animates 
*'  other  bodies,  or  returns  like  a  drop  into 
*'  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firft 
*'  rofe,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  fouls  of  the 
•  *'  good*  But  thofe  of  the  wicked  are  after 
*'  death  immediately  clothed  with  a  body  of 
*'  fire,  earth,  and  akafh"  (a  fubtle  ethereal 
matter,  from  whence  the  Greeks  probably 
had  their  notion  of  the  materia  prima)  "  in 
*'  which  they  are  for  a  time  punifhed  in  hell. 
*'  After  this  they  animate  other  bodies,  and 
**  and  when  they  are  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  pu- 
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*'  rity,  they  are  abforbed  into  God.  This  ab- 
*'  forbed  ftate  is  a  participation  of  the  divino 
*'  nature,  where  confcioufnefs  is  lofl  in  bliis, 

*'  p.  44. At  length  all  things  will  be  in- 

•*  volved  in  fire,  and  the  world  reduced  to 
**  afhes.  God  will  then  exiit  alone,  for  mat- 
**  ter  will  be  totally  annihilated."  p.  45. 
This  doclrine  of  a  Jina/  conJhigratiGU  was 
adopted  by  the  Stoics. 

*'  The  more  learned  Bramins,"  he  fays,  p. 
*'  50,  maintain  that  hell  is  a  mere  bugbear  to 
terrify  the  vulgar  ;  for  that  God  has  no 
paffion,  but  benevolence ;  and  men  are 
never  punifhed  for  their  vices,  but  by  the 
natural  confequcnces  of  their  adlions.'* 
This  we  find  to  have  been  the  opinion 
pf  all  the  Greek  philofophcrs,  without  ex- 
ception.  Such  arc   the   dodrlncs   of    the 

Bedang. 

The  Neadirfen  is  not  reckoned  fo  ancient  as 
the  Bedang,  but  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  Goatam,  near  four  thoufand  years  ago, 
and  is  received  as  facred  in  Bengal,  and  all  the 
northern  provinces  of  Indoftan,  but  is  reje<^ed 
by  the  reft.  p.  56. 

According  to  this  fyftem,  "  the  foul  is  a 
*'  vital  principle,  a  fubtle  element,  which 
^'  pervades  all  things,  difiind:  from  organi- 
*'  zation,  and  vital  motion,  p.  58. 

"  Five  things,"  he  fiys,  ''  muft  of  necefli- 
**  ty  be  eternal,  the  firft  is  the  great  foul, 
*'  which  is  immaterial,  and  invifible ;  the  fe- 
"  cond  is  the  vital fouly  whigh  h^  fuppofes  to 
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*♦  be  material,  poflefled  of  the  following  pro* 
perties,  number,  quality,  motion,  con^ 
tracftion,  extenfion,  divifibility,  perception, 
pleafure,  pain,  defire,  averfion,  accidents, 
and  power.  Upon  the  difference  of  the 
vital  foul  from  the  great  foul  the  followers 
**  of  the  Bedang  and  Neadirfen  principally 
*'  differ,  p.  58.  From  this  vital  foul  arifes  all 
*'  evil.'*  ib. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  the  fame  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Stoics  maintaining  that  inferior  intelligences 
are  detached  from  the /iipreme  mind  itjelj\  and 
are  to  be  abforbed  into  it  again  ;  whereas  other 
fefts  make  the  human  foul  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  foul  of  the  univerfe^  a  principle  diftind: 
from  the  fupreme  mind,  or  to  be  corapofed  ia 
part  of  the  one,  and  in  part  of  the  other. 

"  The  third  eternal  principle  is  t'ltne^  and 
"  duration,  the  fourth  hfpace  and  extenfion^ 
*'  the  fifth  is  akajloy  a  fubtle  and  pure  ele- 
*'  ment,  which  fills  up  the  vacuum  of  fpace, 
'*  and  is  compounded  of  quantities  infinitely 
*'  fmall,  indivifible,  and  perpetual.  God,"  he 
fays,  ''  can  neither  make  nor  unmake  thefe 
**  atoms ;  but  they  are  in  other  refpedls  to-^ 
*'  tally  fubfervient  to  his  pleafure, 

"  God,  at  certain  feafons,  endues  thefe 
"  atoms  with  plafticity,  by  virtue  of  which 
*'  they  arrange  themfelves  into  the  four  grofs 
**  elements  of  fire,  air,  vv^ater,  and  earth. 
*^  And  thefe  atoms,  being  from  the  begin- 
**  ning  formed  by  God  into  the  feeds  of  all 
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produdlons,  the  vital  foul  aflbciated  with 
them ;  fo  that  animals  and  plants  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  produced  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  fuperiority  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  this  philofophy,  confifts  in  the 
finer  organization  of  his  parts.'* 

The  dodrines  of  tranfmigration  and  ab- 
forption  into  the  Deity  he  holds  in  common 
''  with  others."  p.  60. 

*'  He  maintains  that  the  world  is  fubjedl 
**  to  fucceffive  diflolutions  and  renovations, 
*'  at  certain  ftated  periods.  He  divides  thefe 
*'  revolutions  into  the  lefler  and  the  greater. 
*'  At  the  lefler  the  world  will  be  confumed 
**  by  fire,  and  the  elements  will  be  jumbled 
*'  together  ;  and  after  a  certain  fpace  of  time 
*'  they  will  again  refume  their  former  order.'* 
p.  66.     This,  alfo,   was  the  dodrinc  of  fome 

of  the  Greek  feds. ''  Thefe  repeated  dif- 

^'  folutions  and  renovations,"  Mr.  Dow  fays^ 
*'  have  furniihed  a  mofl:  ample  field  for  the 
*'  invention  of  the  Bramins.  Many  allegori- 
*'  cal  fyfl:ems  of  creation  are,  on  this  account, 
*^  contained  in  the  Shafters,  and  it  was  for 
*'  this  reafon  that  fo  many  different  accounts 
**  of  the  cofmogony  of  the  Hindoos  have 
"  been  promulgated  in  Europe;  fome  travel- 
*'  lers  adopting  one  fyfl:emj  and  fome  ano- 
«  ther."  p.  66. 

The  dodrine  of  the  reftolution  of  all  things 
is  alfo  found  farther  to  the  Eafl:.     F.  Longo- 
bardi,  in  his  treatife  concerning  a  learned  fed- 
in  China,    obferves '  that  it  is  a  dodrine  of 
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theirs,  that  "  this  univerfe  will  expire,  ancf 
*'  all  things  in  it.  All  things  fliall  return  tq 
*'  their  firft  principle,  which  fhall  produce 
*'  another  world,  after  the  fame  manner ; 
''  and  this  alfo  ending,  another  w^iU  fuccecd, 
**  and  fo  another  without  end,'*  hcland*s  Ne- 
cejjity  of  Revelation^  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

The  curious  reader  will  be  amufed  with 
feeing  a  manifeft  refemblance  between  the  my- 
thological fyftem  of  Indoftan  and  that  of 
Greece  in  feveral  other  refpeds,  befides  thofe 
which  1  have  had  occafion  to  point  out. 

It  appears  from  the  tenets  of  the  early 
chriftiari  heretics,  which  are  univerfiily  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  that  an  opinion  was  entertained  by  fome 
of  them,  that  the  intelligence  employed  to 
make  the  world  became  pufTed  up  with  pride, 
and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  fupreme 
mind.  The  following  is  the  account  that 
Mofheim  gives  of  the  Oriental  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral, as  it  was  entertained  by  many  about 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chriflianity, 
and  which  the  reader  may  com.pare  wuth  the 
preceding  accounts. 

"  i!\ccording  to  the  Oriental  philofophers, 
*^  the  eternal  nature,  infinitely  perfe£l,  and 
*^  infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt  from  ever- 
*^  lafting  in  profound  folitude,  produced  at 
*'  length  from  itfelf  two  minds  of  different 
*'  fexes,  which  refembled  the  fupreme  parent 
*'  in  the  moft  perfed  manner.  From  the  pro- 
'^  lific  union  of  thefe  two  beings  arpfe  others, 

"  which 
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*•*  which  were    alfo  followed  by   fucceeding 
**  generations;    fo  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  a 


*'  celejlial  jamily  was  formed  in  the  pleroma, 
Thi$  divine  progeny  being  immutable  in 
its  nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mor- 
tality, was  called  by  the  philofophers  cecn. 
How  many  in  number  thefe  oeons  were, 
was  a  point  much  controverted  among  the 
*'  Oriental  fages." 

*'  Beyond  the  manfions  of  light  lies  a  rude 
^'  mafs  of  matter^  agitated  by  innate,  irregular 
^'  motions.  One  of  the  celeflial  natures  de- 
*'  fcending  from  the  pleroma,  either  by  a 
*'  fortuitous  impulfe,  or  by  the  divine  mind, 
**  reduced  into  order  this  unfeemly  mafs, 
"  created  men  and  inferior  animals  of  dif- 
"  ferent  kinds,  and  correded  its  malignity, 
*'  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain  portion  of 
"  divine  light.  This  author  of  the  world  is 
**  diftinguifhed  from  the  fupreme  Deity  by 
*^  the  name  of  demiurge.  His  charader  is  a 
"  compound  of  fhining  qualities,  and  infup- 
"  portable  arrogance.  He  claims  dominion 
■f'  over  the  new  world  he  has  formed,  as  his 
*'  fovereign  right,  and,  excluding  the  Deity 
"  from  all  concern  in  it,  demands  from  man- 
"  kind,  for  himfelf  and  affociatee,  divine  ho- 
**  nours."  Rcclejiajiical  Hijiory^  v.  i.  p.  72. 
This  was  the  fpecies  of  Oriental  philoibphy 
adopted  by  the  early  Gnoftics,  who  maintain- 
ed that  this  imperious  demiurge  was  the  god 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  law  of 
Mofes.     And  Molheim  fays  [DiJJertationSy  p. 

19) 
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1 9)  that  the  Platonic  philofophy  was  of  fome 
ule  to  chriftianity  in  combating  thefe  Gnoftics, 
and  afferting  that  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
though  not  the  fupreme  mind  himfelf,  was  a 
benevolent  being. 

One  pradical,  and  horrid  confequence  of 
the  notion  of  the  evil  nature  of  matter^  and 
of  its  ferving  for  a  clog  or  priibn  to  the  foul, 
we  fee  in  the  difpofition  to  mortify  the  body, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  the  Eaft;  where  the 
Fakeers  torment  themfelves  in  the  moft  fhocK- 
ing  manner.  The  fame  notions  led  to  the 
mortification  of  the  flejh  in  thofe  chriftians  that 
adopted  them,  viz.  falling,  corporal  penance, 
abftinence  from  marriage,  folitude,  filencej 
and  various  other  aulterities. 


SECTION     11. 

Of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Chaldeans. 


OUR  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  t-he 
ancient  Perfians  and  Chaldeans  is  very 
imperfedl;,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  our  know- 
ledge of  that  of  the  Egyptians  is  fo;  the  peo- 
ple having  been  fubjugated,  their  priefts  dif- 
perfed,  and  no  writings  of  their  own  having 
come  down  to  us.  But  it  appears  fufficiently 
from  the  collections  of  learned  men,  that  the 
religion  of  this  part  of  the  world  was  con- 
Z  tained 
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tained  within  the  fame  general  outlines  with 
the  Oriental  fyftem  above  defcribed. 

According  to  Zoroafter,  fays  Beaufobre  (in 
his  'Hijiory  of  Manic heijhi^  vol.  i.  p.  164) 
^  God,  who  is  felf-exiftent,  before  all  ages, 
"  formed  the  world  of  pure  and  happy  fpi- 
*'  rits,  the  fame  that  the  Valentinians  called 
*'  {^ons^  the  intelligences  of  the  Platonifts, 
"  and  the  angels  of  the  Jews  and  chriftians. 
*'  Three  thoufand  years  after  he  fent  his  W//, 
*'  under  the  form  of  a  glorious  light,  and 
*^  which  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  man,  ac- 
**  companied  by  feventy  of  the  moft  honour- 
*'  able  of  the  angels.  Then  were  formed  the 
*'  fun,  moon,  ftars,  and  men.  Three  thou- 
"  fand  years  after  ^w7  appeared,  when  God 
*'  formed  this  lower  world,  bounded  by  the 
*'  vortex  of  the  moon,  where  the  empire  of 
"  evil  and  of  matter  ceafes.  The  magi,  he 
"  fays,  p.  168,  thought  matter  animated,  and 
*'  had  a  power  of  producing  from  itfelf  an  in- 
*'  finity  of  beings,  partaking  of  its  imper- 
**  fedions.  This  matter,  according  to  the 
*'  Magi,  lay  in  the  loweft  regions."  p.  175, 

It  is  faid  by  fome,  that  the  original  Magi 
believed  that  God  only  was  from  eternity, 
and  that  darknefs  had  been  created,  p.  170. 
But  Zoroafter  appears  to  have  held  two  eter- 
nal principles,  p.  172. 

AH  this  fufficiently  agrees  with  the  account 
of   the  Oriental  philofophy  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
publifhed  with  many   correftions  and  addi- 
tions by  Le  Clerc.     From  this  treatife  it  ap- 
pears 
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pears  too,  that  the  dodrines  of  the  defcent  and 
t ran/migration  of  human  fouls  was  part  of  this 
philofophy.  The  foul,  it  is  faid,  p.  36,  de- 
fcending  from  the  region  of  Hght  into  this 
body,  if  it  behave  well,  returns  to  the  light 
from  which  it  came ;  but  if  it  behave  ill,  it 
is  fent  to  a  ftill  worfe  fituation,  according  to 
1(8  defert. 

The  Chaldeans  thought  that  there  was  an 
intelligent  principle  in  the  ftars  and  planets, 
the  latter  of  which  are  called  ^wa  -itXccvuijavoc  in 
the  oracles  of  Zoroafter.  Le  Ckrc'^s  Index 
^hilologicus.  Stella. 

Some  of  the  Perfians  thought  that  there 
•were  two  gods,  of  different  natures,  the  one 
good,  called  Jioromazes^  and  the  other  evil, 
called  Arimanius^  the  one  refembling  lights 
and  the  other  darknefs  \  and  that  in  the  me- 
dium between  thefe  was  Mithras^  who  was 
therefore  called  iht  Mediator,  ib.  p.  105."  This 
Mithras  feems  to  correfpond  to  the  Birmah  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  the  vovq  of  Plato  ;  being  a 
peculiar  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  em-f 
ployed  by  him  in  the  formation  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  was  fuppofed  by  philofophizing 
chriftians  to  be  the  fame  with  Chrijl. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  the  IntrodiiBion  of  the  Oriental  Philofophy 
into  Greece, 


WE  may  clearly  dirxingulfh  feveral  pe- 
riods of  philofophy  in  Greece,  the 
firft  before  they  began  to  fpeculate  much,  and 
while  they  retained  a  general  idea,  derived 
from  tradition,  but  mixed  with  many  fables, 
of  a  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate ; 
the  fecond  when  they  began  to  fpeculate  with- 
out much  foreign  affiftance,  or  neglecting  and 
defpifing  it,  when  they  reje<fled  all  belief  of 
a  God  or  future  life;  the  third  when  they 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  philo- 
fophy, either  in  its  more  imperfec!^  ftatc  from 
Egypt,  or  when  it  was  more  ripened  into  a 
fyftcm  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Eaft. 

This  was  the  flate  of  philofophy  in  Greece 
in  its  moft  fplendid  time,  after  the  age  of  So- 
crates, and  in  this  ftate  it  continued  till  near 
the  age  of  Auguftus,  when  every  thing  in  the 
whole  fyftem  that  could  pofTibly  influence  the 
conduct  of  men  funk  into  contempt,  and  was 
confidered  as  a  pleafing  dream.  But  after  the 
fpread  of  chriftianity,  fome  of  the  fefts  which 
inculcated  a  ftrider  regard  to  morals,  and  fa- 
voured elevation  of  foul,  as  that  of  Plato, 
and  the  Stoics,  were  revived.  In  a  much 
later  period  fucceeded  the  revival  of  tl^^e  Arif- 

totelian 
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totelian  philofophy,  by  the  fchoolmen,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Defcartes. 

Of  the  ftate  of  mere  tradition  in  Greece  we 
know  very  little ;  but  of  the  period  of  the 
at heijiical  philofophy  Yft  have  pretty  diftinft  ac^ 
counts,  as  it  fubfifted  long  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Oriental,  and  w^as  often  the 
more  prevalent  of  the  two,  though  even  this 
fpecies  of  philofophy  borrowed  fomething 
from  the  Oriental  fyftem. 

It  is  exprefsly  afierted  by  Ariftotle  and 
others,  fays  Mr.  Toland  [Letters  to  Serena^ 
p.  22)  that  "the  moft  ancient  Greek  philo- 
**  fophers  did  not  dream  of  any  principle,  or 
*'  donating  fpirit  in  the  univerfe  itfelf,  no 
*'  more  than  in  any  of  the  parts  thereof;  but 
**  explained  ^U  the  phenomena  of  nature  by 
"  matter  and  local  motion,  levity  arid  gra- 
"  vity,  or  the  like ;  and  rejeded  all  that  the 
'^  poets  faid  of  God,  daemons,  fouls,  ghofts, 
**  heaven,  hell,  vifions,  prophecies,  and  mi- 
**  racles,  &c.  as  fables  invented  at  pleafure^ 
*'  and  fidions  to  divert  their  readers.*' 

That  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  was  not  of  Grecian  origin,  may  be  con-^ 
eluded  even  without  hiftorical  evidence  (of 
which,  however,  there  is  abundance)  from 
the  circumflances  of  the  thing  ;  it  being  al- 
w^ays  accompanied  with  other  opinions,  which 
were  certainly  of  Oriental  extraction.  All  the 
philofophers  who  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  believed  its  pre-exijience^  thinking  it 
impoffible  that  the  foul  fhould  fubfifl:  after  the 

body. 
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body,  if  it  had  not  exifted  before  it;  and  Lac- 
tantius  has  remarked,  that  all  the  ableft  Greek 
Fathers  embraced  this  opinion,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  it  by  the  ableft  of  the  Latins  alfo. 
Beaujobre^  vol.  ii.  p.  330, 

The  Oriental  dodrine  was,  however,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Greeks  with  confiderable  variations, 
fome  of  the  philofophers  holding  that  fouls 
were  fent  into  bodies  for  offences  committed 
in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate,  but  others  by  the  fo- 
vereign  will  of  God.  ib.  p.  331.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  evil  nature  cf  matter  alfo  appear- 
ed in  Greece  together  with  the  firft  idea  of  a 
God,  the  dodrine  of  two  principles  being 
very  apparent;  and  the  philofophers  who 
acknowledged  two  eternal  principles  believed 
the  world  not  to  have  been  made  by  God,  but 
by  angels,  fome  by  good  ones,  and  fome  by  bad. 
ib.  p.  II.  And  this  is  no  other  than  the 
Oriental  doftrine. 

The  firft  intimation  that  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers had  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  they 
feem  to  have  imported  from  Egypt,  and  it  was 
even  then  accompanied  with  the  dodrine  of 
tranfmigration.  Diodorus  fays  that  Orpheus 
brought  from  Egypt  the  greateft  part  of  the  myf- 
terious  rites  ufed  in  Greece,  with  the  orgies  that 
are  celebrated  at  their  explanation,  and  the 
fiaions  of  hell ;  and  he  explains  particularly 
thofe  cuftoms  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Grecian  notions,  ^oland^s  Letters^  p.  50, 
According  to  Cebes,  Orpheus  called  the  body 
a  prifon,  becaufe  the  foul  is  in  it  in  a  ftate  of 

punifli- 
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punirhment,  till  it  has  expiated  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  heaven.  Ramfay^  p.  282. 

Orpheus,  however,  was  long  before  th^ 
sera  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  and  his  hiftory 
is  very  uncertain.  Of  the  proper  philofo- 
phers,  both  Cicero  and  Maximus  Tyrius  fay; 
that  Pherecydcs  was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks 
who  openly  maintained  that  the  body  only 
died,  but  that  the  foul  was  immortal  (fempi^ 
ternum)  and  that  he  alfo  taught  that  it  exifted 
before  it  came  hither^  fo  that  he  muft  have 
had  his  dodrine  from  the  Eaft. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Warburton^ 
notwithftanding  the  exprefs  authority  of  He- 
rodotus to  the  contrary,  iquoted  before,  and  on 
no  ancient  authority  but  the  pafTage  of  Cicero 
above  referred  to,  fhould  maintain  [Divine 
Legation^  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  &c.)  that  this  doc- 
trine was  of  no  other  than  Grecian  original ; 
when  almoft  all  the  ancients  who  fpeak  of 
Pherecydes,  fay  that  he  had  his  dodrine  from 
the  Eaft.  Hefychius  fays  that  he  had  no  maf- 
ter,  but  that  he  inftruded  himfelf,  after  hav- 
ing found  fome  fecret  writings  of  the  Pheni- 
cians.  Suidas  and  Euft^thius  fay  the  fame 
thing.  Homer  exprefslf  fays  that  the  Phe- 
nician  veffels  frequented  the  ifle  of  Scyros 
where  he  lived.  Jofephus  alfo  fays,  that  the 
firft  who  treated  of  celeftial  and  divine  things 
among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros^ 
Pythagoras,  and  Thales>  learned  their  opi- 
nions from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldean^; 
Both  Hefychius  and  Suidas  fay  that  Pherecy-* 

des 
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des  firft  introduced  the  doftrine  of  the  tranf- 
migration  of  fouls.  See  a  Diifertation  by  Mr. 
Heinius  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin^  vol.  iii.  p.  210,   &c. 

The  next  Greek  philofjpher  who  taught 
this  doclrine,  viz.  Pythagoras,  beiides  being 
the  difciple  of  Pherecydes,  it  is  univerfally 
acknov/ledged,  had  it  from  the  Eafl.  He 
converled  with  the  Chaldean  Magi,  the  Indian 
Gymnofophifls,  and  particularly  with  the 
Egyptian  prieds;  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  cir- 
cumcifed,  tbat  he  might  be  admitted  to  the 
fccret  dodlrines  of  the  latter.  Toland^s  Letters 
to  Serena^  p.  31. 

"  Pythagoras,"  fays  Beanfobrc  (vol.  1.  p. 
33)  "  acknowledged  two  principles,  God 
*'  and  matter,  the  latter  of  which  he  believed 
*'  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  evil.  He  alfo  taught 
*'  the  dodlrinc  of  divine  emanations,  calling 
"  thefe  firft  intelligences  nUiMBERS,  being  the 
*'  fame  with  the  ceons  of  the  Valentinians, 
"  thofe  fpirits  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  eld- 
*'  ^  Jo7is  of  God,  ib.  p.  570.  Plato  called 
*'  them  ideas ^  or  Aofoj.  p.  571.  The  others 
*'  confidered  the  oeons  as  divine  virtues,  re- 
*'  maining  in  the  divine  effence.  The  Sep^ 
^'  hiroth  of  the  Cabbalifts  are  the  fime."  ib. 

The  Pythagorean  philofophy  feems  not  to 
have  fpread  much  in  Greece,  but  to  have  been 
confined  pretty  much  to  Italy,  whither  that 
philofopher  retired.  For,  according  to  all 
accounts,  the  firft  perfon  who  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  a  God  in  Greece,,  properly  fo  called, 
,  T  was 
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was  Anaxagoras ;  who,  coming  after  Thales, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  others,  who 
had  taught  the  univcrfe  to  be  infinite,  and 
matter  eternal,  though  the  forms  of  it  were 
changeable,  added  a?iot her  principle^  which  he 
called  mind^  as  that  which  moved  and  difpofed 
matter ;  from  which,  as  being  a  new  thing  in 
Greece,  he  wasfurnamed  lou?. 

But  this  philofophy  w^as  not  his  own  dif- 
covery.  It  is  faid  that  he  alfo  was  taught  by 
the  Magi,  having  been  twenty  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes;  and 
as  Dionyfius  Phalereus  relates,  he  began  tq 
philofophize  at  Athens  at  thofe  years  ;  and  arS* 
Theodoret  and  Ammianus  inform  us,  had  tra- 
velled likewife  into  Egypt.  Tolaud^s  Letters, 
p.  32.  The  Greeks  learned  feveral  things  of 
the  Magi  in  thofe  days,  which  afterwards  in- 
fpired  others  with  the  defire  of  going  intq 
thofe  parts  for  perfecting  their  knowledge,  ib. 
p.  32.  Pliny  alfo  relates  that  Ofthancs,  v/hq 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  Grecian  expediti- 
on, propagated  his  knowledge  wherever  he 
came.  Hie  maxime  OJi banes  ad  rabiefn^  non 
aviditafern  mo  do  fcientm  ejiis^  Qrcccorum  po- 
pubs  egit,  Hifl.  Nat.  lib.  30.  cap.  i. 

None  of  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  feels 
made  fo  much  account  of  a  future  life  as 
Plato,  and  nophilofophical  fyftem  bears  more 
evident  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin  than  his. 
It  is,  in  fad,  the  Oriental  fyftem  itfelf,  vv^ith 
very  little  variation  ;  no  greater,  probably,  thaq 
might  have  been  found  in  the  Eaft  at  the  time 

that 
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that  he  vifitcd  it.  Paufanlas  particularly  fays, 
that  he  learned  his  doftrine  fipm  the  Chal- 
/deans  and   Indian  Magi.  ToIand*s  Letters^  p. 


32 


Plato  believed  two  co^eternal  principles, 
God  and  matter,  and  that  matter  is  the  Iburce 
of  all  evil.  Beaufobrc,  vol.  i.  p.  479.  This 
he  had  from  Pythagoras,  and  Pythagoras 
from  the  Magi.  ib.  Pie  maintained  tlie  pre- 
exiftcnce  of  the  foul,  and  aflertcd  ail  human 
fouls  to  be  in  a  lapfed  ftatc,  wanderers,  Grang- 
ers, and  fugitives  from  heaven ;  declaring 
that  it  was  a  divine  law,  that  fouls  finning 
fhould  fall  down  into  thefe  earthly  bodies. 
Cudvjorth^  p.  23.  Agreeably  to  this,  Cicero 
informs  us,  that  he  maintained  that  all  ac^ 
(^uircd Jciencc  was^  nothing  but  the  rccollcclion 
of  former  knowledge. 

Without  any  foftening,  he  frequently  calls 
foiils^  god^  ^v\iXpart  of  Gcd^  \>r..jy  a^nhov,  Plu- 
tarch fays  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  the 
foul  to  be  immortal;  for  that,  launching  out 
from  the  foul  of  the  univerfe,  it  returns  to  its 
great  parent  and  original.  Eufebius  exprefsly 
lays  that  Plato  held  the  foul  to  be  ungenerated, 
and  to  be  derived  by  way  of  emanation  froni 
the  lirft  caufe,  as  being  unwilling  to  allov/  that 
it  was  made  out  of  nothing ;  w^hich  necefla- 
rily  implies  that,  according  to  Plato's  dodlrine, 
God  was  the  m.aterial  caufe  of  the  foul,  or 
that  the  foul  Vv^as  part  of  his  fubftance.  Di- 
rjine  Legation,  vol.  ii.   o.  28. 

T  2  This 
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This  account  of  the  Deity,  and  the  fub*' 
divifion  of  his  nature  by  emanation^  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  any  other  fource  than 
the  Eaft.  But  befides  the  fupreme  intelligence, 
and  the  emanation  of  human  and  other  fouls 
from  it,  Plato  fuppofed,  agreeably  to  the  Ori^ 
ental  dodrine,  that  there  was  another  peculiar 
emanation  from  him,  v^rhich  he  calls  vou?,  and 
alfo  J^rz/'ioipfo? ;  as  having  been  employed  in 
making  the  world,  which  world  had  alfo  a 
foul  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and  this,  together  with 
the  two  higher  principles,  make  a  kind  of 
trinity  of  minds.  The  fecond  perfon  in  this 
trinity  is  alfo  fometimes  called  ocvloTraloop,  from 
his  producing  other  beings,  and  ccvlofEi/rilo;, 
from  being  the  emanation  of  the  fupreme 
Being.   Cndworth^  p.  579, 

There  is,  however,  fomething  peculiar  tQ 
the  Platonic  fyftem,  which  is  that  the  world 
is  as  ancient  as  its  caufe,  a  mind  not  being 
capable  of  exifting  without  adlion  (Beaufobre^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  12)  fo  that  the  divine  emanations 
were  as  eternal  as  himfelf.  This  do6trine  was 
of  capital  ufe  to  the  chriftian  Fathers,  who 
maintained  the  eternal  procejjion  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father,  as  well  as  his  being  of  the 
fame  fiihjtance  with  him.  Nor  has  it  been  of 
lefs  ufe  to  thofe  Arians,  v/ho  maintain  the 
eternal  creation  of  the  Son  out  of  nothing. 

"  Ariftode,"  fays  Warburton,  "  thought 
■'  of  the  foul  like  the  reft:,  as  we  learn  from  a 
**  paffage  quoted  by  Cudworth,  where,  hav- 
ing fpoken  of  \\\(tjenfuive  foul^  and  declared 
2  ''  it 
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•'  it  to  be  mortal,  he  goes  on  in  this  manner. 
*'  It  remains  that  mind,  or  intelled:  (pre-ex- 
'*  ifting)  enter  from  without,  and  be  only 
*'  divine*  But  then  he  diftinguiilies  again 
*'  concerning, jJiis  mind  or  intellect,  and  makes 
•'  it  twofold,  agent  and  patient^  the  former 
*'  of  which  he  concluded  to  be  immortal,  and 
*'  the  latter  corruptible."  Divine  Legation^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  21  I. 

As  for  the  Getes,  Celtes,  and  other  northern 
nations,  who  held  the  dodhrine  of  the  future 
exiftence  of  the  foul,  they  alfo  held  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfmigration,  and  are  known  to 
have  had  both  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Eaft. 
Xamolxis,  the  philofopher  of  the  Getes,  and 
of  Thrace,  was  a  fervant  and  difciple  of  Py- 
thagoras.  Toland's  Letters^  p.  42. 

S  fe  C  T  I  O  N      IV. 

Of  the  mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  Greek  Phi^ 
lofophy  with  Christianity. 

THAT  the  leaven  of  this  Oriental  phi-» 
lofophy  was  mixed  with  chrifl:ianity> 
at  a  very  early  period,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  apoftles,  all  antiquity,  and  even  their  own 
waitings,  fufficiently  teftify  ;  and  it  is  far  from 
beilig  wholly  purged  out  even  at  this  day. 
But  whether  the  firfl:  introdudion  of  it  was 
diredly  from  the  Eaft,  or  by  the  medium  of 
the  Greek  philofophy,  is  not  quite  clear.  I 
T  3  rather 
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rather  think  from  Greece,  though  not  long 
after  more  was  hitroduced  than  the  Greek  phi- 
joibphy  could  well  fupply.  It  happened, 
however,  that  hy  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  who  embraced  cli,viftianity,  and 
diftinguidicd  themfelves  as  writers,  a  great 
deal  of  that  v^'hich  came  by  this  channel  was 
iirmly  retained,  and  became  incorporated  inta 
the  lyilcm,  while  much  of  that  which  was  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  Eaft,  being  more 
glaringly  inconfiitcnt  with  the  chriflian  prin- 
ciples, was  reje£led,  and  thofe  who  intro^ 
duced  it  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

On  the  firll  view  of  things,  we  are  apt  to 
wonder  at  the  propenfity  of  the  primitive 
chriftians  to  adopt  a  fyftem  fo  utterly  repug- 
nant to  their  own.  But  it  is  not  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  propenfity  of  the  Ifraelites 
to  idolatry;  and  both  were  deceived  by  very 
fpecious  reafon-s,  that  Is,  by  reafons  which 
could  not  but  appear  fpecious  in  their  circum-' 
fiances. 

The  Oriental  fyilem,  befides  other  flattering 
allurements,  was  wonderfully  calculated  to 
remove  the  two  great  objeftions  that  were  in 
thole  tinges  oiade  lo  chriftianity,  and  at  which 
the  minds  of  men  mod  revolted,  viz.  the 
doftrint^  of  a  crucified  man  for  the  founder  of 
their  religion,  and  of  a  refurreSionfrom  the 
dead.  The  former,  w^e  learn  from  the  apoftte 
Paul,  was  a  great  faimbltng  block  both  to 
Jews  and   Gentiles;  and  at  the  latter  all  thQ 

wile 
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V/ife  men  of  Greece  abfolutely  laughed,  as  a 
thing  utterly  incredible. 

How  ready,  then,  mufl  thofe  who  were 
dazzled  with  the  wifdom  of  this  world,  more 
than  with  the  true^  but  hidden  wijdom  of 
God^  have  been  to  catch  at  the  fplendid  doc- 
trine of  the  emanation  of  fouls  from  the  divine 
mindy  which  was  already  received  in  the  Gen- 
tile world,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
advancing  their  m after,  the  too  humble  fefusy 
to  the  high  rank  of  the  firft  and  principal  ema- 
nation of  the  Deity,  the  i-cj.'  or  Aoyo?  of  the 
Platonifts,  and  the  ^vi^iovpfog  under  God,  in 
ing  the  world. 

More  efFedliually  to  wipe  away  the  reproach 
of  the  crofs^  and  make  their  fyllem  more  co- 
herent, how  natural  was  it  tofuppofe  that  this 
great  Being  did  not  really,  but  only  in  appear-- 
ance  put  on  fejh,  and  therefore  did  not  really 
fuffer  and  die,  but  only  feemed  to  do  fo  ? 

Alfo,  wdien  the  philofophers  of  that  age 
fneered  at  the  doflrine  of  a  refurre^ion^  v;ith 
what  pride  would  thefe  weak  chriftians  pre- 
tend to  equal  wifdom  and  refinement  with 
themfelves,  by  allcdging  that  the  true  chrifti- 
an  refurredion  w^as  not  the  refurredion  of  a 
'vile  body  of  flefo  and  bloody  which  could  only 
be  a  burden  to  the  foul,  but  either  a  myftical 
refurredion  to  2ineiJD  life^  or  indicated  the  glo- 
rious time  ^vhen  the  foul,  being  freed  from  all 
its  impurities,  would  join  its  bright  original, 
in  a  vehicle  of  light,  a  true  fpiritual  body, 
T  4  and 
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and  not  that  carnal  one,  which  had  heen   its 
puniihment  here  ? 

Laflly,  the  dodtrhie  of  the  impurity  of  mat^ 
ie7\  has  in  all  ages  led  to  fuch  mortifications, 
and  auflerities,  as,  requiring*  great  refolution 
and  fortitude,  have  never  failed  to  ftrike  man- 
kind with  refpedl  and  reverence;  giving  an 
idea  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  abftrafted- 
nefs  from  the  world,  and  of  greatnefs  and 
elevation  of  foul. 

It  is  very  probable,  alfo,  that,  as  in  later 
times,  and  alfo  in  our  own  days,  perfons  who 
pretended  to  extraordinary  purity,  more  than 
they  really  had  refolution  to  keep  up  to,  by 
expofing  themfelves  to  temptations  tooftrong 
for  them,  were  feduced  into  lewdnefs,  and 
other  vicious  pradices ;  and  then  found  pre- 
tences for  continuing  in  them,  as  not  affefting 
the  mind^  but  the  body  only^  which  is  no  part 
of  our  p7^oper  felves^zxiii  of  fmall  confequence 
in  itfclf.  I  am  led  to  th^nk  fo  from  what  we 
may  colIe6l  concerning  the  firft  chriftian  fe£la- 
ries  in  the  wTitings  of  the  apoflles,  w^ho  al- 
ways fpeak  of  great  irregularities  of  condudl, 
as  joined  to  a  departure  from  the  true  faith  of 
the  gofpcl.  Perhaps  their  writings  might 
check  thofc  enormities,  fo  that  thofe  who  re- 
tained the  fam.e  general  fyftem  of  principles 
would  afterwards  be  more  upon  their  guard 
againft  fuch  an  abufe  of  them.  For  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Valentinians,  Manichas- 
ans,  and  others  alfo,  in  later  times,  who  went  the 
fartheft  into  the  Oriental  fyftem,   were  juftly 

reproach- 
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reproachable  with  refpedl  to  their   lives  and 
manners. 

The  firft  trace  that  we  find  of  any  thing 
like  the  Oriental  fyflem  in  the  New  Teflament 
is  in  St.  Paul's  Epiftles  to  the  Corinthians, 
fuppofed  to  be  written  about  the  year  56. 
For  though  the  fame  apoftle  inculcates  the 
dodrine  of  a  refurredion  upon  the  Theifalo- 
nians,  in  the  year  52,  what  he  fays  upon  that 
fubjed  to  them  does  not  imply  that  they  de- 
nied  the  dodrine,  but  only  that  they  had  not 
been  well  informed  concerning  it,  or  had  not 
rightly  apprehended  it.  But  what  he  fays  to 
the  Corinthians,  i  Cor.  15.  lliews  that  fome 
among  them  had  ahfolutely  difbelleved  the 
dodrine.  Befides,  other  hints  that  he  drops 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  epiflle,  fliew  that 
their  minds  had  been  infeded  with  fome  fpe- 
cious  fyftem  of  philofophy. 

Speaking  of  his  own  preaching  the  gofpel, 
he  fays,  ch.  i.  17,  It  was  not  with  the  wiJdo7n  of 
words ^  leji  the  crofs  of  Chrijl  jhould  be  made  of 
none  effeB.     F ,  r  the  preaching  of  the  crofs  is  to 
them  that  perifb foolifhnefs ^  but  unto  us  who  are 
faved  it  is  the  power  of  God,     For  it  is  writ- 
ten^ I  will  dejiroy  the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  and 
will  bring  to  nothing  the  underflanding  of  the 
prudent.     Where  is  the  wife^  where  is  thefcribe^ 
where  is  the  difputer  of  this  world  ?    Hath  not 
God  madefoolijh  the  wifdom  of  this  world  ?  For 
after  that^  in  the  wifdom  of  God^  the  world  by 
wifdom  knew  not  God^  it  pleafed  God  by   the 
foolifmefs  of  preaching  tofave  them  that  believe. 

For 
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Fc7'  the  Jews  require  afign^  and  the  Greeh 
feek  after  wijuom,  but  ive  preach  Chriji  criici-^ 
fed,  to  the  Jews  a  fiimblingMock^  and  to  the 
Greeks  fooliJknef\  but  to  them  who  are  called^ 
both  Jews  and  Greeks^  Chrif  the  power  of 
Gody  and  the  wfdom  of  God,  Becauje  the  fool-- 
iflmefs  of  God  is  wfer  than  men^  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  God  isjironger  than  men. 

It  is  probable  alfo,  from  the  inflrudlons 
which  the  apoflle  gives  concerning  virgins^  in 
the  feventh  chapter  of  this  epillle,  that  too 
favourable  an  idea  of  continence^  and  ahfi- 
nencefrom  inarriage  had  crept  in  among  them, 
from  the  fame  fyftem. 

This  epiftle  appears  to  have  had  a  great  ef- 
feft.  In  his  fecond,  however,  he  repeats  his 
cautions  with  refped:  to  the  deceitful  nefs  of 
worldly  wifdom,  and  he  fllll  expreffes  his 
fears  of  their  being  feduced  by  it.  Ch.  xi. 
2.  For  I  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealoufy^ 
for  I  have  efpoufed  you  to  one  Imlhand^  that  I 
may  prefent  you  as  a  chafe  virgin  to  Chrifti 
But  I  fear^  lef  by  any  means^  as  the  fer pent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  fubtlety^  fo  your  minds 
fjould  be  corrupted  from  the frnplicity  that  is  in 
Chrif,  But  if  he  that  comet  h  preacheth  ano- 
ther Jefus^  whom  we  have  not  preached^  or  if 
ye  receive  another fpir it ,  which  ye  have  not  re-* 
ceived^  or  another  go  [pel ^  which  ye  have  not  ac- 
cepted^ ye  might  well  bear  with  him.  Now  a 
fefus  not  really  crucified^  might  well  enough 
be  called  another  Jejus^  one  that  he  had  not 
preached  to  them,  ajid  the  gofpel  of  that, 
I  Jefus, 
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jefus,    and  the  fpirit  of  it,   would  be  quite 
another  goj pel ^  and  another  fpirit. 

The  evil,  however,  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  been  flopped  by  thefe  feafonable  and 
forceable  admonitions,  at  leaft  not  in  other 
churches.  For  in  all  the  epiftles  written  by 
this  apoftle  from  Rome,  during  his  imprifon- 
ment  there,  in  the  years  61  and  62,  we  find 
that  this  corruption  of  chriftianity  had  rifen  to 
a  moft  alarming  height;  as  we  fee  that  it  ex- 
cited the  flrongeft  expreffions  of  concern  and 
indignation  from  this  truly  wife  and  good 
apoftle. 

To  the  Coloffians,  he  fays,  ch.  ii.  4,  This 
Ifoy  lejl  any  man  Jldoiild  beguile  you  with  enticing 
"ivords^  v.  8.  Beware^  lejl  afiy  man  fpoil  you 
through  philofophy^  and  vain  deceit^  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
worlds  and  7iot  after  Chrifl^  v.  18.  Let  no 
man  beguile  you  of  your  reward^  in  a  voluntary 
humility^  and  worjhipping  of  angels y  intruding 
into  thofe  things  "which  he  has  not  feen^  vainly 
puffed  up  in  his  fejldy  mind^  a72d  not  holding 
the  head,  &c. — which  things  have^  indeed,  a 
JJjew  of  wifdo?n^  and  will  worjhip,  a?id  humi-^ 
lity^  and  negleBing  the  body^  not  in  any  honour 
to  the  fatisfying  of  the  fe  fid.  He  goes  on  to  fay, 
eh.  iii.  3,  If  ye  then  be  rifen  with  Chrijl^  feek 
thofe  things  which  are  above,  where  Chrijlft^ 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God^  in  which  he 
might  pofTibly  allude  to  the  turn  they  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  refurredion,  willing  to  make 
ibme  ufe  of  their  miftake,     '"^  If  it  be  true,  as 

\^  you 
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*'  you  pretend,  that  the  refurredtion  is  p aft  aU 
*'  ready ^  and  you  are  rifen  again  in  the  fenfe 
*^  that  Chrift  really  meant,  a£t  as  becomes 
*'  perfons  fo  renewed  in  mind,  and  advanced 
"  to  fo  pure  and  holy  a  ftate." 

But  It  is  in  the  -epiftles  to  Timothy,  and 
Titus,  men  who  had  the  infpedlion  and  care 
of  feveral  churches,  that  this  apoftle  is  moft 
earneft  in  his  admonitions  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  this  mifchievous  but  fpecious  philo-* 
fophy.  His  firft  epiflle  to  Timothy  begins 
with  this  fubjed",  aS'  what  was  uppermofi:  in 
his  mind.  Ch.  i.  3.  I  be/ought  thee  to  abide 
jiill  at  Ep he/us ^  when  I  went  into  Macedonia ^ 
that  thou  7nightejl  charge  fome  that  they  teach 
no  other  doolrine^  neither  give  heed  to  fables*^ 
and  endlejs  gefiealogies^  which  minijler  quejlions^ 
rather  than  godly  edifying y  which  is  in  faith. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  he  again  plainly  alludes 
to  the  fame  fyftem  of  opinions,  as  what  had 
been  foretold  fhould  be  introduced  into  the 
church.  Gh.  iv.  i.  Now  the  fpirit  fpeakelh 
exprefsly,  that  in  the  latter  times  fome  po all  de- 
partfrojn  the  faith^  giving  heed  to  feducing fpi- 
rit s,  and  doctrines  of  daemons— -forbidding  to 
marry ^  and  commanding  to  abjiain  from  meat^ 
which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thankfgivingy  of  them  who  believe  and  know  the 
truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good^  and 
nothing  to  be  refufed^  if  it  be  received  with 
thankjgiving.  For  it  is  fandlified  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer^ 

To 
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To  the  fame,  no  doubt,  he  refers  in  the 
fixth  chapter,  where,  fpeaking  of  fome  who 
taught  otherwife  than  he  had  done,  he  fays, 
V.  3,  i)^  any  man  teach  otherwife^  and  conjent 
not  to  wholejome  words ^  even  the  words  of  our 
Lord  yefiis  Chriji^  and  to  the  doolrine  which  is 
according  to  godlinefs^  he  is  proud,  knowing  no^ 
things   but  doting  about  quejiions^   andjlrijes  of 

words ^    whence  cometh perverfe  difpu tings 

of  men  of  corrupt  minds ^  and  dejtitute  of  the 
truthj  &c.  And  he  concludes  the  epiftle  with 
exhorting  him,  no  doubt  with  the  fame 
view,  in  the  following  words,  O  Timothy^ 
keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  truji,  avoids 
ing  prophane  and  vain  babblings^  and  oppojitions 
of  fcience^  falfely  fo  called^  which  fome  prof  ej/ing 
have  erred  concerning  the  faith. 

In  his  fecond  epiftle  to  the  fame  perfon,  he 
very  plainly  alludes  to  the  fame  fyftem,  when 
he  fays,  ch.  ii,  16,  But  fimn  prophane  and  vain 
babblings  for  they  will  ificreafe  unto  more  un^ 
godlinefs^  and  their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker.  Of  whom  is  Hymejieus^  and  Philetus^ 
who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  faying  that 
the  refurredlion  is  pa  ft  already^  and  overthrow 
the  faith  of  fome.  And  as  a  motive  with  him 
to  preach  the  word,  and  to  be  inftant  in  feafon 
and  out  of  feafon,  he  adds,  ch.  iv.  3.  For  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  7iot  endure  found 
dodirine^  but^  after  their  own  lufs^  Jhall  they 
heap  to  themfelves  teachers y  having  itching  ears^ 
and  they  JJjall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the 
truths  and  be  turned  unto  fables. 

In 
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In  his  epiftle  to  Titus  we  find  many  ex- 
preflions  very  much  like  thofe  in  his  epiftle  to 
Timothy,  and  therefore  they  probably  allude 
to  the  fame  things;  though  he  here  intimates 
that  they  were  yews  who  were  moft  induftri- 
oiis  in  propagating  thefe  new  doftrines^  ac- 
commodating them  to  their  own  law,  as  the 
Cabbalifts  afterwards  are  known  to  have  done. 
Moflieim  fiys,  ^'  That  a  confiderable  number 
**  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  errors  of  the 
*'  Oriental  philofophy  appears  evidently  both 
•^  from  the  books  of  the  New  Tcftament, 
**  and  froiti  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  chrifti- 
''  an  church,  and  it  is  alfo  certain  that  many 
*^  of  the  Gnoftic  feds  were  founded  by  Jews.'^ 
Ecclef,  Hi/i,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Titus,  i.  g,  Hold- 
ing  faji  the  faithful  word^  as  he  hath  been 
taitght-i  that  he  fnay  be  able  by  found  doBrine 
both  to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainfayers.  For 
there  are  fnany  iinridy^  and  vain  talkers^  and 
deceivers^  efpecially  they  of  the  circumcifony 
ivhofe  mouths  muft  be  fopped^  who  fubvert 
whole  houfesy  teaching  things  which  they  ought 
not  y  for  filthy  iucre^s  fake.  Again,  v.  14,  Not 
giving  heed  to  fewijh  fables,  afid  commandments 
of  men,  that  turn  from  the  truth.  Unto  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure^  but  to  them  that  are 
defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure^  alluding 
perhaps  to  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  and 
of  certain  meats,  iii.  9.  Avoid foolijh  queftions 
and  genealogies y  and  contentions ^  and  firivings 
about  the  law^  for  they  are  unprofiti^bk  and 
vain. 

It 
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It  is  not  improbable,  alfo,  that  the  apoftle 
Peter  alludes  to  the  fame  fyftem,  when  he 
fays,  i.  16,  For  we  have  not  followed  cunnings 
ly-devifcd fables^  when  we  made  known  unto  you 
the  power  and  co?mng  of  our  Lord  fefiis  Chriji^ 
hilt  were  eye  witnefjes  of  his  majejiy. 

But  the  apoftle  John,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  reft,  iife^  language  that  cannot  be  ap- 
pUed  to  any  thing  but  the  fyftem  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  moreover  evident  from  the 
ftrain  of  his  writings,  that  he  knew  of  no 
other  confiderable  herefy  in  the  church  in  his 
time,  which  agrees  with  what  ancient  writers 
fay,  that  no  herefies  were  known  in  the  time^ 
of  the  apoftles,  but  that  of  the  Docetre^  who 
believed  that  Chrift  did  noteome  in  real  flefh, 
which  is  moft  evidently  a  branch  of  the  fyf- 
tem I  have  defcribed,  and  that  of  the  Naza- 
renes^  or  Kbionites,  of  which  I  fl:iall  fay  more 
in  its  proper  place. 

To  guard  againfl:  this  herefy,  which,  in 
fad,  fubverted  the  whole  gofpel,  this  vene- 
rable apoftle  is  very  particular  in  giving  a 
moft  circumftantial  teftimony  to  the  proper 
humanity  of  Chrift.  i  John  i.  i.  ^hat  which 
wasfmm  the  beginnings  which  we  have  heardy 
%vhich  we  have  feen  with  our  eyes^  which  we 
have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled^ 
of  the  word  of  life.  For  the  life  was  manifejt^ 
ed,  and  we  have  feen  it^  and  bear  witnefs^  and 
pew  unto  you^  that  eternal  life^  which  was- 
with  the  Father y    and  was  manifefed  unto  us, 

That 
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That  which  we  have  Jeen^  and  heard^  declare 
iveimtoyoUy  &c. 

It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that  this  apof- 
tle  exprefsly  calls  this  very  dodrine  that  of 
AntkhriJ}^  and  he  fays  there  were  many  that 
publifhed  it.  Ch.  ii  i8.  Little  children  it  is  the 
lajl  time^  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrifi 
Jl;all  co?ne,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrijts^ 

whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  lajt  time v, 

22.  Who  is  a  lyar^  but  he  that  denieth  that 
Jefiis  (the  man  Jeilis)  is  the  Chriji  ;  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  of  thefe  feftaries  being,  that 
ChriJl  w^as  another  perfon  than  yejus^  and 
that  he  came  down  from  heaven,  and  entered 
into  him.  He  is  antic hrijl  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Whofoever  denieth  the 
Son^  the  fame  hath  not  the  Father. 

Again,  iv.  3.  Every  fpirit  that  confejfeth 
that  fefiis  Chrif  is  come  in  thefejh^  is  of  God. 
From  which  we  may  clearly  learn,  that  this 
was  the  only  herefy  that  gave  any  alarm  to 
this  good  apoftle.  And  every  fpirit  that  con^ 
fejfeth  not  that  Jefus  ChriJl  is  come  in  the  flefd^ 
is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  fpirit  of  An-- 
tichrift-i  where  f  ye  have  heard  that  it  Jhould 
come^  and  even  ?2ow  already  is  it  in  the  world.. 
It  is  alfo  to  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Chri/1» 
that  he  alludes,  when  he  fays,  v.  6.  This  is 
he  that  came  by  water  and  bloody  even  fefus 
Chrif  ^  7iot  by  water  only^  but  by  water  and 
hlood\  for  there  are  three  that  bear  witnefsy  the 
fpirit^  and  the  water ^  and  the  blood ;  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  Jefus  being  declared  to  be  the  Son 

of 
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of  God  at  his  baptifniy  by  his  fniracles^  and 
by  his  death  and  refurredlion^  of  which  the 
former  was  allowed  by  the  Docets^,  but  the 
latter  they  denied. 

In  his  fecond  epiftle,  this  apoftle  flill 
dwells  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  v.  7.  Many 
deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confefs  not  that  Jefus  Chriji  is  come  in  the  flejh, 
This  is  a  deceiver^  and  an  Aniichrijh  V.  i  o.  If 
there  come  any  untoyou^  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine^ receive  him  not  into  your  hoiife^  nor  hid 
him  God/peed,  It  is  to  this  alfo,  probably, 
that  he  alludes  when,  in  his  third  epiftle,  he 
exprefles  his  joy  that  Gains,  to  whom  he 
writes,  walked  in  the  truth,  V.  3.  /  rejoiced 
greatly  when  the  brethren  came^  and  tejli/ied  of 
the  truth  that  is  in  thee^  even  as  thou  walkejl  in 
the  truth,  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear 
that  my  children  walk  in  truth. 

Who  were  the  Nicolairans^  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  is  not  known  with 
any  certainty;  but  as  antiquity  mentions  no 
herefies  in  the  church  in  thofe  early  times,  but 
fome  branch  of  the  Oriental  fed,  and  the  Na- 
zarenes,  who  are  falfely  confidered  as  here- 
tical, it  is  probable  the  Nicolaitans  were  fome 
of  the  more  flagitious  of  the  former  fort, 
abufing  their  tenets  to  licentious  purpofes ; 
and  perhaps  this  apoftle  naming  them  fo  ex- 
prefsly,  and  in  terms  of  fuch  extreme  difap- 
probation,  in  an  epiftle  from  Chrift  himfelf, 
might  be  a  means  of  extinguifliing  both  the 
name  and  the  thing. 

U  ''  The 
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''  The  writers  of  the  fecond  and  of  the 
"  foliowing  centuries,"  fays  Moflieim  [Ec-* 
cir/.  Hijl.  vol.  i.  p.  I  i6)  *'Irenxus,  Tertul- 
''  Han,  Clement,  and  otlicrs,  affirm  that  the 
"  Nicolaitans  adopted  the  fentimcnts  of  the 
''  Gnoftics  concerning  two  principles  of  all 
*'  things,  the  oeons,  and  the  origin  of  th« 
*'  terreftrial  globe." 

''  There  is  no  fort  of  doubt,"  fays  the 
fame  writer  (ib.  p.  1 16)  '*  but  that  Cerinthus, 
^'  another  heretic,  faid  to  have  been  cotem- 
*'  porary  with  the  apollle  John,  may  be  placed 
with  propriety  among  the  Gnoftics.  He 
taught  that  the  Creator  of  this  world, 
whom  he  confidered  alfo  as  the  fovereign 
and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewifli  people,  was  a 
Being  endued  with  the  greateft  virtues,  and 
derived  his  birth  from  the  fupreme  God, 
^'  that  this  Being  fell  by  degrees  from  his  na- 
^'  tive  virtue,  and  his  primitive  dignity  ;  that 
"  the  fupreme  God,  in  confequence  of  this, 
^'  determined  to  deftroy  his  empire,  and  fent 
"  upon  earth  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the  ^cr 
"  happy  and  glorious  oeons,  w^hofe  name  was 
'*  Chrift;  that  this  Chrift  chofe  for  his  habl- 
*'  tation  the  perfon  of  Jefus,  a  man  of  the 
*'  mofl:  illuftrious  fandity  and  juftice,  the  fon 
"  of  Jofeph  and  Mary  ;  and,  defcending  in 
^'  the  form  of  a  dove,  entered  into  him  while 
*'  he  was  receiving  the  baptifm  of  John  in 
*'  the  waters  of  Jordan  ;  that  Jefus,  after  his 
*'  union  with  Chrift",  oppofed  himfelf  with 
"  vigour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  was, 
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**  by  his   inftigation,  feized  and  crucified   by 
**  the  Hebrew  chiefs ;    that  whCn  Jefus  Was 
*'  taken  captive,  Chrift  afcended  up  on  high, 
fo  that  the   man  Jefus  alone  was  fubjefted 
to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death.*' 
It  is  to  the  fame   Oriental  philofophy  that, 
for  my  part,  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  apof- 
tle,  who  certainly  referred  to  it  in  his  eptjlks^ 
alluded   alfo   in   the  Introdi(5iion  to  his  gofpely 
where  (in  direft  oppofition  to  the  principles  of 
this  philofophy,  which  fappofed  that  the  xolo<;^ 
which  made  the  vv^orld,  was  a  Bemg  dijlin^ 
from   Godj  he  explains  w^hat  the   word   y^oU<; 
really    means  ;   as  when  it  is  faid,  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  that  the  world  was  inade  by  it^  viz. 
the  wijdom  and  power  cf  God  hhnfclf\  and  no- 
thing that  was  diftincl  from  him.     In  the  be-- 
ginning,  fays  he^   was  the  Aofoj,  as  the  phllofo- 
phers  alfo  iliid ;  but  the  '^o^oi;  was  with  God^  that 
is,  it  was  God'^s  own  XoUt;^  or  his  at  tribute  y  fa 
that  the  Aofo?  was  really   God  himfelf.     This 
divine  power   and    energy  was  always  with 
God,  always   belonged  to  him,  and  was  in- 
herent  in  liim.     ylll  things  were  made  by  it^ 
and  without  it  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Pfalms,  By  the  word 
of  the  Lord^    were  the  heavens  made,  &c. 

Launching  beyond  the  age  of  the  apoftles, 
we  find  ourfelves  in  a  wide  fea  of  this  'vain 
philofophy^  partly  of  Grecian,  and  partly  of 
immediate  Oriental  extradlion;  which,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  feen,  was  ultimately  the 
fame  l:hing.     The  mod  diftinguiflied  of   the 

U  z  chriftian 
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chrlftiaii  Fathers,  as  Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus,  Origen,  &c.  were  deeply 
verfed  in  this  philofophy,  and  ftudioufly  co- 
vered the  offence  of  the  crofs^  by  giving  fuch 
an  idea  of  the  author  of  their  religion,  and 
the  tenets  of  it,  as  was  calculated  to  ftrike  the 
phllofophical  part  of  the  world. 

A  principal  fource  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Platonic  philofophy  with  chriftianity  was  from 
the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  general  account  of  it 
in  the  Apology  of  Ben  Mordecaiy  letter  i. 
p.  105.  *'  The  fchool  of  Alexandria  in 
**  Egypt,  which  was  inftituted  by  Ptolemy 
•'  Philadelphus,  renewed  the  old  academy, 
"  or  Platonic  philofophy,  and  reformed  it. — 
"  This  fchool  flourifhed  moft  under  Ammo- 
•*  nius  (the  matter  of  Origen  and  Plotinus) 
*'  who  borrowed  his  choiceft  contemplations 
'*  from  the  facred  fcriptures,  which  he  mixed 
"  with  his  Platonic  philofophizings ;  and  it 
*'  is  difputed  by  Eufebius  and  Porphyry  whe- 
"  ther  he  died  a  pagan,  or  a  chriflian.  *  He 
"  had  great  advantages,  being  bred  up  in  the 
*'  fame  fchool  with  Philo  Judssus.      Befides 

''  this, 

*  Mofheim  fays  {Ecclcfiafiical  HJJiory^  vol.  I.  p.  139) 
•'  That  Ammonius  maintained  that  the  great  piinciples 
*'  of  all  philofophica!  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found 
*'  equally  in  all  feds,  that  they  differed  from  each  other 
*'  only  in  their  methods  of  expreffmg  them,  and  in  fome 
*'  opinions  of  little  or  no  importance;  that  all  the  Gentile 
**  religions,  and  even  the  chriflian,  were  to  be  illuflrated 
*'  and  explained  by  the  principles  of  this  univerfal  philo- 
*'  fophy,  which  derived  its  original  and  confidence  from 

"  ih«! 
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**  this,  there  was  in  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
*^  a  famous  church,  fettled  by  Mark  the  Evan- 
**  gelift,  and  the  fchool  was  continued  by 
**  Pantasnus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  &c. 
"  and  after  him  fucceffively  by  Orlgen,  He- 
**  radius,  Dionyfius,  Athenadore,  Malchion, 
"  and  Didymus,  who  reached  the  year  350, 
**  which  doctors  gave  an  admirable  advance 
"  to  the  church.  The  town  was  for  this  re- 
*'  puted  the  univerfal  fchool  of  the  church, 
**  and  the  Platonic  philofophy  was  in  the 
"  higheft  authority  among  the  Fathers.  For 
'*  it  was  the  common  vogue  that  it  differed 
*'  little  from  Mofes  ;  yea  Coelius  Rhodius 
"  thinks  that  Plato  differs  little  from  Chrifl's 
"  placits." 

"  Origen,  fcholar  to  Ammonius,  though  a 
"  profeffed  chriftian,  followed  his  mafler's 
**  fleps,  mixing  the  Platonic  philofophy,  and 
*'  the  dodrines  of  the  gofpel  together ;  hop- 
''  ing  thereby  to  gain  credit  to  the  chriflian 
**  religion  ;  and,  with  Clemens  Alexandri- 
**  nus  and  others,  made  ufe  of  the  Platonic 
and  Pythagoric  philofophy,  as  a  medium 
to  illuflrate  the  grand  myfleries  of  faith, 
thereby  to  gain  credit  among  thofe  Platonic 
fophifts.  And  F.  Simon  fays  that  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Platonic  philofophy  with  the 

the  Eaftern  nations  j  that  it  was  taught  to  the  Egyptians 
by  Hermes,  and  brought  from  them  to  the  Greeks,  and 
was  preferved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato,  who  was 
the  beft  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other  Ori- 
ental fages." 

U  3  **  chriftian 
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*'  chiiftian  religion  did  not  tend  to  the  dc- 
*'  flrudion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but  more 
"  eafily  to  periuade  the  Greeks  to  embrace 
*'  chriltianity.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  in- 
"  tent,  and  it  fucceeded  as  all  luch  methods* 
*'  have  done.  Among  other  Platonic  myf- 
'^  teries,  that  of  the  Logos^  on  which  Am- 
"  monius  and  Plotmus,  both  heads  of  the 
*'  Platonic  fchool,  had  commented,  was  tak- 
"  en,  and  applied  to  the  divine  logos,  ex- 
''  plicated  by  St.  John,  which  gave  occafion 
*'  and  foundation  to  many  philofophic  dif- 
*'  putes,  andcontefis  in  the  fchool  and  church 
"  of  Alexandria." 

That  moft  of  the  celebrated  Fathers  were 
Platonifts,  and  borrowed  many  of  their  ex- 
planations of  fcripture  do(5trines  from  that 
fyi^em,  is  too  well  knov^n  to  be  infifted  upon 
here.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Auftin,  by 
his  own  confeflion,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter, 
came  to^underfland,  as  he  thought,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity. 

He  faid  that  if  the  Platonifis  were  to  live 
over  again,  they  would,  by  changing  a  few 
words  arid  phrafes  only,  become  chriftians. 
Mofldcirns  DiffertatW77s^  p.  98.  Many  of  the 
Platonic  philofophers,  when  they  embraced 
chriflianity,  did  not  lay  afide  their  philofophi- 
cal  gown,  but  thought  to  follow^  Chrift  and 
Ammonius  too.  ib.  p.  117.  The  fame  judi- 
cious hiftorian  fays  that  thofe  chriftian  doc- 
tors, v/ho  v/ere  infedied  with  Platonifm,  did 
not  difcourfe  of  the  flate  of  fouls  after  death, 
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of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  of  the  trinity,  and 
many  other  things  that  bore  a  relation  to- 
them,  as  thofe  who  drew  their  inftruftions 
from  the  facred  fcriptures,  and  were  taught  by 
Chrift  only.  ib.  p.  210. 

"  Synefius,"  fiys  Warburton  [Divine  Le- 
gation, vol.  ii.  p.  236)  "  went  into  the  church 
''  a  Platonift,  and  a  Platonifl  he  continiied 
''  when  he  was  there.  This  man  could  not 
"  be  brought  to  believe  the  apoflolic  doftrine 
^'  of  a  refurredion^  becaufe  he  believed  with 
"  Plato  that  the  foul  was  before  the  body, 
*'  i.  e.  eternal,  2i  parte  ante.  However,  he  was 
"  not  for  ihaking  hands  with  chriftianity,  but 
*'  would  fuppofe  fome  grand  and  profound 
*'  myftery  to  lie  hid  under  the  fcripture  ac- 
"  count  of  a  refiirredion." 

Eut  it  is  not  my  defign  to  trace  the  Plato- 
nifm  of  the  Fathers  in  every  article  of  faith. 
Enough  of  it  has  appeared  in  my  hiflorical 
account  of  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  human  foul,  on  which  I  have 
enlarged  pretty  much,  in  order  to  trace  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  dodrines  of  matcri- 
alifm  and  immaterialifm,  and  other  things  con- 
nected with  them. 

That  the  early  heretics,  or  thofe  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  into  chriftianity  more  of  the 
Oriental  fyftem  than  the  bulk  of  chriftians 
were  difpofed  to  relifh,  had  their  inftrudions 
partly  in  the  Eaft,  and  partly  alfo  in  the  fchool 
of  Plato,  is  univerfilly  acknowledged.  The 
dodrine  of  the  Gnoftics,  fays  Beauibbre  (vol. 
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1.  p.  394)  was  compounded  of  the  philofophy 
of  Plato,  the  Oriental  philofophy,  and  the 
chriflian  religion.  Tertullian's  complaints,  that 
{o  excellent  a  philofophy  as  that  of  Plato 
fhould  give  occalion  to  all  the  herefies,  gives 
but  too  much  reafon,  by  difcovering  his  own 
exceffive  admiration  of  it,  to  fufped:  that  he 
had  himfclf  made  too  free  with  it.  *'  But  in 
*^  thofe  day's,"  fays  Beaufobre  (ib.  p.  40)  ''  it 
was  allowed  that,  together  with  the  funda- 
mental doftrlncs  of  chriflianity,  any  perfon 
was  at  liberty  to  philofophize  about  the  reft; 
*'  and  the  nearer  they  could  bring  their  reli- 
*'  gicn  to  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  philo- 
*'  fophy,  the  more  fuccefs  they  had."  But 
how  dangerous  a  maxim  v/as  this!  It  was, 
in  fad,  fctting  up  their  own  wifdom  againft 
the  wifdom  of  God  himfelf. 

Manes  and  his  predeceflbrs  were  all  known 
adepts  in  the  philofophy  of  the  Eaft.  Bafili- 
des,  the  proper  founder  of  Manicheifm,  was 
a  philofophical  divine,  who  travelled  into  Per- 
fia,  and  mixed  the  philofophical  opinions  of 
that  country  with  his  religion,  ib.  p.  40.  Bar- 
defanes  travelled  even  into  India,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  wifdom  of  the  Brachm.ans, 
lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  The  four  books  of  Scy- 
thian, a  teacher  of  Manicheifm,  a^^d  who 
had  travelled  into  India,  were  thought  to  be 
thofe  which  he  had  from  the  Brachmans,  and 
which  he  brought  into  Egypt,  p.  45.  And 
the  Valentinians,  Beaufobre  fays,  were  Py- 
thagoricians  and  Platoniils,  as^  he  adds,  were 

almoft 
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almoft  all  the  Greek  philofophers,  who  em- 
braced chriftianity.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

Simon  Magus  is,  by  feveral  ancient  writers, 
called  the  parent  of  all  herefies^  not  that  he 
was  properly  a  chriftian  heretic,  but  becaufe 
the  Gnoftics,  and  other  early  heretics,  bor- 
rowed much  of  their  fyftem  from  him,  and 
becaufe  he  introduced  the  Oriental  philofo- 
phy  into  Judea  and  the  neighbourhood.  See 
MoJ}oei?n'*s  DiJJertations^  p.  226. 

In  thefe  circumftances  can  it  be  any  wonder 
that  the  pure  religion  of  Chrift  got  a  tincture 
that  would  continue  for  ages,  and  even  to  the 
prefent  time. 


SECTION    V. 

Of  the  Infuence  of  the  Philofophical  Syjlem  on 
the  Chrijlian  Uoclrine  concerning  the  Per- 
son OF  Christ. 


PERHAPS  the  greateft  differ  vice  that 
the  introdudion  of  philofophy  ever  did 
to  chriftianity  was,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  pre-exijience  of  all 
human  fouls  y  the  foul  of  Chrift  was,  of  courfe, 
fuppofed  to  have  had  a  pre-exiftent  ftate,  and 
alfo  to  have  had  a  fuperior  rank  and  office  be- 
fore he  came  into  the  world,  fuitable  to  the 
power  and  dignity  with  which  he  appeared 
XQ  be  invefted  on  earth. 

.  Had 
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Had  the  uate  of  philofophical  opinions  in 
that  age  of  the  world  been  what  it  is  now, 
and,  confequently,  had  the  dodrine  of  pre-ex- 
iftence  been  unknown,  the  rife  of  fuch  a  doc- 
trine concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrifl  would 
have  been  very  extraordinary ;  and  the  jati 
of  its  exigence  might  have  been  alledged,  as 
an  argument  for  its  truth.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  tenet  from  the  Oriental  or  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  was  but  too  eafy ;  fo  that  to 
a  perfon  v^ho  confiders  the  ftate  of  opinions  at 
that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
extraordinary  in  it.  Nay,  it  would  have  been 
very  extraordinary  if,  together  with  other  opi- 
nions, knov/n  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  fource,  philofophizing  chriftians  had  not 
adopted  this  alio  ;  the  temptation  in  this  cafe 
being  greater  than  in  any  other  whatever  ; 
viz.  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  which  was 
refiecled  upon  chriftianity  from  the  meariJiefs 
of  the  perfon  of  our  Saviour^  and  the  indignity 
w^ith  which  he  was  treated. 

We  have  feen  that  it  w^as  a  fundamental 
doftrine  in  the  Eaft,  and  likewife  in  the  Pla- 
tonic fyfiem,  that,  on  account  of  the  mixture 
of  evil  in  the  world,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  fupreme  Being  him- 
felf;  but  that  it  was  formed  from  pre-exiil- 
ent  matter,  by  a  celeftial  fpirit,  a  principal 
emanation  from  the  divine  mind,  the  Btrmah 
of  the  Hindoos,  \\\t  prima  mens  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  t'oy?  and  y-oUt;  of  Plato.  And  what 
was  more  natural  than  to  fuppofe  that  the  re- 

Jlorer 
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Jlorcr  of  the  human  race  had  been  \h.t  former 
of  it ;  efpecially  as  thofe  who  adopted  that 
hypothefis  could  fo  plaufibly  apply  to  Chrift, 
as  we  know  they  adlually  did,  thofe  paffages 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which  the  world 
was  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  wordy  XoUg^ 
of  God^  the  fame  word  or  power,  which  ac- 
tually dwelled  in  Chrift,  and  aded  by  him*. 
By  this  eafy  channel,  I  make  no  doitbt,  did 
this  great  corruption  flow  into  the  chriftian 
fyftem,  with  all  the  train  of  mifchievous  con- 

'  fequences  that  foon  followed  it. 

It  is,  likewife,  remarkable,  that,  as  in  the 
philofophical  fyftem  of  thofe  times,  there  was 
but  one  emanation  of  the  Divine  Being  diftin- 
guifhed  in  fo  particular  a  manner  as  to  be  tjie 
Creator  of  the  world,  fo  w^e  find  that  chriftians 
w^ere  firft  charged  with  introducing  two  Gods^ 
^nd  not  three,  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Gho/i^ 
as  a  feparate  perfon,  not  having  been  an  ar- 
ticle in  any  chriftian  creed  till  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice.  Alfo  the  orthodox  in  thofe  times 
always  gave  that  fuperiority  to  the  Father, 
as  the  fource  of  all  intelligence,  that  the  phi- 
lofophers  did  to  the  fupreme  mind  v/ith  refped: 
to  his  emanations  ;  fo  that  the  correfpondence 
between  the  two  fyftems  was  w^onderfully 
com.plete. 

The  Platonlfts,  indeed,    befides   the  Jecond 
Gody  called  fo^?,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  a 

*  Alexander,  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  Logos,  cites 
Pf.  xlv,  i.  My  heart  is  tJiditing  a  gosd  matter,  T^oTov  ayuQov. 
Jorimi  Remarks^  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

perfed 
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pcrfc<5l  image  of  the  one  fupreme  God,  fup- 
pofcd  a  thirii^  which  was  the  foid  of  the  uni-- 
verfe^  diffufed  through  all  its  parts,  Beau^ 
Jobre^  vol.  i.  p.  560.  But  though  this  makes 
a  kind  of  a  trinity  of  Gods^  and  therefore  the 
dodrlne  is  by  fome  of  the  orthodox  faid  to  be 
found  in  that  philofophy,  it  by  no  means 
lallies  with  the  chriftian  trinity.  But  the  doc- 
trine of  2ifecond  God^  an  emanation  from  the 
firft,  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  the  ancient  philofophy. 

According  to  the  oracles  of  Zoroafter,  the 
rnonady  from  which  all  things  were  produced, 
delivered  the  government  of  things  to  the 
fecond  mind^  an  opinion  which,  as  Le  Clerc 
fays,  was  adopted  by  Plato.  Stanley  by  Le 
Clerc^  p.  26. 

That  this  w^as  the  true  fource  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  pre-exiftent  nature  and 
power  of  Chrift,  as  well  as  of  the  averfion 
that  was  foon  entertained  to  the  thought  of 
his  having  affumed  a  real  body  of  flefli  and 
blood,  is  fo  obvious,  that  even  the  orthodox 
Beaufobre  almoft  acknowledges  it,  though 
without  defign.  "  Thofe,"  fays  he  (vol.  i. 
p.  379)  "  w^ho  were  educated  in  the  fchool  of 
*^  Plato,  whofe  philofophy  was  much  efleem- 
*'  ed  in  the  Eaft,  believed  that  there  was  a 
*'  perfedl  intelligence,  called  ^ou?,  or  >^oU<;^  an 
*'  emanation  from  the  fupreme  intelligence. 
**  They  concluded  that  this  fublime  intelli- 
*'  gence  might  reveal  his  will  to  men,  and 
*'  teach  men  the  way  of  falvation;  but  could 

"  not 
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*'  not  believe  that  he  would  become  united  to 
"  matter.  Their  view,"  he  fays  (p.  380) 
*'  was  to  abolifli  \\\.t  fcandal  of  the  crcfs,  and 
"  to  render  the  chriftian  religion  more  plau- 
*'  fible." 

The  hiftory  of  Auftin's  converfion  to  or- 
thodoxy is  another  ftriking  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  hypothefis.  "  Auflin,"  fays 
Beaufobre,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  "  believed  Chrift 
to  be  a  mere  maiiy  though  much  exalted 
above  others  by  divine  gifts,  till  he  learn- 
ed of  the  books  of  Plato,  tranflated  by 
Vidlorinus,  that  the  Logos  exifted  before 
all  things,  that  he  was  from  eternity  with 
God,  that  he  created  all  things,  that  he  is 
the  only  Son  of  the  Father,  and  finally 
**  equal  to  the  Father,  being  of  the  fame  fub- 
*'  fiance  with  himfelf " 

The  very  language^  which  the  early  ortho- 
dox Fathers  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  de- 
rivation of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  viz.  ema- 
nation^ effiuxy  probole^  &c.  fliews  plainly 
enough  whence  that  dodlrine  was  derived. 
This  language  is  even  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
modern  orthodox,  without  coniiiiering  how 
the  dodrine  of  the  imm^iteriality  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  is  affefted  by  it.  Cudv/orth  fays 
that  *'  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  in  the 
"  trinity  are  eternal  and  neceffary  emanations 
*<  from  the  firft,"  p.  559,  and  that  "  they  all 
*•  have  a  mutual  inexijlence  and  penetration  of 
'*  one  another, ^^  ib.  This  divine  alfo  main- 
tains the  fubordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Fa- 
4  ther, 
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ther,  which  agrees  with  the  ancient  doftrines 
on  this  fubjecl:.  He  fliys,  p.  599,  that  "  the 
*'  fecond  and  third  perlbns  in  the  trinity  are 
"  not  fo  omnipotent  as  the  firft,  becaufe  not 
*'  able  to  produce  it." 

Several  of  the  orthodox  chriflians,  how- 
ever, in  early  times,  objefted  to  the  language 
above  mentioned,  viz.  emanation^  &c.  as  de- 
noting either  2i  feparation^  or  extenjion  of  the 
divine  effence,  which  the  Bafilidians  and  Va- 
lentinians  avowed.  Beaufobre^  vol.  i.  p.  546. 
But  thofe  chriftian  w^riters  who  thought  God 
lobe  corporeal,  made  no  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  term 
-zcT/Do-^oAii,  or  branchy  as  not  implying  any  fe- 
paration  of  fubftance,  or  a  part  detached  from 
the  reft.  ib.  p.  548.  Tertullian  ufes  this 
term.  "  The  Son,"  fays  he,  *-'  comes  from 
*'  the  eflence  of  the  Father,  as  the  ftockof  a 
"  tree  from  the  root,  or  a  ray  from  the  fun. 
*'  Juftin  Martyr  ufes  the  fame  term."  ib.  p. 

549- 

The  Manicheans  explained  the  generation 

of  the  Son  from  the  Father,  without  fup- 
pofing  any  lofs  to  the  Father,  by  comparing 
it  to  the  lighting  of  one  lamp  by  another,  p. 
555.  Juftin  Martyr,  and  Tatian  ufe  this 
comparifon.  Tatian  alfo  ufes  another  com- 
parifon  with  the  fame  view;  but  it  is  lefs  hap- 
py in  other  refpeds.  When  I  fpeak  to  you, 
fays  he,  and  you  hear  me,  my  reafon  (Aofo?) 
goes  into  you,  without  my  being  deprived  of 
it.  ib.  p.  590. 

4  Others 
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Others  of  them  had  recourfe  to  worfe  fliifts 
than  even  this.  Some  of  the  catholics  being 
charged  with  introducing  three  gods,  and 
with  making  the  perfons  of  the  trinity  as 
diftindl  from  one  another,  as  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  acknowledged  it ;  faying  that  Peter, 
James,  and  John  might  be  faid  to  be  one,  on 
account  of  their  partaking  of  the  fame  human 
nature,  ib.  p.  558. 

The  term  -urpo^oxn^  was  reje£led,  however, 
by  Origen,  who  was  a  Platonift,  as  implying 
that  God  was  corporeal,  p.  553. 

According  to  the  heathen  fyftem,  the  ema- 
nation of  the  Son  from  the  Father  was  not  a 
neceflary,  .  but  a  voluntary  thing,    and   took 
place  cither  m  time^  according  to  the  proper 
Oriental  fyftem,  or  from  eterjiity^  according  to 
Plato.     And  we  alfo  find  the  dodtrine  of  the 
voluntary  emanation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father 
among  the  early  chriftians,    though  this  idea 
is   not   admitted    at  prefent.     Juftin    Martyr 
fays  that  "  the  Father  begat  the  Son  volun- 
*'  tarily."     Origen  taught  the  fame  dodrine, 
and  Pctavius  acknowledges  that  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  a  great  number  of  the  ancient  dodors. 
Beaufobre^  vol.  i.  p.   522.     ''The  principles 
*'  of   the  ancients    concerning   the    trinity," 
fays  Mr.   Dupin,  "  was   that   the  word   was 
*'  from  all  eternity  in  the  Father,  being  his 
*'  wifdom  and  power ;  that  w^hen  he  chofe  to 
*'  make  the  w^orld,  he  put  him^    as  it  were, 
*'  without  himfeljr  voL  i.   p,  520. 

The  Fathers  did   not,   in  general,  believe 
that  the  Son  was  produced  from  eternity,  but 

only 
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only  immediately  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  be  employed  for  that 
purpofe.  ib.  This  opinion  is  found  even  later 
than  the  council  of  Nice.  p.  521.  Ladantius 
fays  that  "  when  God  was  refolved  to  make 
*'  the  world,  which  was  to  be  compofed  of 
**  things  of  a  contrary  nature,  he  began  with 
*'  creating  two  forts  of  them,  the  one  good, 
*'  his  only  Son^  and  the  other  evil,  the  devil^ 
*'  which  are  to  be  in  continual  war.''  p.  574. 

It  is,  likewife,  a  very  ancient  opinion  among 
very  catholic  authors,  that  the  firft  intelligent 
being  that  God  made  was  the  devil \  he  being 
the  firft  of  thofe  intelligences  that  God  cre- 
ated an  infinite  number  of  ages  before  the 
creation  of  the  vifible  world,  at  which  time, 
and  not  before,  Chrift  was  produced,  ib. 
p.  524. 

The  hypothefis  I  am  purfuing  clearly  ex- 
plains why  the  Marcionites,  Valentinians, 
and  Manicheans  efcaped  cenfure  at  the  council 
of  Nice.  For  thofe  fedaries,  as  Beaufobre 
fays,  vol.  i.  p.  542,  were  orthodox  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  trinity  ;  fince  they  could  make  ufe 
of  the  term  conjubjlantial  as  well  as  the  moft 
orthodox ;  which  the  Arians,  who  believed 
that  the  Logos  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
could  not  do.  The  Manicheans  believed  the 
confubllantiality  of  the  perfons,  but  not  their 
equality  \  believing  the  Son  to  be  below  the 
Father,  and  the  Spirit  below  both.  p.  561. 
This  error,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  them, 
but  was  very  general,  ib. 

It 
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It  Is  only  by  an  attention  to  tliefe  principles 
that  wc  can  uncieriland  the  ftate  of  the  con- 
trov^erfy  between  the  orthodox  anJ  the  Arians. 
For  though  the  Fathers  in  general  believ^ed 
that  the  Son  had  not  proceeded  from  the  Fa- 
ther, but  a  fliort  time  before  the  creation  of 
the  world,  in  which  he  w^as  employed,  they 
believed  that  he  ifuiedyra;;  tbefutjlunce  of  the 
Father^  and  therefore  was  light  of  lights  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  niade^  that 
is,  not  created  out  of  not!:ing^  which  the 
Arians  maintained.  We  fee,  then,  that  the 
Arians  retained  fo  much  of  the  eflablilhed  fyf- 
tem,  as  not  to  deny  \htfre-exifienceo\.  Chrift, 
or  his  office  of  creating  the  "world,  Thefe 
notions  were  fo  deeply  rivetted,  that  they 
were  not  eafily  eradicated  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Arians  had  lefs  of  the  Oriental  or 
Platonic  philofophy  than  the  orthodox. 

Indeed  the  learned  Cudworth  acknowledges 
that  the  Athanafians,  and  the  Nicenc  Fathers, 
Platonized,  and  not  the  Arians ;  though  he 
fays  that  they  derived  their  ideas  not  from 
Plato,  but  from  the  fcriptures.  p.  529.  But 
of  that  let  the  reader  judge.  The  Platonizing 
Fathers,  fays  Le  Glerc  (fee  his  Edition  of  Stan^ 
ley^  p.  160)  thought  that  before  the  aftual 
generation  of  the  Son,  he  was  virtually  i/i 
the  Father^  and  therefore  au7o3-soi/,  whereas  the 
Arians  denied  this,  and  faid  that  he,  like 
other  creatures,  was  produced  fronx  nothing. 


SECTION 
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SECTION       YI. 

General  Arguments  againjl   the  PiiE-ExiST- 
ENCE  OF  Christ. 


°^HE  preceding  hlftory  of  opinions  re- 
lating to  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrifl  af- 
fords a  very  flrlking  argument  againft  that 
dodlrine.  But  I  think  it  will  not  be  amifs  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  remove  the  ftrong  pre- 
judices that  have  taken  place  with  refped:  to 
this  fubjeft,  to  add  fome  other  arguments  of  a 
general  nature^  fuch  as  arife  from  the  knOwn 
ftate  of  things  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  what 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  apoftolic 
writings,  without  entering  into  the  difcuffion 
of  particular  texts  of  fcripture,  for  v^hich  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  my  reader  to  my  Illiijlration 
of  particular  Texts^  and  more  efpecially  to 
Mr,  Lindfey'^s  excellent  Sequel  to  his  Apology y 
where  that  worthy  man,  and  valuable  writer, 
has  thrown  much  new  light  upon  many  of 
thofe  paffages  w^hich  have  been  the  greateft 
ftumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  antipre- 
exiftent  doftrine. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  chriftianity,  there  arofe  two  oppo- 
fite  errors  concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrift. 
The  firft  they  fay  came  from  the  Jewifh  con- 
verts, who  maintained  that  Chrift  was  only  a 
2,  man^ 
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-frian^  diftinguiflicd  by  peculiar  gifts.  ^'This,'* 
fays  Athanafius,  *'  was  an  error  of  the  Jev^rs, 
*'  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles ;  and  he  fays 
"  they  drew  the  Gentiles  into  it."  Of  thefe 
there  v/ere  two  forts,  fome  called  Nazarenes, 
who  believed  the  miraculous  conception,  and 
the  other  Ebionites,  who  believed  Chrift  to  be 
born  cf  Jofeph  and  Mary.  This  is  exprefsly 
faid  to  have  been  the  moji  ancient  hercfy  in  the 
church,  Beaufobre,  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

"  Prefently  after,  how^ever,  there  arofj 
"  another  error,  quite  oppofite  to  this,  intro- 
*'  duced  by^the  Pagan  philofophers,  who  ftrip- 
*'  ped  Chrift  of  his  human  nature.  This  he- 
"  refy  v/as  one  of  the  iirfl  that  fpread  among 
*'  the  Gentiles,  and  the  apoflle  John  did  all 
''  he  could  to  prevent  its  fpread,  but  in  vain.*' 
ib.  p.  518.      ^    ^ 

Now,  admitting  thefe  facls,  viz.  the  cxifl- 
cnce  of  the  Nazarene  herefy,  and  that  of  the 
Docetce  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  that  the  for- 
iner  was  prior  to  the  other,  I  think  we  may 
fafely  infer,  from  the  notice  ta!:cii  of  herefy 
In  the  New  Teftamenr,  that  the  former  was 
not  confidered  as  any  herefy  at  all ;  becaiife 
there  is  no  mention  m.ade  of  it  as  Jucb  ; 
whereas  the  other  is  inveighed  againft,  and 
efpecially  by  the  apoflle  John,  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  terms ;  and  moreover,  as  has  been  fhew^n 
above,  he  evidently  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  implies,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  any 
other  herefy  of  confequence  in  his  time. 

X  2  Againft 
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Agalnft  this  hcrefy  he  writes  in  tlie  cleared 
and  mOil  exprefs  manner,  and  with  the  moil 
vehement  zeal.  Of  the  other  fuppofed  herefy 
he  is  fo  far  from  taking  any  notice  at  all 
(notwithftanding  what  has  been  imagined 
by  fome  commentors  upon  him)  that  he 
writes  exadlly  like  a  perfon  who  confidered 
Chrift  as  a  man,  who  was  fo  far  from  being 
of  the  fame  fuhjiajice  "with  the  Fathei'^  and 
confequently  poflefled  of  any  power  of  his 
own^  that  he  received  all  his  powers  immedi- 
ately from.  God.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thofe  texts  which  moft  flrongly  exprefs  the 
abfolute  dependence  of  Chrift  upon  God,  and 
w^hlch  alTert  that  all  the  wifdom  and  power 
that  appeared  in  him  were  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  the  Father,  and  not  his  own,  occur 
chiefly  In  the  gofpel  of  this  very  apoflle. 

Alio,  the  refl  of  the  apoflles,  inflead  of 
taking  any  notice,  direft  or  indirect,  of  this 
capital  herefy,  as  it  has  been  reprefented,  con- 
flantly  ufe  a  language  that  could  not  but  give 
the  greateft  countenance  to  it ;  always  fpeak- 
ing  of  Chrift  as  a  man^  even  when  they  re- 
prefent  him  in  a  light  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. 

This  utter  filence  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament  concerning  a  great  herefy^  the  very 
firft  that  ever  exifled  in  the  chriftian  church, 
and  as  it  is  now  reprefented,  the  moG:  da^tger- 
ous  of  all  others ;  a  herefy  taking  place  chiefly 
among  the  Jews,  with  w^hom  the  apoftles  had 
moft  to  do,    looks  as  if  they  confidered  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Chrijl  in  a 
very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  their  philofophizing  fucceifors. 

Athanafius,  who  could  not  deny  thefe  fads, 
endeavours  to  account  for  them,  by  faying 
that  ''  all  the  Jews  were  fo  firmly  perfuaded 
♦'  that  their  Meiliah  was  to  be  nothing  more 
"  than  a  man  like  themfelves,  that  the  apof- 
**  ties  were  obliged  to  ufe  great  caution  in  di- 
*'  vulging  the  dodrine  of  the  proper  divinity 
"  of  Chrift."  See  his  Epijhla  de  Sententia 
DIonyJii  contra  Arianos,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  553, 
But  did  the  apoilles  fpare  other  Jewifh  pre- 
judices, which  were,  at  leaf!:,  as  inveterate  as 
this,  efpecially  their  zeal  for  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  and  their  averfion  to  the  admillion  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  chriftian  church  without  cir- 
cumcifion,  ckc.  ?  And  ought  not  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dodrine  to  have  conftrained  them 
to  venture  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
timid  prudence,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this;  efpe- 
cially as  the  Jewifh  chriftians  in  general,  as 
far  as  appears,  always  continued  in  this  error, 
till  their  final  difperfion,  by  the  civil  con- 
vulfions  that  took  place  in  the  Eafl,  fubfequent 
to  the  deftru6lion  of  Jerufalem? 

Befides,  whether  was  it  more  probable  that 
the  illiterate  Jews^  who  received  their  dodrine 
from  none  but  the  apoftles  themfelves,  and 
indeed  converfed  with  no  other,  fliould  have 
fallen  into  fo  grievous  an  error  with  refped 
to  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  tbeir  own  Mejjiahy  or 
thofe  who  are  known  to  have  drawn  various 
X  3  opinions 
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opinions  from  other  fources  befidcs  the  genu- 
ine apoftohcal  dodrine,  and  particularly  from 
that  very  philofopby  which,  manifcftly  contrary 
to  any  thing  that  the  Jews  could  poffibly  have 
learned  from  their  facred  books,  exprefsly 
taught  the  do£lrine  of  the  pre-exiftencc  of 
all  human  fouls,  and  their  emanation  from 
the  divine  mind;  which  v/as,  in  fad;,  the 
dodlrine  and  language  of  the  pretended  or- 
thodox Fathers  ? 

Without  examining  the  merits  of  the  quefti- 
cn^  probability  will  certainly  incline  us  to  take 
the  part  of  the  poor  Jewifli  converts.  In- 
deed, their  poverty  and  illiteratcnefs  made 
them  defpifed  by  the  Gentile  chriftians,  w^ho 
w^re  captivated  vv^ith  the  wijciojn  cf  this  world: 
Juftin  Martyr,  however,  the  earl  left  Gentile 
chriftian  writer,  fpeaks  of  them  and  their  opi- 
nions with  more  rcfpect  than  they  were  after- 
wards treated  with.  He  w^as  one  of  thefirif 
of  the.philofophizing  chriftians,  and  therefore 
might  know  that  their  doctrines  were  thofe  of 
the  bulk  of  chriflians  in  his  time  ;  and  per- 
haps, at  that  time,  few  thought  differently 
from  them,  befides  a  few  fpeculative  perfons 
like  himfelf.     See  Edit,  ^fhyrlby^  P'235. 

2.  It  is  evident,  that  the  moil  intelligent  of 
the  Jews  expefted  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
7nan  for  their  Meffiah  ^';    nor  can  it  be  faid  that 

any 

*  "  They,"  fays  Trypho  (the  Jew  fpeaker  in  Juftin 
Martyr's  Dialogue)  "  who  think  that  Jefus  was  a  mcn^ 
*'  and,  being  chofen  of  God,   was  anoinied  Chrifi:,  ap- 

''  pear 
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any  of  the  ancient  prophecies  give  us  the  lead 
hint  of  any  thing  farther.     Kad  the  prophe- 
cies not  been  explicit ,  there  feems  to  have  been 
the  greateft   reafon    why    our    Lord,    or  his 
apoftles,  fhould  have  exprefsly  obferved   that 
they  were  fo  ;  or  if  they  had  been  univerfally 
mij'underjlood^  ox  perverted^    we   might  expert 
that   this  fiiould   have   been   noticed    by   our 
Lord,  as  wtII  as  oilier  abufes  or  miftakcs  which 
prevailed  in   his  time.      Or  if  a  difcovery   of 
fo  great  importance  w^ould  have  daggered  the 
faith,  or  checked  the  freedom  of  the  dilbiples 
of  our  Lord,  when  they  were  fully  apprized 
of  the   tranfcendent   greatnel's  of  tlie    perfon 
w^hom   they   had    confidered   as    a   man   like 
themfelves,   we  might  have  expected  that  this 
great  difcovery  would  have  been  made  to  them 
when  their  minds  were   fully  enlightened   by 
the   defcent   of  the  Holy   Ghoft,  or  at   fome 
other  time,    when  they  w^ere  fully   inflruCted 
in  all  things  relating  to  the   religion  they  had 
to  teach.     And  w^hencver  the  revelation  of  a 
thing  fo   highly  intercjling^  and  unexpcBedy   as 
this  muft  have  been,  had  been  made  to  them, 
their    wonder   and  furprize   muft    have  been 
fuch,  as  w^e  fhould  have  f(:>und  fome  traces  or 
intimations  of  in  their  w^'itings. 


pear  to  me  to  advance  a  more  probable  opinion  th3n 
your's.  For  all  of  us  expt-61  ijiat  Chriil  will  be  born  a 
man  from  tnan  (av^pioTrov  f|  a'ApcoTicuv)  and  that  Elias  will 
come  to  anoint  him.     If  he,  therefore,  be  Chrift,  he 

"  miifl:,    by  all  means,    be  a  man  born  of  mm.^^  Edit. 

rbyrlby,  p.  235. 

X  4  Nor 
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Nor  can  it  be  fuppofcd  that  a  thing  of  fq 
wonderful  a  nature  as  this,  could  have  been 
announced  to  the  body  of  chriftians,  who  cer- 
tainly had  not,  at  firfl,  the  moft  remote  idea 
of  fuch  a  thing,  without  exciting  an  aftoniih- 
jnent,  that  could  not  have  been  concealed, 
and  fuch  fpcculations  and  debates  as  we  mufi: 
have  heard  of.  AvA  yet  the  apoilles,  and 
the  whole  chriftian  world,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
pafled  from  a  ftate  of  ablolute  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  Lord  and  Matter 
^regarding  him  in  the  familiar  light  of. a  friend 
and  brotlscr)  to  the  full  conviftion  of  his  be- 
ing the  moji  glorious  of  all  created  natures ; 
him  by  whom  G(/t'/ originally  i?jade^  and  con- 
{\2in\.\y  Jiipported  all  things,  without  leaving 
any  intimation  by  which  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  learn,  in  'what  inan7ier  fo  wonderful  a 
communication  was  made  to  them,  or  of  the 
effeSs  it  had  on  their  own  minds,  or  thofe  of 
others. 

At  whatever  time  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 
apoflles  v.ere  firft  apprized  of  ih^fiiperangelic 
nature  of  their  LVlailer,  it  might  be  expeded 
that  fo  very  material  a  change  in  their  con- 
ceptions concerning  him,  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  correfpondent  change  in  their 
language^  Vv'hen  they  fpoke  of  him  ;  and  yet 
through  the  whole  book  of  Ads,  he  has  hard- 
ly any  other  appellation  than  fimply  that 
of  a  man,  Thu  the  apollle  Peter  calls  him, 
Ads  ii.  22.  A  man  approved  of  God]  and  the 
apoftle  Paul,    Ads  xvii.  31.  The  man  whofn 

God 
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God  ordained.  Nor  when  we  may  mofi:  cer- 
tainly conclude  that  the  apoftles  nneant  to 
fpeak  of  him  in  his  highej]  capac'ty^  do  they 
give  him  any  other  title ;  as  when  the  apoftle 
Paul  fays,  i  Tim,  ii.  5.  T^kere  is  one  God  and 
one  Mediator  betivee?i  God  and  ?nen,  the  man 
Chriji  Jefis, 

3.  Had  this  Mediator  between  God  and 
man  been  of  a  middle  nature  between  God 
and  man,  I  think  one  might  have  ex- 
pected fome  pojitive  declaration  of  it,  in  this 
or  fome  fuch  place;  and  that  the  apoftle  would 
not  have  expreffed  himlelf  in  a  manner  fo  un- 
guarded, and  which,  w^ithout  ibmc  expla- 
nation, muft  necenarily  lead  his  readers  into 
a  very  great  miftake.  It  is  in  vain,  however, 
that  wc  look  through  the  whole  New  Tefta- 
mentfor  anything  like  fuch  an  exprefs  decla- 
ration, or  explanation,  on  the  fubjed ;  and  a 
doctrine  of  this  extraordinary  nature  is  only 
pretended  to  be  deduced   by  way  of  injereiice 

frbm  cafual  exprejjions, 

4.  It  is  alio  with  me  a  very  ftrong  pre- 
fumpticn  againft  the  Arian  hypothefis,  that 
no  life  is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Teftament,  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fa£t,  as  that 
of  the  union  of  a  fuperangclic  fpirit  with  the 
body  of  a  man.  No  argument  or  exhortation 
is  ever  grounded  upon  it ;  whereas  it  might 
have  been  expedled,  that  fo  very  wonderful  a 
thing  as  this  muft  have  been  alluded  to^  and 
argued  from ^  in  a  great  variety  of  reipeds  ; 
and  efpecially  that  the  firft  converts  to  chrifti- 

'  anity  fliould  have  been  frequently,  and  very 

diftindly 
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diftindly  informed  of  the  lig/j  7''ank  of  their 
majlcr  ;  efpecially  as  the  great  popular  objefti- 
oii  to  the  chriitiaa  fcheme  v/as  the  mean  birth 
and  obfcurity  of  its  author,  and  the  difgraceful 
treatment  he  met  with  in  the  world.  The 
very  few  texts  in  which  it  is  thought  by  fomc 
that  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  pre- 
exiflent  ilate  of  Chrift,  appear  to  me  to  refer 
to  nothing  more  than  the  dignity  with  which 
he  was  invefted  as  Me/Jiah^  after  he  wasy?;^^ 
of  God^  and  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
for  th«  in:iportant  purpofes  of  his  miiTion. 

,lt  w-eighs  much  with  me,  that  if  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  thing  as  the  defcent  of  a  fuperan- 
gelic  fpirit,  to  animate  a  human  body,  had 
been  true,  it  mull:  have  appeared,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  that  fuch  an  extra- 
ordinary a  meafure.  was  Jiecejfary ;  as  by  his 
afting  a  part  which  a  mere  man  Vv^as  either  na- 
turally incapable  of,  or  in  which  there  was  an 
obvious  impropriety  for  a  mere  man  to  aft. 
But  fo  far  are  vv^e  from  perceiving  any  thing 
of  this  in  the  evangelical  hiftory,  that  nothing 
is  exhibited  to  us  in  it,  but  the  appearance  of 
a  man  approved  of  God  and  affijfed  by  him. 
For,  though  no  man  could  have  done  what  he 
is  faid  to  have  done,  imlefs  God  had  been  with 
him,  yet  with  that  affijlance^  every  thing  muft 
have  been  eafy  to  him. 

If  our  Lord  had,  in  himfelf  though  derived 
originally  from  God,  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  wifdom,  or  peculiar  ability  of  any 
other  kind,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  man's 

re- 
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redemption,  above  the  mcafiire  or  capacity  of 
fnat  nature  which  God  had  given  to  men, 
he  would  hardly  have  declared  fo  frequently 
and  fo  exprefsly  as  he  does,  that  of  h:s  oivn 
ft' If  be  could  do  nothings  that  the  ivof^ds  -which 
he  [pake  were  not  his  cwn^  but  'his  ¥  either'*  s 
ifhofent  him^  and  that  his  Fat'.cr  ^within  him 
did  the  works.  This  is  certainly  th.e  pnvpcr 
language  of  a  perfon  who  is  poffeiTed  of  no 
more  natural  advantage  than  any  other  man. 
If  he  had  any  fuperior  powers,  abilraded 
from  what  he  derived  from  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  in  what  do  they  appear  ? 

So  folicitous  docs  the  Divine  Being  always 
appear,  that  his  rational  offspring,  mankind, 
ihou Id  iinderfiandy  and  approve  of  his  pro- 
ceedings refpcding  them,  that  there  is  liardly 
any  meafure  which  he  has  adopted,  that  is  of 
much  moment  to  us,  for  which  fome  plain 
rcafon  is  not  affigned  by  one  or  other  of  the  ia- 
cred  writers.  Indeed,  this  is  a  circumftance 
that  cannot  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  cfi;- 
cacy  of  fuch  mcafures.  But  though,  1  be- 
lieve, every  other  circumftance  relating  to 
the  fcheme  of  redemption  is  clearly  revealed 
to  us,  yet  we  neither  find  any  reafon  affigned 
for  fo  important  a  preliminary  to  it,  as  the 
incarjiation  of  ihefirfl  of  ail  created  beings y  nor 
are  we  any  where  given  to  underftand,  that 
this  was  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  it,  though 
the  reafons  for  it  were  fuch  as  we  could  not 
comprehend.  A  condud:  fo  exceedingly  dark 
and  myfterious  as  this,  has  no  example  in  the 

whole 
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whole  hiflory  of  the  diipenfatlons  of  God  to 
mankind. 

5.  Could  the  hiftory  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception cf  Jcjiis  have  been  written  fo  fully  as 
it  is  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  lb  very 
important  a  circumflance  relating  to  it  as  this 
have  been  overlooked  by  them,  if  it  had  been 
at  all  known  to  them  ?  I  will  appeal  to  any 
Arian>  whether  he  himfelf  could  poffibly  have 
given  fuch  an  account  of  that  tranfadion  as 
either  of  thefe  evangelifls  has  given.  It 
mufl:  certainly  be  thought  by  them  to  be  a  ca- 
pital omiffion  in  the  account. 

6.  It  has  often  been  obferved,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  very  judly,  that  the  uniform  fcrip- 
ture  dodrine  of  the  prefent  and  future  dig- 
nity of  Chrift,  being  conferred  as  the  reward 
cf  his  fer vices  and Jiifferings  an  earthy  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
man  only;  and  I  think  the  Arians  are  obliged 
to  ftrain  very  hard  in  order  to  make  out  any 
material  difference  between  the  pre-exiftent 
and  prefent  ftate  of  Chrift ;  or  to  explain  the 
nature  of  his  reward^  of  vv^hich  fo  ftr iking  an 
account  is  always  given,  if  there  be  no  ma-^ 
terial  difference  between  the  two  ftates. 

7.  It  is  faid  that,  if  it  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  reward  of  Chrift  upon  the  Arian  hy- 
pothefis,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for 
his  diftinguiftied  reward  and  future  honour 
and  power  upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a 
mere  man  ;  thefe  being  too  great  in  this  cafe, 
if  they  were  too  little  in  the  other.     But  it 

fliould 
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fliouki  be  ccnfidered,  that  there  is  a  naturcd 
propriety  in  diilingiiifhlng  aman  appointed  by 
God  to  aft  the  nioA  important  part  that  man 
could  aft  (and  a  part  tliat  no  other  than  a 
man  could  with  propriety  appear  in,  reipe£t- 
ing  the  whole  human  race)  in  a  manner  great- 
ly fuperior  to  w^hat  is  conferred  on  any 
other  man. 

It  ihould  alfo  be  confidcred,  that  there  are 
many  paffagcs  of  fcripture,  which  moil  ex- 
prefsly  fay  that,  great  as  is  the  honour  and 
dignity  to  which  Chriil  is  advanced,  his  dif- 
ciples,  and  efpccially  his  apoflles,  will  be  ad- 
vanced X.ofimilar  if  not  equal  \vqx\o\\x ,  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  one  power^ 
or  prerogative^  that  is  mentioned  as  conferred 
on  Chrift,  but  the  fame  is  like  wile  faid  to  be 
imparted  to  his  followers. 

As  to  what  is  called  his  gloryy  or  honour 
and  dignity  in  general,  and  the  love  that  God 
has  for  him,  that  love  and  high  regard  from 
which  thofe  honours  proceed,  our  Lord  him- 
felf  fays  exprefsly,  that  his  difciples  are  on  a 
level  with  himfelf.  What  elfe  can  be  inferred 
from  his  prayer  before  his  death,  in  which  he 
fays,  John  xvii.  21,  ^hat  they  may  he  one^  ai 
thou  Father  art  in  me^  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
alfo  may  he  one  in  us^ — and  the  glory  which  thou 
gavejl  me^  I  have  given  them^  that  they  may  bt 
one^  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them^  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  7nay  be  fnade  perfcB  in  one^ 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  haji 
fent  me^  and  hajl  loved  them  as  thou  hajl  loved 

me. 
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Otlier  parts   of  this   remarkable  prayer 

appears 


are- in  the  fame  ftrain,  and   it 


to  me 

tliat  nothing  but  our  having  long  confidcred 
Chrift  in  a  light  infinitely  higher  than  that  of 
his  difciples,  has  prevented  our  underftanding 
it  as  we  ourht  to  have  done. 

o 

Chrift  is  appointed  to  raife  the  dead^  but 
this  is  not  faid  to  be  performed  by  any  proper 
power  of  his  own^  any  more  than  the  miracles 
of  that  and  other  kinds  which  he  wTOught 
w^hen  he  was  on  earth,  and  dead  perfons  were 
raifed  to  life  by  the  apoftles  as  well  as  by  him- 
felf. 

Chrift  is  alfo  faid  to  judge  the  world.  But 
even  this  honour  is  faid  to  be  fhared  with  him 
by  his  difciples,  and  efpecially  the  apoftles. 
Know  ye  not ^  fays  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  vi.  2,  that 
the  faints  foall  judge  the  world.  And  if  the 
world  be  judged  by  yoii^  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge 
the fnallejl  matters.  Know  ye  not^  that  we 
foal  I  judge  angels^  how  miich  more  things  that 
pertain  to  this  life, 

8.     The    kingdom   of  Chrift    whatever  it 
be,  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  an  end,      i  Cor. 
XV.   24,    T^hen   cofneth  the  end,  when  he  Jhali 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the 

Father, And  when  all  things  foall  be  fub^ 

dued  unto  him^  then  fall  the  Son  alf  him  felf  be 
fubjeSl  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  This  is  what  we 
fhould  hardly  have  expeded  if  Chrift  had  been- 
the  firft  of  all  created  beings,  by  whom  all 

things 
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things  wcrv^  trade,  nnd  who  upholds  and   go- 
verns all  thinp:3. 

In  this  I  :im  far  from  meaning  to  detract 
from  the  peculiar  dignity  and  ju ft  prerogative 
of  Chrift.  And  upon  this  fubjeft  I  ihall  beg 
leave  to  quote  what  I  have  in  my'  Djfcourfe 
concerning  the  Spirit  of  Chrifdaniiy  prefixed  to 
my  Ejfay  on  Church  Difcipline^  p. 

"  Our  aptnefs  to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to 
*'  another,  and  the  inconvenience  attending  it, 
*'  are  alfo  felt  with  refpeft  to  our  fcntiments 
"  concerning:  theperfon  and  charader  of  Chrift. 
''  Upon  finding  that  inftead  of  being  very  God  of 
*'  very  God^  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  he 
"  is  only  a  7nan  like  oiirjelves^  w^e  arc  apt  at  firft 
^'  to  undervalue  him,  and  not  to  confidcr  h/im 
"  in  that  diftinguiflied  light  in  which,  though  a 
**  man,  he  is  every  v/herc  reprefentcd  in  the 
"  fcriptures  ;  as  the  great  inftrumcnt  in  the 
''  hands  of  God,  of  reverfing  all  the  efFcds  of 
"  the  fall ;  as  the  objcft  of  all  the  prophecies 
**  from  Mofes  to  his  own  time;  as  the  great 
*'  bond  of  union  to  virtuous  and  good  men  (who, 
''  as  chrijlians^  or  having  Chrift  for  tlieir  mafter 
*'  and  head,  make  one  body,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe) 
"  as  introduced  into  thew^orld  without  a  human 
'*  father;  as  having  communications  with  God, 
''  and  fpeaking  and  ading  from  God,  in  fuch  a 
*'  manner  as  noother  man  ever  did;  and  there- 
*'  fore  having  the  for  7n  of  God^  and  being  the 
"  Son  of  God  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf; 
**  as  the  means  of  fpreading  divine  and  faving 
''  knowledge  to  all  the  world  of  mankind  ;  as 

^*  under 
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**  under  God,  the  head  over  all  things  to  his 
'*  chiirch\  and  as  the  Lord  of  life  ^\\2i\mg  pow- 
"  er  and  authority  from  God  to  raife  the  dead, 
*'  and  judge  the  world  at  the  laft  day. 

'^  There  feems  to  be  a  pecuhar  propriety  that 
''  thefe  powers  refpefthig  mankind^  fhould  be 
"  given  to  a  nian ;  and  it  therefore  behoved  our 
*'  Redeemer  to  be  ///  all  things  like  unto  his  hre- 
* '  thren ,  a  n  d  to  b  e  made  per fe^  thro  ughfiiffe  rings ; 
*'  but,  certainly  the  man  who  is  inverted  with 
*'  thefe  powers  and  prerogatives  ihould  be  ihe 
"  objed:  of  our  attention,  reverence,  and  love^ 
"  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  other  man  can  be,  or 
"  ought  to  be." 

9.  How  it  may  affed:  others  I  cannot  tell, 
but  with  me  it  is  a  very  great  objeftion  to  the 
pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  that  it  favours  ftrongly 
of  the  Oriental  dodrine  of  the  pre-extjience  of 
all  human  fouls^  which  w^as  the  foundation  of 
the  Gnoftic  herefy,  and  the  fource  of  great 
corruption  in  genuine  chriftianity.  For  if  the 
foul  of  one  man  might  have  pre-exifted,  fepa* 
rate  from  the  body,  v/hy  might  not  the  foul  of 
another,  or  of  all?  Nay,  analogy  feems  to 
require  that  the  whole  fpecies  be  upon  one 
footing,  in  a  cafe  which  fo  very  nearly  con- 
cerns \htf?'Ji  and  conftituent  principles  of  their 
nature,  Befides,  the  opinion  of  the  fepa^ 
rability  of  the  thinking  part  of  man  from  his 
J^odily  frame,  even  after  he  comes-  into  the 
world,  is  fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  exprefsly  contradided  by  them  all. 

10.  The 
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1 1.  The  author  of  the  epiftle  to  theHebrews, 
one  of  whofe  principal  objedls  was  to  recon- 
cile the  Jews   to  the  thoughts  of  a  fufFering 
Mefliah,    feems    to   make  ufe  of    arguments 
which  necelTarily  fuppofe   Chrift  to  have  been 
a  man  like  ourfelves;  as  when  he  fays,  Heb. 
ii.  9,  We  fee  jefus^  who  was  inade  a  little  low-- 
er  than  the  angels^  for  the  fuffering  of  deaths 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.     In  this  paf- 
fage  the  writer  feems  to  confider  Chrift  as  a 
7nan^  in  dired:  oppofition  to  created  beings  of 
2ifuperior  nature^  or  angels^  under  which  de- 
nomination Chrift   himfelf    muft   have    been 
ranked,  according  to  the  phrafeology  of  fcrip- 
ture,  if  he  had  exifted   prior  to  his  becoming 
man;   fmce  no  other  term  is   made  ufe  of,  to 
denote  his  nature  and  conftitution,  as  diftind: 
from  that  of  men  or  angels. 

With  this  view  this  writer  applies  to  Chrift, 
that  authority  and  dominion  which  is  afcribed 
to  man  as  dijlingiiiped fro7n  angels  by  the  Pfal- 
mift,  (Pf.  viii.  v.  5,)  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he 
not  put  intofubje^ion  the  world  to  come^  where^ 
of  we  [peak.  But  one  in  a  certain  place ^  ifii- 
fied^  fciying^  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mind^ 
ful  of  him^  or  thefon  of  77ian^  that  thou  vifitefi 
him.  Thou  madeji  him  a  tittle  lower  than  the 
angels ;  thou  crowncdfl  him  with  glory  and  ho- 
nour^  and  didftfet  him  over  the  works  of  thine 
hands,  Thou  hajl  put  all  things  in  fubjediion 
under  his  feet.  As,  in  this  paflage,  he  plainly 
confiders  the  nature  of  man  as  properly  cha- 
racterized by  his  being  a  little  lower  than  the 

Y  angels^ 
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(jfige/s^  and  he  applies  the  very  fame  exprefTi- 
on  to  Chrift,  without  giving  the  leaft  hint  of 
any  dlflindlion  between  them,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  in  the  writer's  idea,  the  nature 
of  both  was  precifely  the  fame. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  this  fame  writer 
fpeaks  of  Chrift  as  diftinguiflied  from  angels, 
w^hen  he  fays,  i.  9,  T/jat  God  bad  anointed 
him  "with  the  oil  of  gladnefs  above  hisfellowsy 
by  which  therefore,  in  this  conneBion^  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  can  help  underflanding  his 
fellow  men^  ox  fellow  prophets. 

II.  This  w^riter,  alio,  feems  to  lay  particular 
flrefs  on  ChrhFs  having  /tV/  as  we  feel,  and 
having  been  tempted  as  w^e  are  tempted ;  and 
to  aflert  that  for  this  purpofe,  it  was  neceflary 
that  he  fliould  be,  in  all  refpeBs^  what  we 
ourfelves  are,  ii,  i  t,  &c.  For  both  he  thatfanBi- 
fieth  and  they  who  are  fanBified  are  all  of  one  ; 
for  which  caife  he  is  not  ajhamed  to  call  them 
brethren — ?ind  children,  V.  13,  i^,  Forafmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flejh  and 
bloody  he  alfo  himfelf  likewife  took  part  of  the 
fame.  And  again,  v.  17.  Wherefore  in  all 
thiitgs^  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his 
brethren^  that  he  might  be  a  ?nercifiil  and 
faithful  high  priefi,  V.  18.  For  in  that  he 
himfelf  hath  fiiffered^  being  tempted^  he  is  able 
tofuccour  them  that  are  tempted.  Now  I  can- 
not-help  thinking  from  thefe  pafTages,  that 
the  writer  had  an  idea  of  Chrift  being  much 
more  what  we  are^  and  confequently  of  his 
feeling  more  as  we  do,  than  he  could  have 
4  meant. 
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iucant,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  of  an 
angcHc^  or  fuperangehc  nature.  For  then, 
the  views  that  he  had  of  his  fufferings^  and 
confequently  h\^  feelings  under  them,  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  dillimihir  to  ours.  And 
every  argument  that  the  apoftle  ufes,  to  iliew 
the  impropriety  of  Chrill's  being  an  aiigel^ 
feems  to  weigh  much  more  againll  iiis  being  of 
a  n^iuvcfupcrior  to  angels. 

12.  If  it  be  fuppofcd  that,  upon  becoming  an 
inhabitant  of  this  world,  Chrifl:  loft  all  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  his  former  pre-exiflent  ftate,  I 
do  not  fee  of  what  ufe  his  fuperior  powers 
could  poflibly  have  been  to  him;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  what  occafion  there 
was  for  fiich  a  being  in  the  bufinefs.  Befides,  , 
the  hypothecs  of  an  intelligent  being,  think- 
ing and  acting  in  one  Hate,  and  lofing  all  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  been  and  done 
in  another,  has  fomething  in  it  that  looks  fo 
arbitrary  and  unnatural,  that  one  would  not 
have  recourfe  to  it,  but  upon  the  moft  urgent 
neceihty. 

It  fhouldfeem,  however,  that  if  Chrift  did 
pre-exift,  it  was  not  unknown  to  him  in  this 
world,  fince  one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments 
for  this  hypothefis  is  his  praying  that  his  fa^ 
tber  would  glorify  him  with  the  glory  that  he 
had  before  the  world  was.  John  xvii.  5.  But 
if  Chrift  did  retain  a  perfect  confcioufnefs  of 
his  former  ftate,  and  confequently  retained  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
was  poflefled  in  that  ftate,  I  have  no  idea  of 

Y  2  Cuch 
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fiich  an  Increafc  cf  'xifJcrn  as  the  evangelilt 
Luke  afcribes  to  hi  in,  when  he  lays,  li.  52, 
ylnd  ye/us  incrcjjed  in  ivifdom  andjlature^  and 
in  favour  "jDith  God  and  yuan.  In  the  idea  of 
this  evangelift,  Jeliis  certainly  made  fucli  im- 
•  provements  in  knowledge,  as  other  well-dif- 
pofed  youths  make ;  fo  that  I  think  he  had 
maniteilly  no  other  idea  of  him. 

13.  Similar  to  the  above-mentioned  reafon- 
ing  of  the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, is  that  of  the  apoftle  John,  or  rather 
of  that  of  Chrift  himfelf.  John  v.  27.  And 
he  hatb  gi^cen  him  authority  to  execute  ji^dg- 
?nent^  becaufe  he  is  the  Jin  cf  7?jan ;  for  I  do 
not  fee  the  force  of  this  inference,  unlefs  the 
meaning  of  it  be,  that  Chrift,  being  a  man 
like  ourfelves,  having  felt  as  we  feel,  and 
having  been  tem.pted  and  tried  as  we  have,  is 
the  moft  unexceptionable  of  all  judges.  No 
man  can  complain  of  it,  fmce  it  is  being 
judged,  as  it  were,  by  our  peers ^  and  by  a  perfon 
who  knows  how  to  make  every  proper  alloiv- 
ance  for  us. 

14.  Some  may  poiiibly  lay  ftrefs  on  its  being 
faid  by  the  writer  of  the  epiftle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  the  paffage  above  mentioned,  that 
CbriJ}  hir/ifelf  tookfejl)  and  bloody  as  if  it  had 
depended  upon  his  own  choice,  whether  he 
would  become  man  or  not,  which  implies  a 
pre-exiftent  ftate.  But  the  word  \^^'r/j^  is  ufed 
iox  partakings  oryZwr/;^^ /;;,  abfolurely,  with- 
out any  refped:  to  choice^  and  is  ufed  in  that 
fcnfe  in  two  other  paftages  of  this  epiftle,  viz. 

4  ^'  I3» 
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\%  13,  vii.  13,  where  the  apoftlefpeaks  of  the 
propriety  of  the  divine  dejignation^  not  of  the  mo- 
tive of  Chrift's  eledion.  Alio  in  other  places, 
he  is  reprcfcnted  as  pqjjive  with  refped  to  the 
fame  event.  Thus  in  the  ninth  verfe  of  the 
fame  chapter,  it  is  faid  that  Jefiis  ivas  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels^  and  not  that  he 
made  himfelf  lower^  or  condefcendcd. 

It  is  faid,  V.  16,  That  CBriJi  took  7iot  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels  ^  but  the  feed  of  Abra-^ 
harr^.  But  'c7nXx[x€xyofj.xi,y  which  is  the  word  here 
iifed,  properly  fignifies,  and  is,  in  every  other 
place,  in  the  New  Teftament,  rendered  to  lay 
hold  upon.  In  this  place,  therefore,  the  mean- 
ing probably  is,  that  Chrift  did  not  (after  he 
appeared  in  the  charad:er  of  the  Meffiah)  lay 
hold  upon,  fo  as  to  interpofe  in  the  favour  of\ 
or  rcfcue^  angels,  but  the  feed  of  Abraham  ; 
and  thence  we  fee  that  the  apoftle  infers  that 
there  was  a  neceffity,  or  at  Icaft  an  exceeding 
great  propriety,  that  a  Mediator  for  men 
ihould  be,  in  all  refpefe,  a  man  ;  for  he  im- 
mediately adds,  therefore  in  all  things^  it  be- 
hoved him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren^  that 
he  7night  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  PrieJ}^ 
&c. 

15.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
moft  evident  propriety  that  a  perfon  who  adled 
fo  important  a  part  with  refpecl.  to  mankind, 
as  Chrift  did,  who  was  fent  to  be  our  inftruc- 
tor  and  example,  and  efpecially  who  came  to 
aicertain  the  great  dodrine  of  a  refurreclion 
from  the  dead^  ihould  be,  with  rcipedt  to  his 

Y  3  natural 
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nature^  the  very  lame  that  we  ourfelvcs  are ; 
that  he  might  exhibit  befpre  us  an  example  of 
proper  human  ^cirtuey  and  efpecially  tliat  he 
might  die  as  we  ourfelvcs  die,  and  his  refur- 
reftion  be  the  refurreftion  of  a  man  like  our- 
fclves  \  and  fo  the  \)\'0])q\'  firji  fruits  from  the 
dead^  and  confequently  of  the  very  fame  kind 
with  thofe  of  which  the  general  harvejl  will 
confift  ;  and  thereby  give  us  the  greater  reafon 
to  hope,  that  bccaufe  Chrijl  lives  we  Jhall  live 
alfo. 

1 6.  If  we  c(  nfider  \S\tfraBical  tendency  of 
the  do6lrine  concerning  Clirill,  1  think  we 
fliall  find  nothing  at  all  in  favour  of  the  fcheme 
of  pre^exiftence ;  but  much  in  favour  of  the 
contrary  doctrine,  which  rcprefents  him  as  a 
man  like  ourfelvcs.  To  this  purpofe  I  fliall 
quote,  with  fome  little  addition,  what  I  have 
faid  on  this  liibjett:  in  the  Difconrfe  on  the  Cor-- 
ruption  ofChrijiianity^  p.  24. 

''  Much  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  gof- 
'^  pel  motives  to  virtue  (feparate  from  our  adl- 
*'  ing  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  reward  of  im- 
''  mortality  promifed  in  it)  arifes  from  juft  ideas 
*'  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Chrift,  as  diflinft 
*'  from  thofe  of  the  Divine  Being  himfelf,  with 
"  which  they  are  too  much  confounded  upon 
"  the  fuppofition  of  the  proper  Deity,  or  fuper- 
*'  angelic  nature,  of  Chrift,  notwithftanding  the 
"  different  offices  afcribed  tothedivine  perfons, 
^^  or  rather  beings,   in  the  Athanafian  fcheme. 

^'  The  confideration  oithe  love  of  Chrift  ^\\2,^ 
*^  fomething  in  it  pecuharly  endearing,  v/hcn  it 
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*'  is  not  confidered  as  the  fame  thing  with//6^ 
*'  love  of  the  Creator  touoards  his  creatures^  but 
'^  as  the  love  of  one,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
*^  miraculous  birth,  was  as  much  a  man  as 
*'  Adam  was,  or  as  we  ourfelyes  are  ;  when  it 
"  is  confidered  as  the  love  of  our  elder  brother^ 
*'  who  bore  our  infirmities^  who  felt  all  the  pains 
*'  and  agonies  that  man  can  feel;  and,  being  the 
"  very  fame  that  we  are,  was  in  all  refpedts 
*'  tempted  as  we  are;  who  loved  iis^  -xnCi  freely 
*'  gave  himfelfto  death  for  iis^  to  redeem  us  from 
"  iin  and  mifery,  that  we  might  l^ecome  par- 
*•  takers  of  the  fame  love  of  God,  and  be  joint 
*'  heirs  with  him  of  the  fame  glory  and  happi- 
^'  nefs,  that  we  might  all  alike  become  kings  and 
^'  priefls  unto  God^  even  the  Father^ for  ever  and 
**  ever  *y  who  after  living  many  years  on  earth, 
"'in  which  he  manifelled  the  moft  intenfe  af- 
"  fedlion  for  us,  is  now  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
^^  for  us  in  our  heavenly  Father'' s  hoife,  that 
*'  where  he  isy  there  we  may  be  alfo  \  as  one  who 
''  is  now  exercifing  a  power  which,  as  the  re- 
*'  ward  of  his  obedience  unto  death,  he  received 
"  from  God,  to  be  head  over  all  things  to  his 
''  church  ;  who  ftill  feels  for,  and  will  be  pre- 
*^  fent  with  his  faithful  difciples  and  followers 
"  in  all  their  trials,  even  to  the  end   of  the 

"  world. 

Ill 

''  The  efteem  and  love  that  we  bear  to  the 
"  character  which  we  form  of  Chrift,  confider- 
*'  ed  as  a  man  like  ourlelves,  the  attachment  we 
"  have  to  him,  and  his  caufe,  and  the  efficacy 
"  of  this  principle  to  promote  achriftian  temper 
Y    4  '*  and 
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*'  and  conduct,  and  to  encourage  us  to  follow 
"  this  our  glorious   leader,  the  captain  of  our 
^^  falvation^    and  ihtjir ft  fruits  from  the  dead 
*'  (even  though,   like  him,  we  be  called  to  lay 
*'  down  our  lives  for  our  friends^  and  to  bear 
''  perfecution  and  torture  in  the  caufe  of  con- 
**  fcience,  virtue,  truth,  and  God)  is  exceeding- 
*'  ly  great,  and  peculiar  to  itfelf  It  is  a  kind  of 
'*  love  and  efleein  that  cannot  be  felt  by  one 
"  who  is  truly  and  pradically  an  Athanafian  or 
"  Arian,  and,    in  general,    but  imperfedly  by 
"  thofe  who  have  long  been  Athanafian s  or  Ari- 
^'  ans  ;  and  who,  therefore,  cannot  eafily  get  rid 
''  of  the  ideas  they  have  had  of  Chriil:  as  God, 
"  or  at  lead  as  a  Being  who  has  little  in  com- 
''  mon  vv'ith  us  ;  who  therefore  could  not  feel 
*'  as  we  do,  adt  upon  views  fimilar  to  ours,  or 
^'  entertain,  and  be  the  proper  object  of,  a  fi- 
"  milar  and  reciprocal  affe6tion. 

'^  A  man  may  have  rejected  the  Athanafian 
*'  or  Arian  hypothefis  a  longtime,  before  thefe 
"  ideas  fhall  even  occur  to  him,  or  their  power 
''  be  at  all  apprehended.  At  leaft  we  can  only 
*'  expedttofeel  their  influence  at  intervals,  and 
**  mufl  not  hope  to  experience  that  amazing 
"  force,  which,  however,  we  may  eafily  con- 
'*  ceive  they  muft  have  had  with  the  primitive 
*'  chriftians,  and  efpecially  with  the  apoftles, 
"  and  others  who  perfonally  knew  Chrift,  and 
'*  who  therefore  never  had  an  idea  of  his  being 
"  anyotherthanamanlike  themfelves;  though 
*'  as  Peter  expreffes  himfelf,  a  man  approved  of 

"  God 
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"  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  andjigns  which 
*^  God  did  by  hini:' 

ly.  It  is  now  agreed,  both  by  Arians  and 
Socinians,  that  the  fupreme  God  is  the  only 
objeft  oi prayer-^  it  being  acknowledged,  that 
we  have  no  authority  in  the  fcriptures  for  ad- 
dreffing  ourfelves  to  Chrift :  but  this  reftriftion 
cannot  be  founded  upon  any  other  than  the 
Socinian  hypothefis,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
Goncileable  with  the  principles  of  Arianifin. 

I  ought  not,  in  reafon,  to  addrefs  a  petition 
X.oaman\\\\o  may  not  be  within  hearing  of  me; 
and  much  lefs  can  there  be  a  propriety  in  num- 
bers of  perfons,  in  very  diftant  places,  addref- 
fing  themfelves  to  the  fame  man  at  the  fame 
time,  becaufe  no  man  can  attend  to  more  than 
one  perfon,     or  one  thing,    at  once.      But  a 
Being  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  and 
efpecially  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  worlds,  and 
even  the  univerfe,  or  the  whole  creation ;  he 
by   whom  all  things  conjijiy    that  is,   who  ftill 
fupports^2indi  governs  all  things,  muft  be  capa^ 
ble  of  giving  his  attention  to  every  thing  that 
pafTes.     Nay  every  thing  muft  neceffarily  be 
at  all   times    fubjed:    to    his   infpediion;  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  impropriety,  in  the 
nature  of  things y  in  addrefTing  prayers  to  him. 
Befides,  it  is  very  obvious  to  refledt,  that 
if  there  was   any  reafon,    or  propriety,  that 
fome  derived  being,    and  not    the  Supreme, 
ihould  be  the  immediate  maker  of  the  worlds 
and  that  the  Deity  ihould  not  himfelf  interpofe 
in  the  government  of  it,  it  can  only  be  this  de- 
rived 
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rived  being,  and  not  the  Supreme,  ivith  whom 
lue  have  to  do.  It  can  only  be  to  him  who 
7nade  us  what  w^e  arc,  and  who  himielf  imme- 
diately fupports  us  in  being,  that  we  ought  to 
look.  A  child  naturally  addrelles  itl'elf  to  its 
nurfc,  who  attends  conilantly  upon  it,  and 
not  to  its  mother;  and  a  tenant  applies  to  the 
fteward,  who  immediately  InfpeQs  and  ma- 
nages the  eftate,  and  not  to  the  owner  of  it. 

In  facl,  no  realbn  can  be  imagined  why  the 
Supreme  Being  Ihould  delegate  to  any  inferior 
the  making  and  governing  of  the  world,  which 
would  not  be  equally  a  reafon  for  his  appoint- 
ing him  to  hear  our  prayers.  Nothing  but 
the  moll  exprefs  declarations,  founded  on  rea- 
fons  which  I  (hould  think  impoflible  to  fug- 
geft,  can  authorize  us,  to  admit  the  former, 
and  not  the  latter,  the  connexion  is  fo  natu- 
ral. 1  therefore  look  upon  the  undoubted y^^^ 
of  all  prayer  being,  upon  the  plan  of  revela- 
tion, confined  to  God,  exclufive  of  all  inferior 
beings,  and  of  Chrift,  to  be  a  moft  fatisfad:ory 
argument,  that  God  himfelf  is  alone  the  im- 
mediate maker  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  he 
himfelf  who  conftantly  fupports  and  governs 
it,  without  the  mediation  of  any  fuch  glorious 
though  derived  being,  as  the  Arians  imagine 
Chrift  to  have  teen  before  his  incarnation. 

1 8.  It  is  faid,  and  certainly  with  great  rea- 
fon, that  it  is  in  vain  to  preach  chriftianity  to 
Jews  or  Mahometans,  while  it  is  loaded  with 
fuch  a  tenet  as  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity^ 
which,  it  is  well  known,  they  both  regard  as 

equally 
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equally  abfurd  and  impious;  the  great  and 
diftinguifhino;  principle  of  the  Jewifh  religion 
being  the  iinity  of  God^  and  the  great  objedlion 
that  the  Mahometans  made  to  the  corrupt 
chriftianity  of  the  fixth  century  being  the  ge- 
neral departure  of  chriftians  from  the  fame 
fundamental  principle,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
Koran  itfelf.  But  the  principles  of  Arianifni 
are  hardly  more  reconcileable  to  the  notions  of 
Jews  or  Mahometans  than  thofe  of  Athana- 
fianifm;  and  the  following  language  of  the 
Jew  in  Limborch's  CoUatio  is  applicable  to  the 
idea  of  Chrift  being  the  maker  of  the  world, 
and  the  perfon  who  fpake  to  Mofes  in  the 
burning  bufli,  as  well  as  to  his  being  ftridlly 
equal  to  the  Father.  "  The  prophet,"  he  lays, 
*'  who  pretends  to  be  the  true  God  of  Ifrael, 

who  arrogates   divine    omnipotence,    and 

gave  his  own  words  as  the  words  of  God, 
'^  cannot  be  admitted;  and  fuppofing  what 
**  is  impoffible,  that  the  true  Meffiah  fliould 
"  publiih  this  dodrinc,  he  ought  to  be  ftoned 
"  as  a  falfe  prophet."  See  Jortin\  Remarks^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  342. 

The  condudl  which  Dr.  Jortin,  who  was 
himfelf  an  Arian,  recommends  with  reiped:  to 
the  Jews  I  think  to  be  iniidious,  unworthy  of 
chrillian  fimplicity,  and  what  muft  be  altoge- 
ther inefi^eclual.  He  fays  that,  "  in  addreffing 
"  Jews  and  Mahometans,  whofe  great  objec- 
*'  tion  to  chriftianity  is  the  doftrine  of  the  tri- 
♦'  nity,   no  one  fliould  attempt  to  remove  this 

prejudice,  till  he  has  brought  them  to  be- 

''  Have 


(C 
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*'  lieve  the  divine  miflion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
*'  his  charadler  as  prophet,  Meffias,  a  teacher 
**  of  truth,  and  worker  of  miracles;  and  that 
*'  then  many  things  may  be  ohferved  concern^ 
"  ing  the  logos^  the  angel  of  God's  prefcnce, 
"  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  from  the  Old 
''  Teftament,  and  from  Philo,  and  from  fome 
"  ancient  Jewifh  writers."  ib.  vol.  ili.  p.  439. 

But  in  fadl  external tvidtncch  nothing  more 
than  ^{jW/V/^;^^/ evidence  with  refped:  to  chrif- 
tianity,  going  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
things  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are  not  incre- 
dible in  thenifelves.  The  evidence  that  might 
be  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  Jew,  that  Chrift  was 
fimply  a  teacher  fent  from  God^  and  fuch  a 
rvleffiah  as  their  prophecies  announced^  would 
by  no  means  prove  to  his  conviftion,  that  he 
was  the  maker  of  the  worlds  and  fuch  a  Mef- 
fiali  as  he  was  fully  perfuaded  their  ancient 
prophets  did  Jiot  foretell,  and  fuch  a  one  as  it 
^vas  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  fyftem  of 
his  religion  to  admit. 

19.  Some  Arians  of  the  prefent  age,  dag- 
gered, it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  the  glaring 
abfurdity  of  making  a  man  who  died  upon  the 
crofs  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  one 
who,  even  in  his  loweil  ftate  of  humiliation, 
Vv-as  2iQ.\ji2\\y  fupporting  all  things  with  the  word 
of  his  power  J  and  of  fuppofmg  him  to  be  the 
perfon  who,  with  the  name  and  chara6ler  of 
Jehovah^  had  intercourfe  with  the  patriarchs, 
fpake  to  Abraham,  to  Mofes,  and  to  all  the 
nation  of  Ifraelites  from  mount  Sinai,  &c.  &c. 

&c.  feem 


I 
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&c.  feem  willing  to  abandon  this  part  of  the 
lyftem;  but  without  confidering,  that,  with 
it,  they  neceflarily  abandon  all  the  advantages 
for  the  fake  of  which  the  w^hole  fyftem  was 
originally  adopted.  They  likewife  difclaini 
the  aid  of  the  very  ftrongeft  texts  on  which 
the  dodrine  of  pre-exiftence  is  founded;  as 
the  Introdudion  to  the  gofpel  of  John,  which 
fpeaks  of  the  logos  as  the  Being  by  ivhom  all 
things  were  made^  and  without  whom  nothing 
was  made  that  was  made^  Coll.  i.  5,  which 
fpeaks  of  Chrift  as  thefirjl  born  of  eve?y  crea- 
ture^ by  whom  all  things  were  created^  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earthy  vifible  and  invi- 
Jible^  &c.  as  being  before  all  things^  and  by  whom 
all  things  cofijiji^  and  Heb.  i.  3,  where  Chrift 
is  faid  to  be  the  perfon  by  whom  God  made  the 
worlds  or  rather  the  ages^  and  who  upholds  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that  this  low  Arian  hypothefs  has  no 
plaufible  foundation  whatever,  except  being 
free  from  the  palpable  abfurdities  of  the  high 
Arian  fcheme.  Certainly,  the  perfon  who  can 
explain  thofe  texts,  which  fpeak  of  Chrift  as 
the  maker  and  fupporter  of  all  things^  without 
fuppofingthat  he  pre-exifted,can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  any  other  texts,  which  re- 
prefent  him  2i^jimply  pre-exijiing.  For  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  the  texts  are  thofe  in  w^hich  his 
creating  znAfupporting  power  are  exprefsly  re- 
ferred to.  The  capital  circumftances  that  re- 
commended the  dodrine  of  Chrift's  pre-exift- 
ence 
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ence,  when  it  was  flartcd,  were  the  Ideas  of 
the  maker  of  the  world  heing  the  great  rcjlorer 
of  it,  and  the  giver  oixhtlaw  being  the  author 
oi\\\^  gofpd\  fo  that  the  lame  perlbn  was  the 
medium  of  all  the  dirpenlations  of  God  to 
mankind.  But  when  thefe  flattering  advantages 
are  abandoned,  nothing  is  left  hut  Jimp  le  pre- 
exijlence^  without  any  knowledge,  or  the  leafl 
colourable  conjecture,  that  Chrift  had  ever 
borne  any  relation  to  this  world  more  than  to 
any  other. 

It  is  no  lefs  evident  that  by  abandoning  the 
fpecious  advantages  of  the  proper  Arian  hypo- 
thefis,  the  low  Arians  are  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  the  Socinian  fcheme  ;  as 
the  propriety  of  a  man  being  employed  in  a 
bufmefs  fo  nearly  refpefting  ^nen^  his  exhibit- 
ing an  example  of  proper  human  virtue^  hav- 
ing a  reward  capable  of  being  conferred  on  all 
his  followers  ;  of  the  fame  kind  of  being,  viz. 
a  man,  both  introducing  death^  and  the  refiir- 
re5fion  of  the  dead\  of  iht  fa ji  fruits  from  the 
dead  being  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  general 
harvejl ;  and  that  the  great  judge  of  all  men 
fhould  be  himfelf  a  man. 

In  fad:,  therefore,  this  low  Arian  hypothe- 
fis  is  intirely  deftltute  both  of  the  ftrongeft 
texts  in  favour  of  pre-exiflence,  and  alfo  of 
every  advantage  peculiar  either  to  the  high 
Arian  hypothefis,  or  the  Socinian  ;  fo  that  no 
fcheme  can  be  more  infignlficant,  or  refl  on 
narrower  or  weaker  foundations. 

Had 
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Had  fuch  general  confiderations  asthefe  been 
attended  to,  the  doftrine  of  the  pre-exiftencc 
of  Chrift  could  never  have  advanced  lb  trium- 
phantly as  it  has  done.  And  fuch  arguments 
as  thefe  ought  certainly  to  wxigh  more  than  the 
fuppofed  incidental  reference  to  a  dodrine  in 
particular  texts  of  fcripture,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  always  various  and  uncertain.  Bc- 
fides,  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  particular  texts  of  fcripture, 
there  is  no  fyftemthat  we  may  not  embrace. 

The  dodrine  of  tranfuhjlantiation  is  doubly 
intrenched  in  fuch  fortifications  as  thefe,  and 
fo  are  the  grofs  errors  which  have  now  got  the 
lidiViiQoi  Cahinifm^  {\\q\\  diS,  orighial  [in^  atone- 
vient^  &c.  and  alio  the  doclrine  of  the  perfeB 
equality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  And  yet  Arians 
do  not  find  themfelves  afi^eded  by  fuch  texts  ; 
and  in  my  opinion  it  requires  much  Icfs  judg- 
ment to  fee  that  the  texts  on  which  they  lay  fo 
much  ftrefs  are  equally  infufficient  to  bear  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
to  be  a  capital  advantage  of  the  dodrine  of 
Materialifm^  that  it  leaves  no  Ihadow  of  fup- 
port  for  the  dodrine  of  pre-exijience^  or  the 
Arian  hypothefis,  which  are  totally  repugnant 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, fo  as  hardly  to  be  brought  within  the 
general  outline  of  it ;  and  that  the  greateft 
mifchief  that  chriflianity  has  derived  from  the 
unnatural  mixture  of  heathen  philofophy  with 
the  principles  of  it,  has  been  this  injudicious 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour;  which,  in  fad,  has 

been 
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been  nothing  elfe  than  fetting  up  the  vain  con- 
ceits of  men  in  oppofition  to  the  wifdom  of 
God. 


SECTION        VII. 

Of  the  opinions  that  have  been  held  concerning 
Matter  and  their  Influence  with  refpe^  to 
Chrifianity. 

WE  have  already  feen  a  great  deal  of  the 
mifchievous  confequence  that  has  fol- 
lowed from  the  fpecious  doftrine  of  matter 
being  the  four  ce  ofalleviU  and  of  the  union  of 
an  immaterial  principle  vs^ith  it.  In  this  fedtion 
I  propofe  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail 
of  thofe  confequences  with  refped:  to  the  chrif- 
tian  doftrine  of  a  refurreBion^  xhtfate  ofmar-^ 
riage^  and  other  things  connefted  with  it,  and 
with  this  I  propofe  to  clofe  the  fubjeft.  It  may 
not  be  amifs,  however,  previous  to  this,  to 
ftate  diftinftly  the  various  opinions  that  have 
been  held  concerning  matter.  For,  notwith- 
ftanding  alm.oft  all  the  philofcphical  opinions 
have  been  nearly  the  fame,  there  have  been 
fome  differences  among  them.. 

Some  of  the  philofophers  thought  that  mat- 
ter was  originally  without  motion,  quality,  or 
form  ;  but  capable  of  receiving  them,  though 
with  fome  neceffary  imperfedions ;  while 
others  gave  it  qualities,  figure,  and  even  a 
2ifouL  Beaufobre  (vol.  ii.  p.  245)  and  Pytha- 
goras 
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goras  thought  matter  animated,  as  well  as 
evil,  and  was  therein  followed  by  Plato  and 
Plutarchj   p.  248. 

The  opinion  of  an  immaterial  principle  as 
neceffary  to  motion,  &c.  is  a  prevailing  fen- 
timent  at  prefent,  but  was  by  no  means  fo  in 
ancient  times.  Otherwife  the  fouls  of  brutes 
could  never  have  been  thought  material,  anu 
mortal.  Ariftotle,  and  all  the  ancients,  admit- 
ted a  motive  force  in  matter,  without  v^^hich 
they  could  not  complete  the  idea  of  a  body* 
This  is  acknowledged  by  Malcbranche,  and 
efpecially  Hy  Leibnitz,  and  the  fchoolmen. 
Goudin  fays.  Ratio  principii  aSlivi convenit fiib^ 
Jlantiis  corporeis^  et  inde  pendent  affediones  cor-^ 
porum  quce  cernuntur  in  modo,  Hifloire  naturelle 
de  Tame,  p.  212. 

Plato  thought  that  all  evil  came  from  mat- 
ter, and  that  its  imperfedlion  was  eternal  and 
incorrigible.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
an  eternal  being  can  produce  nothing  but  au 
eternal  being,  and  that  corporeal  and  frail 
beings  are  the  produdlion  of  inferior  intelli- 
gences. He  therefore  makes  the  angels  of 
the  planets  to  be  the  formers  of  the  human 
body.     Beaufobre^  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

Many  of  the  Jews  entertained  no  better  an 
opinion  of  matter  than  the  Oriental  or  Greek 
philofophers  :  Maimonides  fays  [More  Nevo- 
chim^  preface  and  p.  345)  that  all  impedi- 
ments and  obftacles  which  hinder  men  in  their 
progrefs  towards  perfeftion,  and  ail  fm,  came 
only  from  the  part  of  matter.  He  alfo  fays 
Z  that 
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that  matter  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  adulte-- 
rous  ivoinan^  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  feducing 
a  young  man  to  crhninal  converfation  with  her. 

Manes  thought  the  demons  akogether  mate- 
rial, and  Beaulbbre  fays  (vol.  ii.  p.  259)  that 
many  of  the  ancient  Fathers  thought  the  fame. 
According  to  fome  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  the 
devil  is  the  angel  to  whom  God  intruded  the 
government  of  matter,     ib.  p.  99. 

The  complaint  of  the  evil  tendency  of  matter 
is  a  hackneyed  topic  of  declamation  among  all 
the  ancients,  heathens  and  chriftians.  Origen, 
among  others,  confidered  the  body  as  the/r/- 
fon  of  thefotdy  ib.  p.  475,  and  every  thing  that 
tended  to  humble  and  bring  under  the  body 
was  thought  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  foul,  and 
a  flep  towards  its  purification  and  reftoration. 

The  whole  of  this  fpecious  dodrine  was 
evidently  drawn  from  other  fources  than  the 
fyftem  of  Mofes.  He  fpeaks  of  God  hlmfelf 
as  the  maker  of  the  terreflrial  world,  and  of  all 
things  in  it ;  and,  perhaps  with  an  intended 
oppofition  to  the  principles  of  the  other  fyf- 
tem, if  it  exifted  in  his  time,  he  particularly 
fays.  Gen,  i.  31.  And  God f aw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made^  and  behold  it  was  very  good.  In 
oppofition  to  the  dodtrine  of  evil  having  a 
different  origin  from  the  good  that  we  fee 
in  the  world,  the  later  prophets  conftantly 
fpeak  of  God  as  equally  the  author  of  both; 
2ind.-pimijhment^  contrary  to  the  dodrine  of  the 
philofophers,  is  always  moft  exprefsly  afcribed 
to  him.  But  this  dodrine  of  Mofes  and  the 
4  prophets, 
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prophets,  even  when  reinforced  by  that  of 
Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  was  not  able  to  ftem 
the  torrent  of  the  Oriental  philofophy,  which 
went  upon  a  different  principle. 

That  the  dodrine  of  matter  being  the  fource 
of  all  evil  accords  very  ill  with  the  chriftian 
dodlrine  of  a  refiirreBion  of  the  dead,  cannot 
but  be  very  evident  to  every  perfon  who  reflects 
a  moment  on  the  fubject.  In  fa 61:,  they  are 
diametrically  oppofile  to  one  another.  On 
the  chriftian  principles  our  only  hope  is  found* 
ed  upon  a  refurredion,  whereas  on  the  phi- 
lofophical  principles,  a  re-union  to  the  body  is 
a  thing  moft  of  all  to  be  dreaded. 

The  oppofilion  of  thefe  principles  was  fo 
manifeft,  that  all  the  lirft  chriftians,  who 
adopted  the  foreign  philofophy  abfolutely  de- 
nied, or  explained  away,  the  doftrine  of  a 
refurredion  ;  and  though  the  authority  of  the 
apoftles  checked  this  extravagance,  they  were 
not  able  to  prevent  the  mifchief  entirely  ;  and 
even  at  this  very  day  the  advantage  of  the 
chriftian  refurre6tion  is,  in  general,  rated  very 
low ;  and  in  the  eye  of  reafon  it  muft  appear 
an  incumbrance  upon  the  philofophical  fcheme. 

The  repugnance  between  thefe  philofophi- 
cal principles  and  the  doftrine  of  a  refurredti- 
on  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  well  as  in  the 
chriftians.  For  the  Eflenes,  as  Mofheim  fays 
[Ecclef.  Hiji.  vol.  i.  p.  95)  maintained  that 
future  rewards  and  punilhments  extend  to  the 
foul  only,  and  not  to  the  body,  which  they 
Z  2  confidered 
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confidercd  as  a  mafs  of  malignant  matter,  and 
as  the  prllbn  of  the  immortal  fpirit. 

The  opinion  that  matter  is  the  fource  of  all 
evil,  and  the  contempt  that,  in  confequence 
of  it,  was  entertained  for  the  body,  was  ca- 
pable of  two  oppofite  applications,  one  in 
favour  of  fenfuality,  as  a  thing  that  did  not 
affedl:  the  mind,  and  the  other  of  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body  ;  and  we  find  that,  in 
faft,  this  double  ufe  was  made  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples, according  as  the  perfons  who  adopted 
them  were  inclined. 

The  Gnoftics,  fays  Moflieim  {TiiJjertationSy 
p.  243)  were  always  talking  of  the  contem- 
plation of  things  invifible,  and  of  the 
Deity,  and  thought  all  things  lawful  to  them 
that  agreeably  affefted  the  body.  He  alfo 
fays  [Ecclef,  Hiji,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  that  thofe  of 
the  Oriental  feds,  who  were  of  a  voluptuous 
turn,  might  confider  the  actions  of  the  body 
as  having  no  relation  to  the  flate  of  a  foul  in 
communion  v>^ith  God.  Some  of  them  even 
maintained  that  the  fouls  were  fent  into  the 
body  that  they  might  indulge  in  all  fenfual 
pleafure,  and  that  they  could  not  arrive  at  per- 
fection till  they  had  performed  their  taflc. 
They  acknowledged  that  Chrift  taught  purity, 
but  not  to  all ;  that  it  was  proper  for  the  car^ 
7ial^  but  not  the  fpiritual  and  perfeEi.  Mo* 
JJoeim^s  Differtations^  p.  247,  248.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  heretics,  againft  whom  the 
apoftles,  and  our  Saviour,  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation, inveigh  fo  much,  were  Gnoftics  of 
2  this 
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this  kind  ;  and  that  afterwards  the  fame  phi- 
lofophical  principles  took  an  oppofite  turn, 
and  led  to  mortifications  and  aufterities  *. 

In  various  other  refpeds,  alfo,  the  do6lrine 
of  matter  being  the  fource  of  evil,  and  a  clog 
upon  the  immaterial  foul,  has  had  moft  per- 
nicious confequences ;  having  introduced  max- 

*  Another  vice,  of  moft  pernicious  confequence,  the 
chriftians  of  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  f.cm  to  have 
derived  from  the  maxims  of  the  phiiofophers,  but  becaufe 
it  does  not  relate  to  the  fubject  of  this  work,  except  fo  far  as 
it  (hews,  in  general,  the  hurtful  connection  of  chrillianity 
and  philofophy,  I  (hall  infert  in  a  note.  It  is  thelawful- 
nefs  of  lying  to  promote  a  good  caiije. 

Timasus  Locrus,  the  mafter  of  Pythagorns,  fays  that 
as  we  ufe  poifons  to  cure  mens'  bodies,  if  wholeiome  re- 
medies will  not  do,  fo  we  rellrain  mens'  minds  by  falfe- 
hoods,  if  they  will  not  be  led  with  truth.  Mc/ljel/ns  Dif* 
fert.  p.  195.  Plato  gave  into  the  fame  vice.  ib.  p.  156, 
and  in  his  book,  De  Republican  he  fays,  the  chiefs  of  a 
city  may  deceive  the  reft  for  their  good,  but  that  others 
ought  to  abftain  from  lying,  p.  igg. 

On  this  account,  when  chriftianity  prevailed,  the  Pla- 
tonic phiiofophers  endeavoured,  by  feigned  accounts  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  other  early  phiiofophers,  to  eclipfe  cl'.rifti- 
anity,  fetting  up  their  charad^ers  and  actions,  as  if  they  had 
been  fuperior  to  Chrift.  Hence  the  writings,  afcribed  to 
Hermes  and  Zoroafter,  and  hence,  fome  think,  thofe  of 
Sanchoniatho,  to  difcredit  thofe  of  Mofes.  ib.  p.  109. 

But  the  greateft  misfortune  was,  that  thofe  chriftians, 
who  embraced  the  Platonic  principles  in  other  refpecis,  re- 
ceived this  alfo,  and  thought  it  innocent  and  c  mmendable 
to  lie  for  the  fake  of  truth ;  and  hence  came  fo  many 
forged  go/pels^  and  other  writings  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which 
did  not  appear  till  after  the  aera  of  the  incorporation  of  phi- 
lofophy with  chriftianity.  ib.  p.  200.  Origin,  in  parti- 
cular, avowed  this  principle,  p.  203,  and  alfoChryfo- 
ftom,  p,  205. 
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ims  and  cuftoms  contrary  to  all  common  fenfe, 
the  very  reverfe  of  the  doftrhies  of  the  gof- 
pel,  and  that  have  adlually  done  much  mif- 
chief  in  foclety.  Such,  more  efpecially,  is  the 
influence  it  has  had  with  refpedh  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  conctrnm^marriage ,  co7itinence^ 
fcijling^  &c. ;  fome  particulars  relating  to  which, 
being  curious,  I  fhall  recite. 

That  the  opinion  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  bodily  autlerities  came  from 
the  heathen  philofophy,  is  evident  from  the 
known  fentiments  and  pradtices  of  the  philo- 
fophers  on  the  fubjedl. 

The  cuflom  oi  fajling^  fays  Moflieim  {Dif- 
fcrt.  p.  177)  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Platonifls.  Pythagoras  forbad  his  difciples 
the  ufe  of  flcfh,  and  Porphyry  imitated  him 
in  a  book  written  for  that  purpofe.  The  Pla- 
tonic fchool,  he  fays,  ib.  p.  177,  thought  it 
was  better  to  abftain  from  flefh,  efpecially  if 
perfons  gave  themfelves  to  meditation,  and 
the  contemplation  of  divine  things, 

**  Some  of  the  philofophers,'^  fays  Jortin 
[Remarks  on  Eccle/iajitcal  Hiftory^  vol.  iii.  p. 
23)  '*  exercifed  ftrange  feverities  upon  them- 
^'  felves,  and  upon  their  difciples,  from  the 
**  days  of  Pythagoras  to  the  time  of  Lucian, 
^'  who  introduces  the  philofopher  Nigrinus 
*'  as  condemning  fuch  pradices,  and  obferv- 
**  ing  that  they  had  occafioned  the  deaths  of 
"  feveral  perfons.  The  Greek  philofophers,' • 
he  fays,  ib.  p.  26,  *'  had  a  particular  drefs, 
f^  arid  afFefted  to  appear  rough,  mean,  and 

'*  dirty  5. 
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**  dirty ;  for  which  they  were  fometimes  in- 
fulted  in  the  ftreets  by  boys,  and  by  the 
*'  populace;  and  the  Cynics  very  prudently 
"  were  armed  with  a  ftaff  to  defend  them- 
*^  felves  from  dogs  and  from  the  rabble.  The 
"  chriftian  monks,"  he  adds,  *'  imitated  the 
^'  old  philofophers  in  their  rags  and  appear- 
*'  ance,  and  many  of  them  feemed,  in  the 
*'  opinion  of  thofe  who  loved  them,  to  have 
"  inherited  the  rags,  the  pride,  and  contentious 
*'  Tpirit  of  the  former." 

According  to  Ammonius,  the  wife  were 
to  raife  above  all  terreftrial  things,  by  the  tow- 
ering efforts  of  holy  contemplation,  thofe 
fouls  whofe  origin  was  celeftial  and  divine. 
They  were  ordered  to  extenuate  by  hunger, 
thirft,.  and  other  mortifications,  ih^jluggijh 
bodjy  which  confines  the  adtivity,  and  reftrains 
the  liberty  of  the  immortal  fpirit  ;  that  thus, 
in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  afcend  after  death, 
adive  and  unencumbered,  to  the  univerfal 
parent,  to  live  in  his  prefence  for  ever.  Mo- 
flmni's  Ecclef.  Hiji.  vol.  i.   p.  141. 

A  very  peculiar  notion  that  the  philofo- 
phers entertained  concerning  dsemons  was  the 
caufe  of  much  of  their  do6lrine  of  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body.  They  taught,  fays 
Mofheim  {DiJJert.  p.  213)  that  the  dsemons, 
being  furnifiied  with  fubtle  bodies,  were  very 
greedy  of  carnal  pleafures,  and  poffeffed  men 
for  the  fake  of  enjoying  them  ;  and  therefore 
that  he  who  would  drive  away  daemons,  muft 
Z  4  faft, 
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faft,  and  mortify  himfelf,  and  that  thofe  who 
were  married  would  do  well  to  abitain  from 
their  wives  as  much  as  pofiible.  On  this  ac- 
count many  lived  with  their  wives  as  with 
fillers,  and  called  them  by  that  name. 

The  Docetas  in  general  condemned  marriage 
altogether,  but  others  fpake  of  it  as  an  im- 
perfedion  only.  This,  Bcaufobre  fays,  vol. 
i.  p.  360,  was  a  confequence  of  the  opinion 
of  matter  being  the  fource  of  all  evil.  Mar- 
cion  alfo  difapproved  of  marriage,  and  his 
difciples  w^ere  alfo  great  fafters.  ib.  p.  126. 
Manes  faid  that  concupifcence  in  general,  or 
the  love  of  the  fexes,  came  from  matter, 
was  derived  from  the  bad  principle,  and  w^as 
therefore  vicious  in  itfelf.  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

It   was    the  opinion   of    Bardefanes,     that 

Adam  at  firft  had  no  body,  but  what  v»'as  fub- 

tle,  and   agreeable  to  his  nature,  and  that  he 

had  a  carnal    body  given  him  after  his  fall. 

ib.  p.  235.     According   to   Manes,    marriage 

was  the  fin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  p.  459.    That 

the  woiiian  was  the  tree  of  knowledge,  wa^ 

the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Rabbins,  p.  461. 

And    Clemens   Alexandrinus  fays,     that  the 

fin  of  Adam  w^as   his   anticipating  his   com^ 

mercc  w^th  Eve,    p,  463.     Marriage,    how^- 

[  ever,  was  not  abfolutely  forbidden  by  the  Ma- 

i  nicheans  ;   but  only   to  the  eleB^  w^hile  it  was 

1  permitted  to   thofe  they   called  auditors^    p. 

i  474. 

j  In  the  very  early  times  of  chriflianity,  the 

I  bifhops  and  do6lors,notwithflanding  the  warn- 

I  ings  of  the  apoftles  on  this  very  head,  mag- 

i  nified 
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nified  celibacy  to  the  fkies,  and  vilified  mar- 
riage as  much.  ib.  p.  484.  Juftin  Martyr  be- 
lieved that  Chrlft  w^as  born  of  a  virgin,  to 
ihow  that  God  could  provide  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  human  race  without  the  union 
of  the  two  fexes.  Auflin  was  much  inclined 
to  the  fame  opinion.  He  believed  that  Adam 
would  never  have  known  Eve  if  he  had  con- 
tinued immortal.  Gregory  NyfTenus  held  that, 
in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  there  would  have  been 
no  generation^  but  that  men  would  have  been 
multiplied  by  fome  other  means.  Diipin^  vol. 
ii.  p.  177,  And  many  of  the  Fathers  were 
divided  in  their  opinion,  whether  marriage 
w\as  neceflary  to  the  propagation  of  the  human 
race.  Beaufobrc^  vol.  ii.  p.  465. 

Juftin  Martyr  fays  that  chriftianity  has  dif- 
folvetl  marriage,  which  luft  had  rendered  cri- 
minal, p.  485.  Origen  fays  that  a  man  can- 
not approach  his  wife  without  defiling  him- 
felf,  and  that  this  impurity  does  not  permit  a 
man  to  prefent  himfelf  before  God,  or  pray  to 
him.  Methodius  fays  that  fince  Chrift  has 
introduced  virginity,  the  reign  of  the  devil 
is  deftroyed ;  whereas  before  this  enemy  of 
the  human  race  held  it  in  captivity;  fo  that 
none  of  the  ancients  could  pleafe  God.  They 
were  under  the  empire  and  dominion  of  their 
fins.  Beaiifohre^  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

That  all  this  extravagance  was  derived  from 
the  philofophical  notion  of  matter  being  the 
fource  of  evil,  is  farther  evident  from  the  op- 
pofition  that  was  always  made  to  thefe  notions 

by 
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by  the  Ehionites^  who  believed  nothing  of  the 
philolbphical  dodtrine.  Beaulobre  fays,  vol. 
i«  P'  3585  that  they  did  not  approve  of  pro- 
fefTions  of  continence,  and  were  always  in 
oppofition  to  the  others,  p.  377.  He  farther 
fays  of  them,  in  this  place,  that  they  we^e 
chiefly  Jews,  educated  in  the  belief  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  they  thought  to  be  vi- 
olated by  the  doftrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Chrift.  p.  378. 

Among  other  confequences  of  this  fyftem 
of  the  diftinftion  between  matter  and  fpirit, 
and  the  dodrine  of  an  intermediate  ftate,  de- 
pending upon  it,  w^e  may  reckon  the  Popiih 
doctrines  of  purgatory^  and  the  ivof'JJjip  of  the 
dead^  concerning  which  I  fhall  not,  in  this 
place,  make  any  particular  obfervations ;  con- 
tenting myfelf  with  only  enumerating,  from 
Beaufobre,  the  various  honours  paid  to  the 
dead. 

All  the  honours  that  the  Pagans  paid  to  the 
falfe  Gods  were  paid  to  the  martyrs  in  their 
relicks.  They  w^ere  carried  in  procefTion. 
Flowers  were  prefented  to  them,  which  there- 
by contracled  a  miraculous  virtue.  Lamps 
were  lighted  before  them.  They  were  placed 
upon  thrones  in  churches,  in  a  high  fituation. 
People  kifled  them,  the  vafes  that  contained 
them,  the  gates,  fteps,  and  even  the  pave- 
ment of  the  churches  dedicated  to  them. 
Feftivals  and  feafts  w^ere  appointed  in  honour 
of  them.  Wakes,  or  nodlurnal  devotions, 
in  imitation  of  thofe  for  the  dead  among  the 

Pagans, 
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Pagans,  were  inftituted  to  them.  Vows  and 
offerings  were  made  to  them.  Children  were 
called  by  their  names,  and  prayers  were  ad- 
drefled  to  them,  vol  ii.  p.  669. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  is  obferved  by  Jortin, 
in  his  Remarks  on  Rcclejiajlical  Hijiory^  vol, 
iii.  p.  17,  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead, 
and  to  the  relicks  of  the  martyrs,  were  fet 
forward  and  fupported,  though  not  entirely, 
yet  principally,  by  the  Confubftantialilts. 
Fauftus  theManichean,  reproaches  the  catholic 
chriftians  with  their  endlefs  fuperftitions  of 
this  kind,  and  tells  them  they  w^ere  no  better 
than  humble  imitators  of  the  Pagan  idolaters. 

When,  to  all  thefe  grofs  corruptions  of 
chriftianity,  we  add  the  dodrine  of  the  /r/- 
nity^  with  all  its  confequences,  all  flowing 
from  the  philofophical  fyftem  introduced  into 
Dur  holy  religion,  I  fliould  think  that  a  plain 
chriftian  would  rejoice  in  being  able  to  throw 
off  the  whole  immenfe  load  (which  muft 
otherwife  fink  the  belief  of  it)  by  the  eafy 
fuppofition  of  matter  being  capable  of  the 
property  of  fenfation  or  thought ;  an  opinion 
which  is  fo  far  from  being  contradidted  by 
any  appearance  in  nature,  that  it  is  perfed:- 
ly  agreeable  to  them  all,  and  peculiarly  fa- 
voured by  the  whole  fyftem  of  Revelation. 


N       I 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF  SOME    PARTICULARS    IN    THE    PRECEDING 

D   I    S    Q^U   I    S    I   T    I    O    N   S. 


THAT  I  might  not  obtrude  upon  the  public 
a  crude  and  hafty  performance  on  fubjeds  of 
fo  much  importance  as  thofe  which  I  have  ventured 
to  difcufs  in  thefe  Difquifitions^  I  put  copies  of 
the  work,  after  it  was  completely  printed  off, 
into  the  hands  of  feveral  of  my  friends,  both  well 
and  ill  affed:ed  to  my  general  fyftem,  that  I  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  remarks,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  in  an  additional  fheet  of  Illuf* 
trations,  if  that  fhould  appear  to  be  neceiTary. 

Accordingly  I  have  received,  and  confidered, 
with  as  much  attention  as  I  can,  various  remarks 
that  have  been  communicated  to  me,  and  have 
thought  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  add  fome  explana- 
tions in  confequence  of  them.  I  hope  they  will 
be  the  means  of  obviatirig  fome  cavils,  and  ferve 
to  make  my  meaning  better  underftood,  whether 
they  make  the  doctrine  itfelf  more  or  lefs  accepta- 
ble to  my  readers  in  general. 

L     Of  Bodies  aSling  where  they  are  not. 
It  is  obje6ted  to  the  dodrine  of  thefe  papers, 
which  fuppofes  that  the  repuliion,  afcribed  to  bo- 

A    a  dies, 
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dies,  takes  place  at  fome  diftance  from  their  real 
lurlaces;  that  bodies  mud  then  ^^  where  they  are 
not^  which  is  deemed  to  be  an  abiurditv.  I  ac^ 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  confidcrable  difficulty 
in  this  cafe;  but  it  does  not  in  the  leafl  affed  the 
hypothefis  that  I  have  adopted  concerning  matter, 
any  more  than  that  which  is  commonly  received. 
According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Obfervations, 
rays  of  light  begin  to  be  refleded  from  all  bodies 
•at  a  certain  diflance  from  their  furfaces  •,  and  yet 
he  confiders  thofc  rays  as  refledled  by  thofe  bo- 
dies, that  is,  by  powers  inhering  in  and  properly 
belonging  to  thofe  bodies.  So  alfo  the  gravitation 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  other  planets  to  the  fun,  he 
confiders  as  produced  by  a  power  of  attraction 
properly  belonging  to  the  fun,  which  is  at  an  im- 
menfe  diftance  from  them. 

If  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  would  fay  that  the  inv 
pulfe,  by  which  light  is  refledied  from  any  body, 
and  by  which  planets  are  driven  towards  the  fun, 
is  really  occafioned  by  other  invifihle  matter  in  ac- 
tual conta<£t  with  thofe  bodies  which  are  put  in 
motion,  I  alfo  am  equally  at  liberty  to  relieve  my 
hypothefis  by  the  fame  means.  But  the  exiflence 
of  this  invisible  fubilance,  to  the  agency  of  vvhich 
that  great  phi lofopher  afcribes  fo  very  much,  and 
which  he  calls  ether,  has  not  yet  been  proved,  and. 
is  therefore  generally  fuppofed  not  to  exifl.  And, 
indeed,  if  it  did  exifl,  i  do  not  fee  how  it  could 
produce  the  eftedis  that  are  afcribed  to  it.  For 
the  particles  of  this  very  ether  could  not  impel 
any  fubilance,  if  they  were  not  themfelves  impelled 
in  the  fame  diredion  ;  and  mufl  we  provide  a  ftill 
more  fubtlc 'ether,  for  the  purpofe  of  impelling  the 
particles  of  the  grofTer  ether  ?  If  fo,  we  mufl  do 
the  lame  for  this  other  ether,  and  fo  on,  ad  infini- 
tum, which  is  abfurd. 

Alfo, 
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Alfo,  if  the  parts  of  folid  bodies,  as,  for  in- 
flance,  of  gold  (which  by  its  expanfion  when  hot, 
and  contraction  when  cold,  appear  not  aftually  to 
touch  one  another)  be  kept  afunder  by  a  fubtle 
matter,  viz  the  fame  ether  above-mentioned,  the 
parts  of  this  ether  mud  be  kept  afunder  by  a  itill 
more  fubtle  ether  as  before,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
whole  fpace,  occupied  by  the  dimenfions  of  the 
piece  of  gold,  be  abfolutely  folid,  and  have  no 
pores  or  vacuum  whatever,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  appearances,  and  make  it  impolTible  to 
contract  by  cold  or  by  any  other  means.  I  do 
not  fay  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  cafe,  but 
it  is  not  a  difficulty  that  affects  my  fyflem  more 
than  the  common  one;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
particular  bufinefs  of  mine  to  difcufs  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  no  kind  of  matter  is  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  above-mentioned  effects 
at  a  diflance  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  but  that 
the  Deity  himfelf  caufes  thefe  motions,  exerting 
his  influence  according  to  certain  laws,  am  not  I  at 
at  liberty  to  avail  myl'elf  of  the  fame  affiilance  ? 
And  furely  I  mufl:  have  lefs  objedtion  to  this  re- 
fource  than  thole  who  believe  that  God  is  not  the 
only  proper  agent  in  the  univerfe.  As  a  neceffa- 
rian,  I,  in  fact,  afcribe  every  thing  to  God,  c^d, 
whether  mediately  or  immediately,  makes  very  lit- 
tle difference.  Bat  I  believe  that  it  is  poffible, 
though  we  cannot  clearly  anfwer  every  objecftion 
to  it,  that  God  may  endue  fubftances  with  powers,  • 
which,  when  conimunicated,  produce  effects  in  a 
manner  different  from  his  own  immediate  agency. 

II.    Whether  Matter  be  any  things  on  this  Hy-- 
pothefjs. 

It  is  faid  that,  according  to   my   definition  of 

matter,  it  muff  be  abfolutely  nothing  \  becaufe,  be- 

A  a  2  fides 
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fides  cxtenfion,  it  confifts  of  nothing  but  the  pow- 
ers of  attradion  and  repulfion,  and  becaufe  I  have 
fometimes  faid  that  it  confifts  of  phyfical  points 
only,  poflefTed  of  thofe  powers.  In  this  1  may 
have  expreffed  myfelf  rather  incautioufly ;  but 
the  idea  that  I  meant  to  convey  was  evidently  this, 
that,  whatever  other  powers  matter  may  be  pof- 
fefTed  of,  it  has  not  the  property  that  has  beep 
c2i\\Qd.imp?netrability,  or folidity* 

From  the  manner  of  exprcfTmg  our  ideas  we 
cannot  fpeak  of  powers  or  properties,  but  as  pow- 
ers and  properties  of  fome  thing  or  fubfiance, 
though  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  that  thing  or 
fubllance  befides  the  powers  that  we  afcribe  to  it  | 
and,  therefore,  when  the  powers  are  fuppofed  to  be 
withdrawn,  all  idea  of  fubftance  neceffarily  va- 
nifhes  with  them.  I  have^  therefore,  the  fame 
right  to  fay  that  matter  is  a  fubftance  pofTeiTed  of 
the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulfion  only,  as 
another  has  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  poflefTed  of 
the  property  of  impenetrability  together  with  them, 
unlefs  it  can  be  proyed  that  the  property  of  at- 
tradlion  or  repulfion  neceffarily  implies,  and  can- 
not exift  without,  that  of  impenetrability.  Whe- 
ther it  be  poffeffed  of  any  of  thefe  properties  muft 
be  determined  by  experiment  only.  If,  upon  my 
idea  of  matter,  every  thing  vanifhes  upon  tak- 
ing away  the  powers  of  attraction  and  repulfion^j 
in  like  manner  every  idea  vanifhes  from  the 
mind  ;  if,  upon  the  common  hypothefis,  folidity 
or  impenetrability  be  taken  away.  I  own  that  I 
can  fee  no  difference  in  this  cafe  ;  impenetrability 
being  as  much  a  property  2iS  penetrability,  and  its 
adtual  exiftence  equally  to  be  afcertained  by  expe- 
riment, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  decifive  in  fa- 
vour of  penetrability. 

They 
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They  who  fuppofe  fpirit  to  have  proper  exten- 
fion^  and  the  Divine  Being  to  have  a  proper  ubi- 
quity ^  mufl  believe  the  mutual  penetrability  of 
real  fubilance  ;  and  by  whatever  names  they  may 
choofe  to  call  the  fubftances,  is  of  no  confequence. 
If  they  fay  that,  on  my  hypothefis,  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  matter,  and  that  every  thing  is  fpi- 
rit, I  have  no  objedion,  provided  they  make  as 
great  a  difference  in  fpirits,  as  they  have  hitherto 
made  mfubjiances.  The  world  has  been  too  long 
amufed  with  mere  names. 

III.  Of  the  Laws  of  Motion* 
It  is  faid,  that  if  there  is  not  what  has  been 
termed  a  vis  inertia  in  matter,  the  foundation  of 
|:he  Newtonian  Philofophy  is  overturned  :  for  that 
the  three  laws  of  motion,  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Principia,  have 
no  meaning  on  any  other  fuppofition. 

I  anfwer,  thatthefe  laws  of  motion  are  founded 
on  certain  fa^s,  which  refult  jufl  as  eafily  frorri 
my  hypothefis  concerning  matter,  as  from  the  com- 
mon one.  It  is  an  undoubted  fa6t  that  every 
body  perfeveres  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  till  ic 
be  compelled  to  change  that  ftate  by  fome  exter- 
nal force,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  laws,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  other  two.  But  this  will 
follow  juft  as  well  upon  the  fuppofition  of  that 
mutual  action  between  two  bodies  taking  place  at 
any  given  diftance  from  their  furfaccs.  Nev/ton 
himfelf  fliews,  that  rays  of  light  are  refleded  by  a 
power  belonging  to  other  bodies,  without  actually 
impinging  upon  them,  and,  confequently,  by  a 
power  which  takes  place  at  a  certain  diftance  from 
their  furfaces,  without  fuppofing  that  any  of  his 
lavys  of  motion  were  violated. 

IV. 
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IV.      Of  the  Divine  EJfeiice. 

It  is  fufpefted  that,  notwithftanding  I  decline 
the  term,  it  will  be  thought  that  I  virtually  make 
the  Deity  to  be  a  material  being.  I  anfwer  that, 
fmce,  according  to  my  ideas,  the  divine  eflencc, 
and  other  e/Tences  have  quite  different  properties 
©r  powers,  tliey  ought,  in  ftridtnefs,  to  be  denoted 
by  quite  different  names  ;  and,  therefore,  1  can 
have  no  other  objedlion  to  the  term  immaienal^  as 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
imply  that  the  divine  effence  is  incapable  of  any 
property  whatever  in  common  with  other  effences, 
fuch  as  even  relation  to  fpace. 

I  will  farther  obferve,  that,  notwithffanding  I 
may  have  expreffed  myfelf  in  an  unguarded  man- 
ner on  this  fubje6l  (though  I  am  not  at  prefent 
aware  of  it)  it  will  be  found,  by  the  candid  and 
attentive,  that  I  have  not,  in  reality,  any  idea  of  the 
divine  effence  that  is  at  all  different  from  that  of 
thofe  philofophers  and  divines,  who  maintain  the 
proper  omniprefencCy  or  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  Being, 
which  neceffarily  implies  a  real  cxtenfion ;  and 
that  he  has  a  power  of  a6ting  upon  matter, 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  faying,  farther, 
that,  upon  no  fyilcm  whatever,  is  the  great  Author 
of  Nature  morediftin(5l  from  his  productions,  or  his 
prefencewith  them,  and  agency  upon  them,  more 
neceffary.  In  fadl,  the  fyftem  now  held  forth  to  the 
public,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  makes  the  Divine 
Being  to  be  of  as  much  importance  in  the  fyfiem^ 
as  the  apoftle  makes  him,  wjien  he  fays.  In  him  we 
Uvcy  and  move,  and  have  our  hieing.  The  contempla^ 
tion  of  itimpreffes  the  mind  with  fentimentsof  the 
deepeft  reverence  and  humility,  and  it  inculcates  a 
degree  of  devotednefs  to  God,  both  aftive  and  pafr. 
five,  that  no  other  philofophical  fyftem  can  infpire. 

Coa^ 
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Confequently,  the  obligation  to  all  thofe  virtues 
that  are  more  immediately  derived  from  that  great 
vital  fpring  and  principle  of  all  virtue,  devotion^ 
thofe  which  give  a  fuperiority  to  the  world,  a  fear- 
lefs  integrity,  and  a  noble  independence  of  mind 
in  the  pradice  of  our  duty,  is  more  ilrongly  felt, 
and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  take  a  deeper 
root  in  the  mind,  than  upon  any  other  fyflem 
whatever.  In  fhort,  it  is  that  philofophy  which 
alone  fuits  the  doctrine  of  the  fcriptures,  though 
the  writers  of  them  were  not  philofophers,  but 
had  an  inflrudion  infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
philofophical  fchool.  Every  other  fyflem  of  phi- 
lofophy is  difcordant  with  the  fcriptures,  and,  as 
far  as  it  lays  any  hold  upon  the  mind,  tends  to 
counteract  their  influence. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  think  it  may  not  be  unufe- 
ful  to  obferve,  that  a  diilindion  ought  to  be  made 
with  refpedt  to  the  relative  importance  and  mutual 
fubordination  of  the  different  pofitions  contended 
for  in  this  treatife.  The  principal  objed  is,  to 
prove  the  uniform  compofition  of  man,  or  that 
what  we  call  mind^  or  the  principle  of  perception 
and  thought,  is  not  a  fubftance  diftindt  from  the 
body,  but  the  refult  of  corporeal  organization  ; 
and  what  I  have  advanced  preliminary  to  this, 
concerning  the  nature  of  matter^  though  fubfervi- 
ent  to  this  argument,  is  by  no  means  effential  to 
it:  for  whatever  matter  be,  I  think  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  that  mind  is  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  it. 

Again,  that  man  is  wholly  material  is  eminently 
fubfervient  to  the  dodrine  of  the  proper^  or  mere 
humanity  of  Chrift.  For,  if  no  man  has  a  foul 
diilind  from  his  body,  Chtift,  who,  in  all  other 
refpedls,  appeared  as  a  man,  could  not  have  had  a 
foul  which  had  exifred  before  the  body  j  and  the 

I  whole 
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whole  doftrine  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls  (of 
which  the  opinion  of  the  pre-cxiftence  of  Chrift 
was  a  branch)  will  be  eifedually  overturned* 
But  I  apprehend  that,  fliould  I  Jiave  failed  in  the 
proof  of  the  materiality  of  man,  arguments  enough 
remain,  independent  of  this,  to  prove  the  non 
pre-exiitence  of  Chrift,  and  of  this  dodrine  hav-^ 
ingbeen  introduced  into  chriftianity  from  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Oriental  philofophy. 

Ladly,  the  dodrine  of  neceffity^  maintained  in 
the  Appendix,  is  the  immediate  refult  of  the 
dodlrine  of  the  materiality  of  man  j  for  mechanifm 
is  the  undoubted  confequence  of  materialifm.  But 
whether  man  be  whoHy  material  or  not^  I  appre- 
hend that  proof  enough  is  advanced  that  every 
human  volition  is  fubjedl  to  certain  fixed  laws,  and 
that  the  -pv^itndtd  felf -deter mining  Jfower  is  altoge* 
ther  imaginary  and  impoliible. 

In  fhort,  it  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  the  three 
doftrines  oi  materialifm^  of  that  which  is  commonly 
called  Socinianifm,  and  of  philofophical  necefft)\ 
are  equally  parts  of  one  fyftem^  being  equally 
founded  on  jufl  obfervations  of  nature,  and  fair 
dedudlons  from  the  fcriptures  ;  and  that  whoever 
Ihall  duly  confider  their  connexion^  and  dependence 
on  one  another^  will  find  no  fufficient  confiftency 
in  any  general  fcheme  of  principles,  that  does 
not  comprehend  them  all.  At  the  fame  time  each 
of  thefe  doctrines  ftands  on  its  own  independent 
foundation,  and  is  capable  of  fuch  feparate  de- 
monftration,  as  fubjeds  of  a  moral  nature  require, 
or  admit. 

I  have  advanced  what  has  occurred  to  me  in 
fupport  of  all  the  three  parts  of  this  fyilem,  con- 
fident that,  in  due  time,  the  truth  will  bear  down 
before  it  every  oppofing  prejudice,  how  inveterate 
foever,  and  gain  a  firm  eftablifhment  in  the  mind^ 
of  all  men. 
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Protestant  Dissenteks,  with  refped  to  the  Civil 
and  Ecclefiallical  Conflitution  of  England.  2d  Edition, 
is.6d. 

27.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  oa 
the  Subjeft  of  Church  Discipline;  with  a  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  Cor- 
ruption of  it  by  falfe  Notions  of  Religion,  zs.  6d. 

28.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Congregation  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  in"  Leeds,  May 
16,  1773,  on  Occafion  of  his  refigning  his  Paftoral  Office 
among  them,    is. 

29.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  as 
fuch.  By  a  Di/l'enter.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
recled,  is.  6  — An  Allowance  is  made  to  thofe  who  buy  this 
Pamphlet  to  give  away. 

30.  Letters  to  the  Author  of  Remarh  on  federal  late  Puhlica" 
ticns  relati've  to  the  DiJ/enters,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Pricjlley^  i  s. 

31  An  Appeal  to  the  ferious  and  candid  ProfefTors  of 
Chriftianity,  on  the  following  Subjects,  viz.  i.  The  Ufe  of 
Reafon  in  Matters  of  Religion.  2.  The  Power  of  Man  to  do 
the  Will  of  God.  3.  Original  Sin.  4.  Eledlion  and  Repro- 
bation. 5.  The  Divinity  ofChrifl:;  and,  6.  Atonement  for 
Sin  by  the  Death  of  Chrift.     5th  Edition,    id. 

32.  A  Familiar  Illustration  of  certain  PafTages  of 
Scripture  relating  to  the  fame  Subject,  4d.  or  3s,  dA.  per 
Dozen. 

33.  The  Triumph  of  Truth;  being  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Mr.  EKvall  for  H^efy  and  Blafphemy,  at  Stafford 
AfHzes,  before  Judge  Denton.     2d  Edition,   id. 

34.  Considerations  for  the  Use  of  Young  Men,  and 
the  Parents  of  Young  Men.     2d  Edition,  2d. 
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Books  written  by  Joseph  Priestlev,  LL.  I). 


Alfot  puhlijljed under  the  Direaio?t  o/Dr,  Priestley, 

THE    THEOLOGICAL    REPOSITORY; 

Confiiling  of  Original  EfTays,  Hints,  Queries,  &c.  calculated 
to  promote  religious  Knowledge,  in  Three  Volumes,  8vo. 
Price  1 8s.  in  Boards. 

Among  other  Articles,  too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  an 
Advertifemenr,  thefe  Three  Volumes  will  be  found  to  contain 
fuch  original  and  truly-valuable  Obfervations  on  the  Doftrine 
of  the  Atonement,  the  Pre-exifience  of  Chrijl^  and  the  Infpira- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  more  efpecially  refpeding  the  Harmony  of 
the  E-vangeliJisy  and  the  Reafoning  of  the  Apoille  Paul,  as 
cannot  fail  -to  recommend  them  to  thofePerfons,  who  wifh  to 
make  a  truly-free  Enquiry  into  thofe  important  Subjeds. 

In  the  Firfl;  Volume,  which  is  now  reprinted,  feveral  Arti- 
cles are  added,  particularly  Two  Letters  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Shaw  to  Dr.  Benson,  relating  to  the  PafTage  of  the  Ifraelites 
through  the  Red  Sea. 


In   the   Prefs, 
THE    DO  CTRINE     OF 

Philofophical  Neceffity  Illuftrated  ; 

TO     WHICH     IS    ADDED 

AN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
LETTERS  ON  MATERIALISM 

AND 
On  hartley's  THEORY  of  the  MIND* 
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